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NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Wihress 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE SECOND YEAR. 





The Second Volume of the New QuarTERLy REvIEw is now completed. 

It was projected by a few authors, who had seen so much of the publishing trade, and so many of 
the secret springs of criticism, that they had grown indignant that literature should be sinking to 4 
sordid traffic, and that criticism should be but a bookseller’s bellman. 

Many considerations gave hope that a Quarterly Review, which should really be a Quarterly 
Review, would receive support from the general public. 

It was thought that there must be many thousand families in Britain who would be glad to have, in 
some compendious form, a complete view of the current literature of the time. 

It was believed that, in the distant Colonies of the Empire, the exile would be pleased to see, four 
times in every year, a reflex of the works that were forming the evening amusement of his friends at 
home. 

It was known that the Book Societies, which cover the land of England like a net-work, were 
without an honest guide—were the most unresisting prey of the least scrupulous of the publishing tribe, 
and the victims of their ccarsest baits. 

It was anticipated that an Annual Register of Literature would be a volume of convenient reference, 
which multitudes would be glad to possess at the expense of an annual ten shillings. 

The enterprise was, in itself, promising: with the staff we had organised it was certain. There was 
but one formidable drawback—to work out the object of its projectors the Review must be Independent. 

This quality of Independence must be an ostracism. It would be an attempt to revolutionize 
criticism. It would be a rebellion against Marlborough Street, New Burlington Street, Albemarle 
Street, and Paternoster Row. It involved the necessity of not being “recognised.” It was equivalent 
to the probability, that every prosperous vendor of unacknowledged translations would rush about, 
eagerly asserting to every one who was obliged to listen to him that the Nsw QuaRTERLy “could not 
stand,” that it had “ neither authority nor circulation ;” it also included the certainty of its being said 
in a whisper, in all these localities, that it must be put down. 

In a commercial point of view it had doubtless been wiser to chain the New Review to the galley, 
and to make it keep stroke. But this was not the object of its projectors. That object was, to quote 
the words of a contributor, “to represent the brains, and not the breeches pockets, of literature ;” to 
inform, and not to betray, thepeople. 

The adverse interests are so strong, and their machinery is so complete, that perhaps we should 
have been daunted from the enterprise but for the facilities offered by the Post Office. It rests now 
with the public, and with the public only, what Critical Journal they will take, or what books they will 
buy. The most facile‘method of obtaining a book or a review is still through the neighbouring book- 
seller. But, should any Metropolitan influence delay the punctual delivery, it is but the trouble of a 
note to the publisher, and the dweller at John o’ Groat’s house, or in any remote village in India, will 
regularly receive his book or his Number through a Post-office official, whom no publisher can control. 

After two years’ experience, the New QuaRTERLY Review has realised all our expectations. We 
have a much larger circle of Subscribers in all parts of the world than we could possibly have antici- 
pated ; and we are informed that the Publishers hate us with an uncomfortable hatred. We offer to the 
former a touchstone by which to try us. Whenever they find our advertising columns occupied by the 
announcements of the “ great houses,” they may make up their minds that we either have done, or are 
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expected to do, some considerable subserviencies. For ourselves, whenever we find our table covered 
with presentation copies, we shall begin to believe that we are growing slavish. However, we are prone 


to believe that there is no chance of this happening for some years yet to come. 


that every one may apply it. 


But we offer the test, 


We ask no favour bat from our Subscribers; and that not for ourselves, but for themselves and for 


literature. 


his several sphere, extend the knowledge of both ; 


It is; that if they approve our object and appreciate our labours, they will, each in 


that our power may go on increasing even in a 


greater ratio than it has hitherto increased, that while we give to the public a comprehensive view of 
the literature of contemporary Europe, we may also thoroughly purge that literature from the trash 


that corrupts it. 
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Weuineron has gone down in his glory to the 
ve; but who are these who cast chaplets on 
is tomb ?* 

In old days, when a hero died, the best ora- 
tor ee po his achievements, the best poet 
celebrated his warlike deeds, a lofty mound was 
raised above him, and the best men of the sur- 
viving generation ran, fought, and wrestled in 
his honour. 

He who lies yonder was a giant among he- 

roes: why do only poetic dwarfs chirp and 
croak about his mound? From Tennyson to 
re it is a tiny chorus. They twitter their 
little songs at the feet of the Titan, and they 
look upwards, but cannot comprehend, in sight, 
or mind, or voice, or song, the vastness of the 
ata of the hero. Better, far better, to 
eave Wellington alone. Only a genius of like 
stature may reach to place a chaplet on that 
brow : how can these pigmies hope to stilt them- 
selves to such an altitude ? 

But if the poets are little, the biographers 
are infinitesimal. The ballads and biographies 
of illustrious criminals are sung and chanted 
in our streets with a simplicity that has some- 





* Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, by Alfred 
Tennyson, Port Laureat. Mixon. 

Wellington from the French point of view, by John 
Lemoinne, one of the contributors to the “Journal des 
Debats.” Parker and Son. 

Wellington and Waterloo, by Alphonse de Lamartine. 
Reprinted from the History of the ration of Mon- 
— France. Vizetelly and Co. 

gtoniana. Anecdotes, Maxims, Opinions and 
Characteristics of the Duke of Wellington, selected by 
= wun Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 

e Wisdom of Wellin Maxi f the I 
Duke. Kent and Co. penabaemmaliectcte 
an reat and ae Life of Arthur Wellesley, 

e of Wellin: a Citizen of the World. Ingram 
Cohn On i . 


thing in it of old classic times; but the memory 
of a hero must be committed only to volumes. 
The character of these volumes is perhaps the 
most complimentary part of them: their whole 
getting up shews a thorough confidence in au- 
thor and publisher that the name of Wellington 
was sufficient to give currency to the vilest trash. 
Nor is that con wena por oe bbw a 
wood-cuts, being sup to illustrate the 
ro’s life, are patiently re- purchased by the British 
public; and one ancient steel-engraving, which 
we knew long ago as in the habit of furnishing 
doubtful effigies of the late Earl Grey, suddenly 
re-enters public life with a substituted nose, and 
throws off innumerable likenesses of the illus- 
trious Duke. Nothing hearty, sterling, and 
true, has yet been said or sung about this man: 
every — has been trashy, cheap, rapidly run 
up, gaudily decked. To be consistent with 
the life-writers of Holywell-street and the 
Strand, the leader of “the first assembly of 
gentlemen in Europe” tarnishes the honour of 
that assembly, and degrades it in the eyes of 
civilized mankind, by stealing an old hatchment 
from the tomb of an = aga, and 
hanging it up in the name of the Engli 
ple — the Soni of Wellington.+ Ail! 
Of all the monodies, elegies, and biographies, 





+ We are pleased. to see that, in. a debate which 
occurred on the 7th December, Mr. Napier, the then Irish 
Attorney-General, indignantly resented a similar impu- 
tation upon a far inferior topic, and characterized it as 
* an attack made on his character and honour as a gentle- 
man, which, if well founded, would shew that he was 
unfit even to sit in that house.” Yet no allusion has 
been made in the House of Commons to that far more 
humiliating theft ; and it is understood that no allusion 
to it will be tolerated. This, however, is perhaps the most 
dignified method of dealing with a public disgrace that 
nothing could obliterate. 
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the simplest and the best are the life by Mr. 
Phillips, which appeared in the Times, and 
was republished by Longmans, and the verses 
that ap in Punch.* 

Ano great man, lately dead, whose life 
and thoughts, as we recently took occasion to 
remark,t will exercise more influence over re- 
mote generations than will the acts or the wis- 
dom of Wellington, bas done as the Field-Mar- 
shal did—he written his own life, in me- 
moir, correspondence, and journal, and risked 
his memory as little as possible. 

Miss Strickland is pursuing her historical 
full-lengths, and has got entangled with the last 
queen of Scotland. Sir Archibald Alison is 
exhibiting, at the commencement of a history of 
contemporary Europe, an equal ignorance of 
the rules of Latin prosody and of the existence 
of Shelley the poet, and Mr. Faraday the che- 
mist. But these works are duly dealt with 
hereafter by their several critics. Mr. Morlev’s 
life of Bernard Palissy, also, has its particular 
notice hereafter. The little book which bears 
the name of Mr. Hallam requires no special 
mention, inasmuch as it is merely a collection 
of extracts from that great work wherewith we 
have all, for many years, been familiar—the 
“ Introduction to the Literature of Europe in 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries.” 

“ Gorgey’s Life and Acts in Hungary” is a 
translation published at an absurdly too high 





* There are, of course, man esses in Tenn 's 
Ode, such as— are ign 
**In praise and in dispraise the same, 
A man of well-attemper’d frame. 
O civic muse, to such a name, 
To such a name for ages long, 
To such a name 
Preserve a broad approach of fame, 
And ever-ringing avenues of song.” 
and again— 
Not once or twice in our rough island-story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 
He walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deadep 
Love of self. Before his journey closes, 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden-roses. 
_ But'taking the whole her, we think the subject 
is quite as well treated in the three following stanzas. 
Of most distrustful ; sparing in discourse ; 
Himself untiring, and from all around 
Claiming that force which in himself he found— 
He lived, and asked no-love, but won respect perforce. 
And of respect, at last came love unsought, 
But not repelled when offered ; and we knew 
That this rare sternness had its softness too, 
That woman's charm and grace upon his being wrought: 
That underneath the armour of his breast 
Were springs of tenderness—all quick to flow 
Ins + mag with childhood’s joy or woe : 
That chil climbed his knees, and made his arms 
their nest. 
+ See New Quarrerty Review, Vol. i. p. 105. 


price: as a half-crown book it might have 
deserved some sale. The readers of Tur New 
Quarrter-y will recollect that we reviewed this 
work when it first appeared in the original 
German (Vol. i. p. 329). That short review 
was penned by a greatly considered German 
writer, and we venture to believe that those who 
have read it will have little to learn from 
these two volumes. 

The “ Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth” is by Mr. William Stirling, not, 
perhaps, very much known as the author of some 
sketches of the lives and performances of the 
artists of Spain. The author’s attention was 
drawn to his present subject during a visit he 
paid to Yuste in the summer of 1849, and, like 
most’ other writers upon the country that forms 
the theatre of his narration, he is not a little 
indebted for indications to his authorities to 
Mr. Ford’s “ Hand-book of Spain.” The 
volume will be with interest by the 
careful student who loves to study all the de- 
tails of historic events, and may be listlessly 
turned over by the mere general reader, who 
may find amusement for a moment in the little 
intrigues of the household of an Emperor 
déchu.. From the Emperor’s confessor, 
Juan de Regla, a monk of the order of St. 
Jerome, “ who knew how to make ladders to 
place and favour out of the ropes that girt his 
ascetic loins,” to the unruly Protestant villager 
of Quacos,-who,.“ having sold the crop on a 
c -tree to the Emperor’s eyor at double 
its value for ready money, when he found that 
it was left ungathered, resold-it to a fresh pur- 
chaser,” all will excite interest or amusement. { 





¢ Take a specimen. The extract relates to the Empe- 


ror's ordinary diet. 

i eating, as in many other habits, the 
Emperor was himself a true Fleming. His early tenden 
to gout was increased by his indulgences at table, whic 

y far exceeded his feeble powers of digestion. 

r Ascham, standing “ hard by the imperial table at 
the feast of golden fleece,” watched with wonder the Em- 
aera progress through “ sod beef, roast mutton, baked 

are,” after which “he fed well of a capon,” we 
also, says the fellow of St. John’s, “the best that ever 
saw: he had his head in the glass five times as long as 
any of them, and never drank less than a good quart at 
once of Rhenish wine.” Eating was now the only physi- 
cal gratification which he could still enjoy, or was unable 
to resist. He continued,.therefore, to dine to the last 
upon the rich dishes, against which his ancient and trusty 
confessor, Cardinal Loaysa, had protested a quarter of a 
century before. The supply of his table was a main sub- 
ject of the correspondence between the mayordomo and 
the secretary of state. The weekly courier from Valla- 
dolid to Lisbon was ordered to change his route, that he 
might bring, every Thursday, a provision of eels and other 
rich fish (pescado grueso) for Friday's fast. There was a 
constant demand for anchovies, tunny, and other potted 
fish, and sometimes a complaint that the trouts of the 
country were too small: the olives, on the other hand, 
were too large, and the Emperor wished, instead, for 


olives of Perejon. One day the secretary of state was 


asked for some partridges from Gama, a place from whence 





sores 


womens. 
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The author deals with his subject in a stern 
mocking style, and with infinite disdain for the 
whole scene that is ing before him; evi- 
dently contrasting in his own mind throughout 
the greatness of the intellect of the abdicated 


Emperor with the meanness-of the circum- 


stances with which he was’surrounded, and the 
abject weakness of his superstition. To us it 
is a sad sight—a humi a page in the 
annals of great manhood which we turn over 
quickly, and pass on. 

The “ Narrative of the attempted Escapes of 
Charles the First from Carisbrook Castle,” 
should be read by every denizen of the Isle of 
Wight, and by every one who takes a truly 
royalist and sentimental interest in the suffer- 
ings of that fearfully-punished but guilty king. 
To enter into the subject would be to disinter a 
hundred long-buried disputes, both historical 
and critical, and the interest such an essay 
might evoke, certainly would not be commen- 
surate with the space occupied. 


Mr. Bancroft continues his “ History of the: 


American Revolution,” but we cannot say that 
this second volume shews any increase of 
strength as he continues his task. There is 
less original information than we have hitherto 
met with in Mr. Bancroft’s pages. His diplo- 


the Emperor remembers that the Count of Osorno once 
sent him, into Flanders, some of the best partridges in the 
world. Another day, sausages were wanted “‘ of the kind 
which the Queen Juana, now in glory, used to pride her- 
self in making, in the Flemish fashion, at Tordesillas,” 
and for the receipt for which the secretary is referred to 





the Marquess of Denia. Both orders were punctually. 


executed. The sausages, although sent to a land supreme 
in that manufacture, gave great satisfaction. Of the 
partridges, the Emperor said that they used to be better, 
ordering, however, the remainder to be pickled. 

_ The Emperor's weakness being generally known, or soon 
discovered, dainties of all kinds were sent to him as pre- 
sents. Mutton, pork, and e were the provisions most 
easily obtained at Xarandilla; but they were dear. The 
bread was indifferent, and nothing was good and abundant 
but chestnuts the staple food of the people. But in a 
very few days the castle larder wanted for nothing. One 
day the Count of Oropesa sent an offering of game; an- 
other day a pair of fat calves arrived from the Archbishop 
of Zaragoza; the Archbishop of Toledo and the Duchess 
of Frias were constant and munificent in their gifts of 
venison, fruit, and preserves; and supplies of all kinds 
came at regular intervals from Seville and from Portugal. 
p Be —ao tne the Emperor's habits and 

ion well, beheld with dismay these long trains of 
mules, laden, as it were, with gout and bile. OHle never 
acknowledged the receipt of the good things from Valla- 
dolid without er | some dismal forebodings of conse- 
quent mischief; and along with an order he sometimes 
conveyed a hint that it would be much better if no means 
were found of executing it. If the Emperor made a 
hearty meal without being the worse for it, the mayordomo 
— the ro. with exultation; and he remarked with 
complacency his majesty’s fondness for plovers, which he 
considered harmless. But his office of meee was more 
commonly exercised under protest; and he interposed 
between his master and an eel-pie, as, in other days, he 
would have thrown himself between the imperial person 
and the point of a Moorish lance. ‘ 


matic position gave him facilities which no 
other author could have possessed, and he has 
shewn himself not unobservant of them. Here, 
however, we are thrown back upon well-known 
circumstances, and upon very common sources 
of information. He has only ~ brought the 
story down to the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
When he gets thoroughly upon American 
ground, we expect better things of him. 

“‘ Autobiography of Henry Newcome, A.A.,” 
is printed for the Chetham Society, and is the 
diary of a Manchester Minister, who lived in 
the last half of the seventeenth century, and 
knew as little of what was going on in the 
world during these stirring times as was rea- 
sonably possible. 

The “Memoirs of the Baroness d’Ober- 
kirch, Countess of Montbrison,” are edited— 
probably with some professional assistance of 
a literary workman accustomed artistically to 
stick plums into unflavoured dough—by her 
grandson the Count de Montbrison. There 
were, and still are, people in Paris, who will 
turn out manuscript memoirs of any period at 
a reasonable price per volume. The trade was 
thriving immensely some years ago, when “Tue 
QuarTERLY Review” took it in hand, and in- 
continently smashed it; but not until the land 
was full of forgeries, and the fictions of the 
forgers had begun to ooze into history. With 
such recollections in our mind, we cannot un- 
dertake to vouch for the authenticity of this 
work without some better proof than we can 
gather from its pages. The old Parisian im- 
postures were not got up by ignorant, or even 
unlearned: men; and it took no small labour in 
the collation of facts to demonstrate their pro- 
per character: It is, however, not of much 
consequence whether these: anecdotes of the 
last half of the last century are real or ima- 
gined. The Baroness is an Alsatian lady, a 

reat toady of a wonderful princess, a humble 
riend of the Duchess of Bourbon, an immense 
admirer of high birth, “ which is: the only de- 
fect for which there is no remedy,” and a tole- 
rably agreeable relater of tittle-tattle. If the 
reader has read St. Simon, perhaps he may 

ass a vacant hour with Madame la Baronni ; 
if not, we should advise him to go back at once 
to the time of the Regency. If he like this 
style of reading, he will find more amusement 
in one: page of St.'Simon than in a whole 
volume of the Baroness. 

The “ Colloquies of Edward Osborne,” citizen 
and cloth-worker of London, is one of a class 
of books we do not much admire. Half the 
average middle-class readers who conned over 
“ Mary Powell,” took it for what it pretended 
to be, an actual historic memoir ; and although 
the author may feel complimented by the suc-' 
cess of the ae are not inclined to- 
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admit that successful deception is very laud- 
able in such cases. Nor can we award much 
credit to such success: a much more bungling 
imitation would have been quite sure to “ take 
in” the ill-read mass of our British public. In 
this book, however, the subject is more fairly 
chosen, Edward Osborne is a London ’pren- 
tice, who, by industry and good conduct, mar- 
ries the daughter of his master, Sheriff and 
Lord Mayor of London. It is a careful por- 
traiture of the manners and customs of the 
London citizens during the first half of the 
sixteenth century, and, as such, it may be read 
with pleasure and profit. Wedo not care to 
dwell upon a few slight slips made by an 
author, who has evidently studied his subject, 
and is generally correct. 

“Captain Doveton” has given us an account of 
the Burmese war of 1825-26, which will be 
especially interesting to those who may have 
relatives engaged in our present feebly-con- 
ducted octogenarian operations against the same 
people. 

Of the “Travellers,” several will be found 
in subsequent pages. 

“ Parisian sights and French principles seen 
through American spectacles,” is one of Sir 
Francis Head’s faggots taken to illumine the 
hearths of the French population. The lively 
Yankee was in Paris during the coup d'etat, 
and describes it not in quite so serious a vein 
as the numerous ex-representants who are now 
so vehemently declaiming on that page of Pa- 
risian history, but he tells the story much more 

leasantly, seasoning his volume with good 

on mots and many a social anecdote. 

The “ Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and 
the Pope,” is a volume by a Scotch minister, 
one Dr. Aitoun, who accompanied his daughter 
in her overland journey to Sindia, whither she 
went to join her other relatives, as far as Suez. 
The doctor is much too doctrinal for us. In 
spite, however, of a great deal of twaddle, and 
a considerable spirit of dogmatism, the volume 
may be read and skipped with some amuse- 
ment, and is fairly entitled to circulate in any 
book society, the members whereof are tolerant 
of Presbyterianism. 

Miss Catherine M. O’Connell’s “ Excursions 
in Ireland” is a book whereon we forbear to 
speak until we have some further assurance 
that the authoress is really a recognised mem- 
ber of the O'Connell family. The interest of 
the work depends entirely upon this fact; for 
its intrinsic merits are not great, and we are not 
conscious of having derived any information 
from its pages. 

Sir Francis Head's book on the same sub- 
ject will be found duly noticed in its proper 

er. 

The works of fiction throng the Publishers’ 


Circular in such unconscionable numbers, that 
one would suppose that Fielding, Smollet, 
Scott, and Bulwer, had written in high Dutch ; 
that there were no novels, tales, or romances 
in the English language; and that all Anglo- 
Saxon humanity was about to addict itself to no- 
thing else but reading love-stories in one, two or 
three volumes. Many of these have been brought 
to our notice only by the advertising columns 
of the newspapers; and if we should have a 
sentimental spinster among our readers who 
ean devour three volumes between bed-going 
and sleep, and who dreams only happy dreams 
of the sorrows of heroines, we beseech her to 
consider, that if we were obliged to review thirty 
novels at full length inone Number, we should 
be in a much worse scrape than ever beset the 
great Amadis de Gaul himself. We exhort her, 
moreover, to believe that those we have passed 
over are very likely to be very dull and very 
trashy; and those which are mentioned are 
quite enough of love and mystery to be taken 
into any one mind of ordinary strength during 
the three ensuing months. 

Great as is the quantity, the quality of our 
acquisitions in this domain of fiction is by no 
means above the average. The most successful 
are undoubtedly “ Henry Esmond ”’ and “ Reu- 
ben Medlicot.” 

Of Mr. Thackeray’s novelty we have spoken 
at large elsewhere. Some critics affect to find 
in this work great lack of originality. We 
confess we cannot agree with them. An author, 
who takes his hero through three volumes of 
trials, dangers, and self-denials, and at the end 
of his tribulations marries him to a jealous old 
lady, somewhat pitted with the small pox, and 
who had the happiness to be a doting wife 
and a fond mother considerably more than a 
quarter of a century before, cannot, we think, 
be fairly charged with any want of boldness or 
originality. If Mr. Thackeray borrowed at all, 
it must have been from Voltaire. The poetical 
justice that falls upon Henry Esmond has no 
mang that we are aware of, except, per- 

aps, in the case of Dr. Panglos. 

“The Gossip,” by “the Honourable Mrs. Er- 
skine Norton,” is noticeable only for the cor- 
respondeuce ithas occasioned. Messrs. Saunders 
and Otley chose to advertise it as the work of “the 
Honourable Mrs. Norton.” Now these publish- 
ers could not have been so ignorant of their trade 
as not to know that every individual reading that 
advertisement would be led to believea falsehood. 
“The Honourable Mrs. Norton” means that 
smart she-Sheridan who writes such pungent 
stories about gentlemen’s tempers and gentle- 
men’s-vices ; who shews us what brutes all men 
are in general, but what especial brutes hus- 
bands are in particular ; who wrote three volumes 
not long since, whereof the chief moral was, that 
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a man must be a wretch and a monster who feels 
resentment at finding that his wife has a pure 
sentimental attachment for another man. Sharp, 
clever, stinging her works have a sale, and her 
name at the head of an advertisement has a 
value in pounds, shillings, and pence. Know- 
ing this, Messrs. Saunders and Otley adver- 
tised “ The Gossip” as by the Honourable 
Mrs. Norton. The lady publicly repudiated 
the thing; and it then came out that Messrs. 
Saunders and Otley did not mean 7%e Honour- 
able Mrs. Norton,* but a lady who, being a 
widow of an honourable Mr. Erskine, is now 
married toa Mr.Norton. We shall not interfere 





* The following is thé correspondence as it appeared in 


the Times— 
: “ To the Editor of the Times. 


“ Srr—My attention has been called by my Publishers 
to an advertisement, by Messrs. Saunders and Ottley, “ of 
a new work by the Hon. Mrs. E. Norton.” I understand 
the author of this work to be a lady formerly married to 
a son of the late Lord Erskine (though the death of that 
lady is stated in the peerage to have taken place in 1833), 
and afterwards married to an American gentleman named 
Norton. By no rule can this make her “* The Hon. Mrs. 
E. Norton :” and as the advertisement is worded so as to 
create confusion and doubt, I shall be much obliged if you 
will allow this notice ef it to appear in your Journal. 

“T am, Sir, &c. 
“ Carotine Norton.” 
“ To the Editor of the Times. 

“Srr—In reply to a letter which appeared in your 
Journal of yesterday, signed “ Caroline PNorton,” rb 
to observe, that no confusion between the names of Mrs. 
Norton and Mrs. Erskine Norton ought to exist. 

“It is well known to be the custom of titled widows mar- 
Tying commoners to retain the title and name of their first 
husbands. On my second i I did not think it 
right to form a precedent ~— this custom ; but bein 
possessed of a courtesy title only, I added the name o' 
my second husband. 

‘The late Commodore Erskine was not an American, as 
averred by Mrs. Norton, but an Englishman, nobly sus- 
taining the character of his country in the service of the 
late Emperor of Brazil, by whom he was rewarded with 
pa insignia of two — of my oa He died in 

in consequence of his state of 

Hes an oO th, brought on by 

“ As to my identity, somewhat im ed by a statement 
of my death in “ Burke's Poscage,’” as having taken place 
in 1838, I am free to own that I read that paragraph 
long since with some degree of natural consternation, but 
the experience of nineteen years has convinced me that 
Mr. Burke was in error; and I should be happy to hear 
that Mrs. Norton is in the enjoyment of as health as 
myself at this moment. 

‘* With the deepest regret for the discomposure which the 
‘* Gossip” seems to have occasioned to that lady, 

“Tam, Sir, 

* Your obedient servant, 
“ Exiza Bianp Erskine Norton.” 
‘To the Editor of the Times. 

. “Sta—Mrs. Erskine Norton having explained her adop- 
tion of the name “The Hon. Mrs. E. Norton,” by 
stating that she follows a rule, I beg to say that she is 
tnistaken. She may refuse to take the name of her second 
husband, but she cannot bestow upon him the courtesy 
title of her first, which she does in the names she assumes. 
I have not noticed the advertisement from discourtesy to 
this lady, nor from any interest in a matter which is per- 


“ Nov. 4. 


between the warring ladies, further than to re- 
mark, that the widow Erskine, now Mrs. Nor- 
ton, has no more right to call herself the Honour- 
able Mrs. Norton, than she has to call herself 
Duchess of Sutherland. Odd licences are often 
taken with inferior titles; but we never before 
heard, even in that middle class rank where 
titles are so craved after, that a lady was em- 
powered to strip his title off her dead husband 
and hang it upon the living body of his succes- 
sor. We have printed the correspondence at 
length below: we mention it here only that we 
may reprobate the publishers’ part in the trans- 
action. We put it to Messrs. Saunders and 
Otley whether they think such acts as these 
quite correct ? 
We see these same publishers are advertising 
a work on Law Reform by “The Right Ho- 
novrables** ++#«” The Right Honourable 
Blank had better either suppress his affix or 
rint his name: until then we utterly disbelieve 
bis “right,” and have not the least confidence 
in “his honour.” Really these things are very 
disgraceful, and ought to be put down. 
The “ Boy hunters,” by Captain Mayne Reid, 
is, as its title imports, a series of adventures ex- 
rienced by three boys in a hunting expedition 
in Louisiana. The author uses his opportunity 
to give frequent lessons in natural history, and 
some of his descriptions of slimy swamps crawl- 
ing with alligators are sufficient to check any 
strong inclination to make one at the Captain's 
juvenile parties. There is no lack of perilous 





sonally indifferent to me, but as a measure of necessity, 
in common fairness to those with whom I have entered 
into literary engagements, and who have desired it. I do 
not presume to suppose I can prevent any lady calling 
herself by any name she pleases ; but I am bound to ex- 
plain that which seems p ly to mislead (since even 
the name of Erskine, on which the claim rests, is omitted), 
and to repeat, that the name assumed, “* The Hon. Mrs. 
E. Norton,” is a name which does not exist, as any one 
may satisfy himself by looking for it in the Peerage. 
*T am, Sir, 
** Yours obediently, 


“ Carotine Norton.” 


“ To the Editor of the Times. 

«« Srn—I beg to refer Mrs. Norton to “‘ Dod’s Peerage” 
for this year, pp. 635, 636. 

** Blackstone states that none but duchesses legally pre- 
serve their titles in a second marriage; but it is to be 
hoped that usage will never in this country stamp second 
marriages with degradation; and that a title once be- 
stowed, whether by the Sovereign, a father, or a husband, 
may remain with the individual, except in cases of at- 
tainder or divorce. A contrary practice, it is well known, 
has led in foreign countries to very immoral results. 

** This is the question on a general basis. The addition 
of a name, or the substitution of a letter for a name, are 
points too trifling to be commented upon ; and I am quite 
satisfied with Mrs. Norton’s personal assurance that she 
meant no personal discourtesy to myself. 

“T am, Sir, 
* Your obedient servant, 


“ Nov. 8. “ Exiza Brann Erskine Norton.” 
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incidents. A huge bear follows one of the boys 
up a tree, and to the end of one of its horizontal 
branches: another animal of the same genus, 
but of that different species which cannot climb, 
drives them all three up trees, and besieges them 
there. Opossums, weaves lynxes, fall to their 
rifles, and they in their turn are taken and tied 
up to be tortured by the Indians. The volume 
is well adapted for “‘ young people.” 

Douglas Jerrold collects his fugitive papers, 
and labels them “Cakes and Ale.” The cakes 
have plenty of plums, and the ale is so well 
spiced we taste the ginger hot in the mouth too. 

The “Memoirs of Doctor Blenkinsop,” y 
the author of “ Paddiana,” are coarse and dull, 
without being very farcical. 

Of course the great “ Stowe” literature pro- 
ceeds in its cheap, and somewhat dishonest, 
career. We hear that one publisher boasts he 
has made 10,000/. profit by three editions of 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin,” and every scrap the 
Lady ever published is being reprinted, very 
much to her annoyance, and with no great ad- 
vantage to her literary fame. We have no 
wish to add to the publicity of such very unfair 
doings. 

There has been,-and still is, a pamphlet con- 
troversy as to the solvency of the existing As- 
surance Companies. Mr. Christie, of the 
Scottish Equitable, and Mr. Thomson, of the 
Standard, have published somewhat alarming 
pamphlets; but as we hope to be able to apply 
ourselves more specially to this subject in an 
early Number, we refrain from here anticipating 
what we shall there have to say, or from pro- 
nouncing an opinion which further inquiries 
may, perhaps, in some measure modify. 

Of the Serials, we find that “ Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,” by the author of “ Handley 
Cross,” has just been completed. We cannot 
recommend that any ladies should be introduced 
to the sham captains, Seedybucks, Quods, and 
Bounceys, with which the work abounds, and 
still less to the very equivocal, or rather unequi- 
vocal, Miss Howards and Miss Glitters, who 
are described as turning the mansion of the 
Scattercashes into “a house full of trumpets.” 
Our sporting friends, however, will find the 
broad coarse fun of the thing very much to 
their taste; and Leech’s illustrations are an 
attraction that would carry us through a much 
duller book. 

We are told that this periodical circulates 
largely in rural districts, and among the owners 
of the soil. All such will thank them for in- 
troducing to their notice a little book * which 





* “Talpa, or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm; an 
eS Fragment.” By C. W. H. Reeve. Lond. 


will turn a dry, albeit, an interesting, study 
into unmixed amusement. Here they will find 
a history (illustrated by George Cruikshank !) 
of the miseries that beset a landowner during 
the process of converting 250 acres of swamp 
into a fine, six-field shift, turnip-bearing farm. 
Who C. W. H. is we suppose we must not 
guess; but those who relish the rich humour 
that runs through the volume, and note how 
scholarship and worldly experience are brought 
te bear upon the subject, will have no great 
difficulty in making up their minds as to the 
paternity. 

The “ Marvels of Science” belongs to a class 
of works whereof we had prepared a somewhat 
extended notice. The publishers, however, 
have been anxious to throw all their books ypon 
the market, so as to get the subscriptions into 
their Christmas accounts. Works are pouring 
in upon us even as we write. The “ Publishers’ 
Circular” contains the titles of upwards of a 
thousand publications, born into this cold world 
within three months. We are compelled, there- 
fore, to postpone to our next Number a review 
of the progress which our generation is making 
in the arts and sciences. As to attempts to 
reconcile Science with Revelation, they are very 
dangerous things in the hands of half-taught 
men. We never yet knew a man of real scien- 
tific acquirements whose faith in Revelation was 
shaken for a moment by any discoveries in 
science he might make; and we all know very 
well that Newton, who was the greatest of phi- 
losophers, was, at the same time, the humblest 
of Christians. Such men as they who wrote 
the Bridgewater Treatises can tread safely 
on such ground, and their works cannot be too 
often, or too cheaply, reprinted : but great harm 
may be done to weak minds by superficial 
writers who have no qualification for the task 
they undertake, except excellent intentions. 
Real learning makes a man humble, and trustful 
in things beyond human ken; and such men 
need no such books as those to which we allude. 
When such books are written, they should 
be done by a great proficient in the science 


. dealt with ; otherwise they do harm. 


For a multitude of miscellaneous works we 
must refer to our subsequent notices, indexed as 
they are by the Table of Contents. -“‘ The Stowe 
Papers” have not been published at the mo- 
ment we write; and of some recently-produced 
volumes—such .as a whiskey-flavoured book 
from an Irishman—we shall only say, that a 

lance at them is sufficient to convince us that 
they are only directed to the book-societies, 
with the hope that their titles will induce curio- 
sity. If accident should give them notoriety, 
we can administer a corrective hereafter: if 
not, we see no good purpose in disturbing their 
obscurity. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 





Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
Lord Joun Russert, M.P. Vols I. and II. 


Tue succession of great poets is broken. The 
grave has closed on Moore—on the poet who 
indulged our youth with luscious song, and 
whose Eastern love-verses will in all time to 
come cause young bosoms to palpitate with 
leasure, and young eyes to stream with tears. 
Ever, aye, for ever, will Moore be the poet of 
youth, whether for weal or for woe. Gene- 
ration after generation, throughout the wide- 
spread continents where thought is born in 
Anglo-Saxon words, will feel the influence of 
this dead man’s fancies. They may criticise 
him in their manhood, they may perchance 
despise him in their age, but they may not deny 
that with bounding hearts and quickened pulse 
they have read and loved him in their youth. 
Full many a swain and many a fond maid 
whose far-back distant ancestor is yet unborn, 
shall feel the sweet communion of their souls 
best touched by his mellifluous cadences, and 
shall sob together as they read. Through long 
vistas of years yet to come, and in lands yet to 
be peopled, Hinda and her young Gheber will 
sorrow, love, and die. 
Thou, for my sake, at Allah’s shrine ; 
And I, at any God's for thine— 
will wield many a union betwixt discordant 
creeds; and when the catastrophe is reached, 
and those lines are sighed over together— 
All eyes are turned—thine, Hinda, thine 
Fix their last fading life-beams there. 
Twas but a moment fierce and high 
The death-pile blazed into the sky, 
And far away, o'er rock and flood, 
Its melancholy radiance sent ; 
While Hafed, like a vision, stood 
Reveal’d before the burning pyre, 
Tall, shadowy, like a spirit of fire 
Shrined in its own grand element ! 
**’ Tis he!” the shuddering maid exclaims ; 
But, while she speaks, he’s seen no more ; 
High burst in air the funeral flames, 
And Iran’s hopes and her’s are o’er! 
One wild, heart-broken shriek she gave ; 
Then sprung as if to reach that blaze, 
Where still she fix’d her dying gaze, 
And, gazing, sunk into the wave— 
Deep. deep—where never care or pain 
Shall reach her innocent heart again ! 
hearts will soften, and combine like gold and 
| nae aa Far be it from us to attempt to 
etermine whether good or evil may predomi- 
nate in the eternal workings of the gone poet's 
thoughts ; but this we know, that the poetry 
of Moore will act on human hearts as springtide 
does on birds and flowers. 


Edited by the Right Honourable 
London: Longmans, 1853. 


Such were the words in which, in the second 
Number of this “ Review,” we announced the 
death of the last of our great contemporary 
poets. We have no other or better words 
wherewith to hail the first instalment of the 
full materials for some future biography. 

More prudent than his race, Moore took 
pains to lay up for his family a hoard he could 
never be tempted to dissipate. Doubtlesss, it 
often comforted him to think that the few lines 
he jotted down at bed-time, shortly descriptive 
of the events of the day, would come forth into 
light when he was gone, and would give 
warmth and sustenance to those he loved. In 
his choice of a literary executor, also, the poet 
has shewn a prudence which almost discredits 
his genius. A merely literary man would have 
woven all this mighty mass of papers into a 
diffuse and pHs E imperfeet biography. 
He would have had a reputation to make; and so 
would have popped himself, like the wren upon 
the eagle’s oa and bored us with his intra- 
sive twitterings. Lord John Russell has no 
literary reputation to make or mar; he has his 
own well-defined station in his country’s his- 
tory. The statesman, whose youthful achieve. 
ment it was, to strike the fetters off thralled 
conscience, and who in early manhood could 
boast that he had recast the complex constitu- 
tion of this free England, and that his work- 
manship was excellent in action, needs no other 
renown. In such a man, to write ambitiously 
had been a weakness— to attain success second 
to any other, would have been a sad failure. 
Nothing of the sort has been attempted. Like 
a man of business, Lord John first set about 
fulfilling the object of his friend’s bequest, by 
obtaining from a publisher the means of placing 
that friend’s only remaihing relation in a Ya 
tion of comfortable independence. This done, 
like a man of sense, he applied himself strictly 
and soberly to the execution of his task; re- 
membering ever that it was the poet who was 
to speak, and not the editor ; prefacing as little 
as usage would warrant, arranging, dovetail- 
ing, very seldom annotating, but testing every 
thing before it passed to type by the simple 
touchstone of the good taste of an English gen- 
tleman. ‘The result promises to become a book 
that will be read like Boswell’s Johnson, 
and form the horn-book of every pique-assiette. 

Those, however, who expect to find here the 
life of Mr. Little, and the frolicsome doings of 
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allthenaughty Julias, no-better-than-they-ought- 
to-be Chloes, Kissing Rosa’s, and half-melting 
Fanny’s, will be woefully disappointed. We 
strongly suspect that Moore wrote the history 
of the first twenty years of his life on purpose 
to warn all others off this ground; and, so far 
as appears from these volumes, he might have 
lived the life of Origen up to the time when, 
two months after the fact had occurred, he 
darkly hints to his mother that he has become 
a Benedict. 

In trath, never did a man’s life, as written by 
himself in his letters and his diary, so utterly 
differ from the mind of the poet as depicted in 
his writings. In the latter, he is sometimes a 
great sca ce, always a great mar hot- 
headed and impulsive, passion-full and eager, 
scattering duties to the winds, and pursuing 
pleasures with unhalting speed, teaching trea- 
son to talk in well modulated English, and 
praying for vengeance upon all sorts of tyrants 
with an energy that would give us to expect a 

t seven feet high, bearded to the eyes and 
armed to the shoulder. That is Moore 
in his imagination. Moore in his acts was the 
kindest and most constant little creature alive ; 
doting all his life through, upon his excellent 
and strongminded mother (great men always 
owe their greatness to their mothers), and 
writing her two letters every week of his life ; 
making it his first duty to support his father ; 
continual in anxious tenderness to his wife; 
chronicling in his diary, with open pleasure, 
every little act by which she testifies her affec- 
tion ; and interesting himself in all the decora- 
tive details of babyhood : being altogether as 
affectionate, equable, and “ livewithable” as if 
he had been no more a man of genius than Mr. 
Christopher, and no more a poet that Mr. 
Herries. As to his red-armed patriotism, he cer- 
tainly had a strong theoretical love of freedom, 
both of thought and action; but in his youth 
he passed through Trinity College without 
being implicated in any secret society, and was 
the intimate of Robert Emmet, without having 
ventured one pace in the scaffoldward footste 
< that gifted oo pgs In his manhood, he 
thought O’Connell a disgusting demagogue. 
While all Ireland was snathage Mnses > ae 
pink of patriots, he was absolutely refusing to 
sit in Parliament. He was quite right. His 
patriotism was an abstraction much too volatile 
to be concreted into votes. Had he soberly 
felt all that he in his inspiration wrote, he would 
have known it nearer, seen imperfections, 
perhaps entertained disgusts : as a mere vision, 
there was nothing to tarnish its glory. 

But @ propos of this fragment, we must not 

off into an essay on the life and genius of 


) 
Ries: let us to our little analysis. 
The volumes contain, first, a preface by Lord 


John Russell, succeeded by two notes; one 
containing an extract from the Irish Quarterly 
Review, and the second, a spirited defence of 
Tasso, a subject which is known to be rather a 
specialité of the noble editor. Secondly, we 
have an autobiography of the poet in seventy- 
six pages—“ emoir of myself, begun many 
years ago, but never, I fear, to be completed” — 
occupied only with the recollections of his early 

outh, and terminating with his nineteenth year. 
Lord John Russell fills up the intervening pe- 
riod, 1793—1806, with a selection from the 
poet’s correspondence during that iod. 
The letters are all addressed to his mother, his 
father, or Miss Godfrey ; but sometimes those 
letters contained enclosures of others he has re- 
ceived from Lord Moira and other great folk 
with whom he was living in London. In 1806 
occurred his duel with Jeffrey, and Moore has 
left a special memoir of that eccurrence. 
Thence for twelve years onwards the tale of the 
poet’s life is told only by his correspondence, 
We leave him in 1818 writing to his mother, to 
Power, to Jeffrey, and to Miss Godfrey, and we 
are summoned away to the opening pages of 
his diary. 

This diary commences on the 18th August 
1818, when Moore was thirty-nine years old ; 
and as one year of it fills rather more than the 
latter half of the seeond of these volumes, we 
may expect that this will be the staple of the 
eight volumes yet to come. It is infinitely 
more interesting than the letters. In his letters, 
the poet writes to please or to inform his im- 
mediate correspondents. He has to scold Miss 
Godfrey for her remissness; he has to teil 
Lady Donegal how he had half promised to 
write an epilogue for Mrs. Wilmot’s tragedy ; 
to inform Mr. Power that Mr. Joseph Stratt 
sent his carriage for him and Bessy (Mrs. 
Moore), and sent them back again from Derby 
to Mayfield in it: much more frequently than 
all, he has to tell small matters of caps and 
tapes relating to his wife and daughters in those 
bi-weekly letters which, all her life long, he wrote 
to his mother. Often, indeed, he sites to his 
correspondents things that it cannot but interest 
posterity to hear, as when he deplores to Miss 
Godfrey that Bessy “looks so wan and feeble 
as to make me quite miserable,” attributing 
the cause to “ those domestic cares which she 
feels much too anxiously and busily for that 
repose of mind and body which is so necessary 
to her.” Again, when he writes from May- 
field—being at that time in the height of his 
fame—to Power, begging him to send him five 
or six pounds, for he had no money at all in 
his house. So, when he tells Mr. Power, 
the publisher, “ Murray, has been offering me, 
through Lord Byron, some hundreds (number 
not specified) a-year to become editor of a Re- 
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OF THOMAS MOORE. 


view like the ‘ Edinburgh’ and ‘ Quarterly ’— 
Jeffrey has fifteen;” and when Jeffrey duns 
him for articles for the “ Edinburgh,” offering 
him from twenty to thirty guineas a sheet, yet 
rejecting a review of Glenarvon, under the pre- 
tence that Horner had advised him not to 
mention the book. So, we are glad to know 
the intimate thoughts of the poet upon the Irish 
agitators of his time, and are a little startled to 
find him (who, according to Lord J. Russell, 
“always adhered to the Roman-Catholic 
Church,” and who answered an importunate 

roselytizer by the words, “ Sir, I was born and 
Pred in the faith of my fathers, and in that faith 
I intend to die”) writing to Lady Donegal, in 
1815, of the Dublin politicians—* I do not 
think a good cause was ever ruined by a more 
bigoted, brawling, and disgusting set of dema- 
gogues; and though it be the religion of my 
fathers, I must say, that much of this vile, 
vulgar spirit is to be traced to that wretched 
faith which is again polluting Europe with 
Jesuitism and Inquisitions, and which, of all 
the humbugs that have stultified mankind, is 
the most narrow-minded and mischievous.’’* 
All these, and a thousand other interesting 
matters, are mixed up with much of that affec- 
tionate commonplace which we like to know 
that the man used, for it tells us what manner 
of man he was; but when we once have known 
it, we searcely care to read its continual ite- 
ration. 

The diary, on the other hand, has not in it an 
unwelcome word. The best manner in which 
we can convey to the reader the extent of 
amusement he may expect, will be to pillage 
for his use a few specimens. 

This is the style in which he hits offa dinner- 
party at Boweod. 

Sept. 19th. Wrote some letters and walked out with W. 
and Mary D.; dined at Bowood: the company, two Miss 
Edgeworths and Dumont. . . . . Some amusing things 
mentioned at dinner—Madame de Staél very angry with 
William Smith for his act in favour of the Unitarians : 
thought it was an act for the abolition of the Trinity : 
“C'est vous done (said she, on being introduced to 
Smith) qui ne voulez point de mystéres!” Talked of 
Penn’s book about the end of the world, and Swift's ri- 
dicule of Bickerstaff's prophecy, which I must see. 
Swift says the only persons glad at the end of the world, 
were a man going to be hanged and another going to 
be cut for the stone. Talked of Perry. Lord L. said, 
that when the Philharmonic Society was established, 
two or three years ago, Perry gave up writing the lead- 
ing political article of his paper, in order to write the 
accounts of the performances at the Philharmonic—a 





* This letter occurs at Vol. ii. p. 73. As to Moore’s 
Roman Catholicism, it may be further remarked that 
he sometimes went to church, had his children baptized 
into the English church, and that he begged off going to 
confession when a boy, and never went afterwards. 
In his Memoir he says, “ My mother was a sincere 
Catholic, and even gave in to some of the old super- 
stitions connected with that faith in a manner remark- 
able for a person of her natural strength of mind.” 
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good story, but not true. Ayreton wrote those musical 
criticisms. 1 mentioned a good scene I was witness to 
at Perry’s table, when the Duke of Sussex dined with 
him, when, to his horror, he found he had unconsciously 
asked a brother editor to meet his R.H. This was 
Doherty, the well-known, unfortunate, ways-and-means 
Irishman, whom Perry had asked, without knowing 
much about him, and without intending he should meet 
the Duke of Sussex, who had only fixed to dine with 
Perry the day before. The conversation turning upon 
newspapers, the Duke said, in his high, squeak toue 
of voice, “There is a Mr. Dockerty, 1 find, going to 
ublish a paper.” I looked towards Doherty, and saw 
is face redden. “ Yes, sir,” said he, “ I am the person: 
I had the honour of sending your Royal Highness my 
rospectus.” I then looked towards Perry, and saw Avs 
ace blacken: the intelligence was as new to him as to 
me. I knew what was passing in his mind, but so did 
not my honest friend Tegart, the apothecary, who, 
thinking that the cloud on Perry’s brow arose from the 
fear of a rival journalist, exclaimed, with good-natured 
promptitude, to put him out of pain, “ Ob, Mr. Doherty’s 
is a weekly newspaper!” It is altogether excellent. 
Perry is as good-natured and honourable a man as I 
know anywhere, and does honour to the cause he has so 
consistently and ably advocated. We talked of Bowles’s 
copy of the “ Institutes” of Calvin, to which he has had 
a drawing prefixed, of Servetus roaring in the flames, 
and Calvin reading to him: underneath are the words 
which Calvin used in describing Sevetus’s sufferings, 
“ Ter reboabat, Hispanico more, Miserecordia.”” Dumont 
talked of Castalion as one of the first teachers of tolera- 
tion, and who had held, against Calvin and Beza, that 
hereties were non gleri iendi. He then cited Bayle 
and Locke as able champions of toleration. I said that 
Bayle’s ideas of religious freedom were, as well as 
Locke’s, fettered by his prejudices against the Catholics, 
This he, Dumont, granted as to Locke, but denied as to 
Bayle. I fiud, however, | am right: in the preface to 
the “Commentaire Philosophique” Bayle not only 
praises the penal laws of England, but proposes a league 
of all Christian princes (non Papistes), and even-of in- 
fidel princes, against Popery, and says, “Ce ne seroit pas 
une ligue moins honorable que celle qu'on feroit contre les 
Corsatres de Barbarie.” 
Here is a history of two days, shewing how 
a good husband, with a kind wife, when he 
stays out of nights, is not scolded, and how he 
makes up for it by a day’s domesticity and a 
game of cribbage. Fancy Hafed and Hinda 
playing cribbage! Yet, if all had gone right, 
it must have come to that or something like it. 


Oct, 19th. Had promised a was coming to me 
this morning, to meet me half way. Mrs. Phipps, upon 
whom I called as 1 went, came out with me in order to 
get a glimpse of “ Memory ers.” He and I walked 
to my cottage ; much delighted with the scenery around ; 
said he preferred the valley and village before us to the 
laid-out grounds of Bowood. Shewed him some of my 
Sheridan mg He mentioned “ Memoirs of Jack- 
son” of Exeter, written by himself, which he saw in 
MS. some years ago, and in which he remembered 
there was a most glowing description of his pupil, Miss 
Linley, standing singing by his side, and so beautiful 
that “ you might think you were looking into the face 
of an angel.” I wish I had these “ Memoirs.” Walked 
with him to the village, and then as far as Phipps’s, 
where I was to dine, in order to go to the Devizes Dall 
in the evening. The party, Macdonald and Miss May- 
ham, the Phippses themselves, and I. Mentioned after 
dinner my invitation to Beckford’s. Phipps bid me 
take care what I did, for Sir Richard Hoare was called 
to account seriously by his brother magistrates the other 
day for having visited Beckford: and was obliged to 
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explain that it was for the purposes of information, and 
not a visit of ceremony. The ball dull enough: got 
home between two and three, and found Bess just rising 
from her bed to blow the fire for some hot drink for 


me. 

20th. Ill, from want of sleep the two nights before ; 
looked over Rogers’s poems, and marked some lines 
with pencil; read the newspapers. A game of cribbage 
after dinner with Bessy. Sheridan’s speeches in the 
evening; a dull, unprofitable day. 


MORE DOMESTIC MATTERS, 


Returned home to dinner at four; went to bed early, 
and was called up by Bessy at half-past eleven o'clock : 
sent for the midwife, who arrived between one and two, 
and at a quarter before four my darling Bessy was safely 
delivered of a son (and heir in partibus), to my unspeak- 
able delight, for never had I felt half such anxiety about 
her. I walked about the parlour by myself, like one dis- 
tracted ; sometimes stopping to pray, sometimes opening 
the door to listen; and never was gratitude more fervent 
than that with which I knelt down to thank God for the 
dear girl's safety, when all was over—(the maid, by the 
by, very near catching me on my knees). . Went to bed 
at six o'clock. 

24th. Rose at half-past nine. Bessy and the little 
hero surprisingly well. Wrote to Lord lowne, 

&c.: Lord Lansdowne’s answer most friendly and 
Fattering. I wish he had offered to be godfather; had 
not to ask him. Walked to Devizes for money: 
drew on Wilkie for 40/.: the little prodigal is no sooner 
born than money is wanted for him. Returned to dinner 


at five. 

25th (Sunday). Resumed my Sheridan task, from 
which I have been diverted and disturbed all the last 
week. At Bessy’s request, read prayers by her bedside, 
and joined heartily with her in thanksgiving for her safe 
delivery. 

Of course, Moore had his persecutions. 
Every unknown genius sent him manuscripts. 
This is only one of a hundred memoranda on 
the same subject. 


Aug. 24th. Arrived at my cottage. Always glad to return 
to it, and the dear girl who makes it so happy for me. 
Found heaps of letters, some of them from poets and 
authers, who are the pest of my life: one sending me a 
* Serio-comic Drama of Invasion, in Three Acts, inclu- 
ding the Vision and the Battle,” and referring me for his 
poetic credentials to three admirals and “ the late comp- 
troller of the navy!” Another begging to know whether 
I was acquainted with “any man or woman to whom 
money was for a time useless,” who would venture 100/. 
upon a literary speculation he hadin hand. The third 
letter from an eternal Amelia Louisa, announcing to me 
that her long threatened MS. was on its way to Wiltshire 
for my perusal. 
26th. Answered the author who wanted the “ useless 
money :” told him I, at least, had none of that description, 
—very sorry, &c. &c. Wrote also to the poetical grocer’s 
apprentice in Dublin, from whom I had had a long letter 
the week before, complaining that I had left his MSS., 
when I came away, unfolded, and “open to the gaze of 
every one;” assured him I was sorry for the accident, 
which was owing to the carelessness of the m to whom 
T entrusted them, and concluded my letter thus: “ Wishing 
eee eee ee ere eae 
eruel to divert y any false hopes of literary eminence, 
Iam, &e. ae.” "Bogan sed Holeroft’s Memoirs,”—his de- 
scription of the life of a Newmarket boy, very curious and 
interesting. I wish every literary man would write his 
own memoirs. 


A MEDLEY. 


Sept. 11th. Mr. Hamilton the printer, who was once pro- 
prietor of the * Critical Review,” called upon me with a 


letter of introduction from Wilkie. Came to propose to me 
to be editor of anew Monthly Review ; explained his plan, 
and said, with a true trading spirit, that he intended the 
politics of the work should be Whiggish, because those 
ap) to be becoming the fashionable politics of the day. 
I declined, of course ; told him that, as long as the little 
fancy and originality I possessed, remained, I should not 
take to reviewing ; but when I become invalided, I shall 
look upon the editorship of a review as a good sort of 
Greenwich Hospital to retire te. Two other monitions 
served upon me from the Court of Admiralty for the de- 
falcation of my deputy. Called at Carpenter's, and had 
the triumph of telling him the liberal conduct of the Long- 
mans to me about the profits of the “ Fudges;” such a 
contrast to his own! Bought a pretty gown at Hodgkin- 
son’s, to send by Scully to my sister. Dined at the 
George with Scully, and went alone to the Haymarket 
Theatre: “ Honeymoon” and the “‘ Green Man ;” Major 
Dumpling in the latter by Tokeby excellent ; a pretty 

tl, Miss E. Blanchard, who moves her head like a man- 
} when ‘tis near stopping. Why are there not more 
pretty girls on the stage? 

The Longmans are well spoken of, not only 
in the above extract, but throughout these 
volumes. They appear to have behaved to- 
wards the poet throughout his connection with 
them with a delicacy and liberality we are glad 
to see thus recorded. We wonder whether all 
their contemporaries will figure thus creditably 
in posthumous memoirs. 

Sept. 8th. Walked out, after breakfasting and writ- 
ing to Bess (my daily task when away from her), 
with H., D., and Burdett, through Lord Aylesbury’s 
forest. Magnificent ! could ramble through forest scenery 
for ever: there is less of the world there than anywhere 
else, except on the ocean, if one was alone on it. Talked 
much of Ireland, with which Burdett is delighted; he 
told me if I would collect Pye against Lord Castlereagh’s 
ministry in Ireland, and draw up resolutions, he would 
move them in the House, and impeach him; but the 
thing is gone by. He is evidently prejudiced against 
Grattan, and did not shew quite a right feeling on the late 
outrageous attack upon that noble old man in Dublin ; 
he wants (what so many ee candour. Curran evi- 
dently the favourite of the whole party ; and, no doubt, 
was far above Grattan in wit and genius, but still farther 
below him in real wisdom and goodness. I told stories 
of Curran which made them laugh a deal ; his ad- 
venture at Oxford with Reinagle and his man John ; his 
ayes to the Englishman who was laughing at him on 

e top of the coach, “* May God Almighty never huma- 
nize your countenance, you odious eae 3” and man 
others. Talked of the intercourse of men of letters wit 
Coogee ; the story of a man who had been ceremoniously 
yielding precedence to another at some nobleman’s house, 
but, upon hearing he was only a poet, saying, “* Oh, 
then, 4 a my place,” and instantly from ar before 
him: authors “fiers dans leurs écrits et rampans dans les 
antichambres.” At dinner, besides Lt an of the day 
before, old Crowe, the author of “* Lewesdon Hil,” a good 
poet, and a man of simple manners ; but his day of talent 

by. Translation by a schoolboy of “they ascended 

ladders, — ‘* ascendebant per adolescentiores” (the 
comparative degree of lad, i.e. ladder). Music in the 
——. Burdett’s third daughter, Johanna, an ex- 
ceedingly pretty girl. Davies's “Waters of Babylon” 
again set a-going. 

There is much of graver matter and more 
historical interest; but as this book will be in 
every one’s hands, we have neither necessity 


nor excuse for unduly trenching upon its 
pages. 
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MR. THACKERAY AND THE AGE OF QUEEN ANNE.* 


Tux first volume of this novel is quite as hard 
reading as an equal number of pages of Mr. 
Burke’s peerage: in the second the interest 
begins to quicken and grow lively ; in the third 
it acquires strength, and carries the reader 
wondering to the end. Two months have 
elapsed since the day of publication, and we 
opine that very few of our subscribers have 
omitted to take at least a cursory glance at 
«“ Mr. Thackeray’s new work.” But of these 
a large number have dipped into it, and found 
the quaint type, and the dull matter-of-fact style 
of narration, by no means to their taste; a still 
larger number have got hopelessly entangled 
in the genealogy of the Castlewoods, and have 
testily thrown the book down; a few have dis- 
covered that they had before them only 
«< Jeames” or “ Yellowplush” masquerading in 
an ill-worn cast-off suit of Mr. De Foe, and 
have incontinently deserted—only a little rem- 
nant, persevering and confiding, have been true 
to the end. These last are doubtless now re- 
warded by the innocent conviction, that while 
their sympathies were gently played upon, they 
have been acquiring an intimate knowledge of 
the history of Queen Anne, and a perfect ac- 
quaintance with all the great men of her time. 

Seeing that we write for the many as well as 
for the few, it will be safer to preface our 
remarks upon this curious production by a 
rapidly-sketched outline of the story these 
volumes tell. 

The pedigree of the Esmonds is long to re- 
count; but when the hero of our tale was born, 
Thomas, Lord Castlewood, of the peerage of 
Ireland, was the head of the family, and Fran- 
cis, his cousin, was the heir-presumptive. The 
Irish peer had married Isabel, or, as she was 
sometimes called, Jezebel Esmond, a lady who 
had followed the vagabond court of Charles the 
Second pores to the Restoration, who had 
alternately dispensed her favours to Charles and 
to his brother James, and who had married her 
cousin Thomas to unite the family honours and 
estates. As the lady had been kind to king 
Charles at Breda, in 1650, and was not married 
till just before his death, which was in 1685, 
we scarcely wonder that she should be described 
as “a fly-blown, rank old morsel” when 
Thomas married her. It is rather to be admired, 
erty that the lady, after having survived 

alf a century of summers, gave birth even to 
a rickety and a short-lived son, than that she 
should be disappointed in all her after expecta- 
tions of an heir to the house of Castlewood. 


* The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel in 
the Service of ‘Her Majesty Queen poe Written by 
Himself. 3 Vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1852. 





Henry Esmond is introduced to the reader 
as a natural son of Lord Castlewood, vgn | 
vague dreams of an infancy passed abroad, an 
stranger recollections of a childhood endured in 
the family of a weaver. He is adopted as the 
page of Lady Jezebel, whose patches, and rouge- 
pots, and affectations of juvenile playfulness, 
form attractive topics, to which the author con- 
stantly recurs, each time dilating pleasantly 
thereon through many pages. Father Holt, a 
Jesuit, who plots, and fights, and passes in and 
out of bow windows that turn into staircases on 
the touch of a spring, teaches the boy to speak 
Latin and French, to tell lies, to fence, and to 
be a Royalist and a Papist. 

Meanwhile the Revolution of 1688 takes 

lace. 
In 1690, while the viscountess still con- 
sidered herself “in a situation thet forbade 
horse exercise,” Lord Castlewood goes forth to 
join a Jacobite rising, and Castlewood is occu- 

ied by King William’s troops. The viscount 
is killed at the battle of the Boyne, havin 
confessed to an Irish priest that he was marri 
to Henry Esmond’s mother, who afterwards 


died a nun, and that consequently Henry 


Esmond is heir to the title and estates. 

The boy, however, now twelve years old, 
studies in solitude at Castlewood, shrinking 
into the shadows as an unrecognised hanger-on 
of the family, when the cousin, Francis Es- 
mond, arrives with his wife to take possession 
of the estate, and. to wear the title. 

The new lord, his lady, her daughter Beatrix, 
and her son Frank, are the chief personages in 
this historic story. The age ofthe lady is 
stated to be scarce twenty at this time; but as 
Beatrix was four years old, and as girls in king 
Charles the Second’s time were not generally 
married at fifteen, we:are inclined to suspect 
that Lady Castlewood has lost a few years by 
an after thought, and a retouch of the memoir 
writer. However, taking the author’s own ac- 
count of this matter, the boy Henry stands half 
way between mother and daughter, the mother 
being eight years his elder, the daughter eight 
years his junior. Now for.the lady. 


THE, LADY CASTLEWOOD. 


My lady had on her side her three idols: first and 
foremost, Jove and supreme ruler, was her lord, Harry’s 
atron, the good Viscount Castlewood. All wishes of 
is were laws with her. If he had a headache, she was 
ill. If he frowned, she trembled. If he joked, she 
smiled and was charmed. Af he went a hunting she 
was always at the window to see him ride away, her 
little son crowing on her arm, or on the watch till his 
return. She made dishes for his dinner; spiced his 
wine for him; made the toast for his tankard at break- 
fast ; hushed the house when he slept.in his chair; and 
watched for a look when he woke. If my lord was not 
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little proud of his beauty, my lady adored it. She 
clung to his arm as he paced the terrace, her two fair 
little hands clasped round his great one; her eyes were 
never tired of looking in his face and wondering at its 

rfection. Her little son was his son, and had his 
fither’s look and curly brown hair. Her daughter 
Beatrix was his daughter, and had his eyes—were there 
ever such beautiful eyes in the world? All the house 
was arran so as to bring him ease and give him 
pleasure. She liked the small gentry round about to 
come and pay him court: never caring for admiration 
for herself, those who wanted to be well with the lady 
must admire him. Not regarding her dress, she would 
wear a gown to rags, because he had once liked it: and 
if he brought her a brooch or a ribbon, would prefer it 
to all the most costly articles of her wardrobe. 

My lord went to London every year for six weeks, 
and the family being too poor to appear at Court with 
any figure, he went alone. It was not until he was out 
of sight that her face showed any sorrow: and what a 
joy when he came back! What preparation before his 
return! The fond creature had his arm-chair at the 
chimney-side—delighting to put the children in it, and 
look at them there. Nobody took his place at the table ; 
but his silver tankard stood there as when my lord was 
present. 

The lady, however, had one fault. 

THE FAULT. 

It must be owned, even with regard to that other 
angel, his mistress, that she had a fault of character, 
which flawed her bps omg With the other sex per- 
fectly tolerant and kindly, of her own she was invariably 
jealous, and a proof that she had this vice is, that 
though she would acknowledge a thousand faults which 
she had not, to this which she had she could never be 
got toown. But if there came a woman with even a 
semblance of beauty to Castlewood, she was so sure to find 
but some wrong in her, that my lord, laughing in 
his jolly way, would often joke with her concerning her 
foible. Comely servant-maids might come for hire, but 
none were taken at Castlewood. The housekeeper was 
old; my lady’s own waiting-woman squinted, and was 
marked with the small-pox; the housemaids and scul- 
lion were ordinary country wenches, to whom Lady Cas- 
tlewood was kind, as her nature made her to everybody 
almost ; but as soon as ever she had to do with a pretty 
woman, she was cold, retiring, and haughty. The 
country ladies found this fault in her; and though the 
men all admired her, their wives and daughters com- 
plained of her coldness and airs, and said that Castle- 
wood was pleasanter in Lady Jezebel’s time (as the 
dowager was called) than at present. Some few were 
of my mistress’s side. Old Lady Blenkinsop Jointure, 
who had been at court in King James the First's time, 
ous took her side ; and so did eld Mistress Crook- 
shank, Bishop Crookshank’s daughter, of Hexton, who, 
with some more of their like, pronounced my lady an 
angel but the pretty women were not of this mind; 
and the opinion of country was, that my lord was 
be to his wife's apron-strings, and that she ruled over 

im. 

Lord Castlewood’s character requires no ela- 
borate notice. He was jolly, brave, vain, and, as 
we suspect any other man would have become 
eventually, dreadfully bored by his jealous wife. 
To eat, to sit, to talk, continually under the 
watehing eye and trembling suspicion of a 
jealous woman, could end only in one of two 
ways—the husband must become either a slave 
ora brute. Lord Castlewood adopts the latter 
expedient, keeps mistresses, drinks strong drinks, 
smokes, and gambles. The lady wraps herself 


up in her virtue and her disdain, reads with 
her pages and learns to despise her letterless 
lord. This result, however, is arrived at through 
a process of much anguish, and we recommend 
those who have thrown down the novel unread 
to take it up again and search out those pages. 

The lady is jealous of all things, even of her 
pag . Young Henry has a first love, whom 

celebrates as the daughter of Venus, because 
her father, like the husband of that goddess, 
had the honour to be a blacksmith. The 
author probably invents the incident in order 
to remind us, by his sarcasm upon the abortion 
of these youthful passions, that he has not 
changed his mind on the subject since he wrote 
“ Pendennis.” But when Esmond comes back 
from Nancy, and brings the small-pox with 
him, we doubt, so slyly is the scene managed, 
whether Lady Castlewood is more moved by 
fear at the danger of her children, or by anger 
at the low amour of her page. 

Yet has she not quite given up her idolatry 
for her lord. He runs away from the small- 

x: she remains, for the contagion had in- 
fected her. The disease passed over her lightly, 
just brushing a little of the fresh bloom of 
beauty from her cheek. 

THE RETURN. 

At length, when the danger was quite over, it was 
anuounced that my lord and his daughter would return. 
Esmond well remembered the day. The lady, his 
mistress, was in a flurry of fear: before my lord came, 
she went into her room, and returned frem it with red- 
dened cheeks. Her fate was about to be decided. Her 
beauty was gone—was her reign, too, over? A minute 
would say. My lord came riding over the bridge—he 
could be seen from the great window, clad in scarlet, 
and mounted on his grey hackney—his little daughter 
ambled by him in a bright riding-dress of blue, on a 
shining chestnut horse. My lady leaned against the 
= mantel-piece, looking on, with one hand on her 

eart—she seemed only the more pale for those red 
marks on either cheek. She put her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and withdrew it, laughing bysterically—the 
cloth was quite red with the rouge when she took it 
away. She ran to her room again, and came back with 
pale cheeks and red eyes—her son in her hand —just as 
my lord entered, accompanied by young Esmond, who 
had gone out to meet his protector, and to hold his 
— as he descended from horseback. 

“What, Harry, boy!” my lord said, good-naturedly, 
“you look as — as a greyhound. The small-pox 
hasn’t improved your beauty, and your side of the house 
hadn’t never too much of it—ho, hot” 

And he laughed, and sprang to the ground with no 
small agility, looking handsome and red, with a jolly 
face and brown hair, like a beef-eater: Esmond kneel- 
ing again, as soon as his patron had descended, performed 
his homage, and then went to greet the little Beatrix, 
and help her from her horse. 

© o 

“ And now for my lady,” said my lord, going up the 
stairs, and passing under the tapestry curtain that hung 
before the drawing-room door. Esmond remembered 
that noble figure handsomely arrayed in scarlet. Within 
the last few months he himself had grown from a boy 
to be a man, and with his figure, his thoughts had shot 
up, and grown manly. 

My lady’s countenance, of which Harry Esmond was 
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accustomed to watch the changes, and with a solicitous 
affection to note and interpret the signs of gladness or 
care, wore a sad and depressed look for many weeks 
after her lord’s return. 


After this they are husband and wife no 
more. It is easy to be imagined that, despond- 
ing and despairing, she must have grown more 
suspicious than ever, and added a querulous 
wretchedness to her other marks of oppressive 
fondness. 

But now Lord Mohun comes. Charles, 
Lord Mohua, is an historie character; and any 
one who will take down the 12th and the 13t 
volumes of Howell’s “State Trials” may read 
how he was twice tried before his peers, and 
twice acquitted. On the first occasion he had 
been the companion of one Hill in his attempt 
forcibly to carry away Mrs. rdle, the 
actress—an enterprise which ended with Hill 
killing an actor of the name of Mountford. 
The witnesses on one side said that Hill took 
the man at a disadvantage; on the other side, 
that he was killed in fair fighting; but both 
agreed that Lord Mohun drew no sword and 
took no active part in the affray. On the 
second. occasion, which happened seven years 
later, he was tried as an accessary in the mur- 
der of a Captain Coote, who fell in a duel with 
Captain French ; but nothmg was proved against 
Lord Mohun, except that he had tried to ac- 
commodate the quarrel, and when every effort 
to prevent the duel had failed, followed the 
combatants to the ground. Furthermore, an 
one may read in Swift’s “Journal to Stella,” 
and in all other memoirs of the time, how, in 
1712, Lord Mohan fell in a duel with the Duke 
of Hamilton, the duke being also slain in the 
encounter. Swift, in a paragraph which he 
inserted in the “* Post Boy,” ot which he boasts 
that he made “as malicious as possible, and 
very proper for Abel Roper the printer of it,” 
after detailing with t exaggeration the 
circumstances of the duel with the Duke of 
Hamilton, adds, “ this is the fourth person that 
my Lord Mohun had the misfortune to kill;” 
but we believe this accusation rests on no better 
or other authority. The actual history of this 
Lord Mohun is just as well known to every 
person of common decent English education, 
as is > + that Dean Swift wrote in the 
reign of Queen Anne, or that George the 
Third came to the throne in the year 1760. 
Our author takes good care to fix the identity 
of the nobleman, for he makes one of his cha- 
racters peer him with having held Mount- 
ford in talk while Hill stabbed him. 

This nobleman, whose Christian name of 
Charles was marked by the formal words of two 
state indictments, is produced in this novel as 
Henry, Lord Mohun, and a very great scoundrel. 
He wins Lord Castlewood’s money—keeping 


sober while his friend gets drunk—and he tries 
hard to debauch his wife. Lord Castlewood 
does not approve of this latter proceeding. He 
challenges Lord Mohun, and is killed by him. 
The duel is fought in Leicester Square,* and is 
copied in all its circumstances, even to the smok- 
ing of the pipes of the chairmen, from the ac- 
count given in the “ State Trials” of the duel be- 
tween Captain Coote and Captain French. The 
only difference is, that whereas, in the actual 
duel, Lord Mohun did all he could to prevent 
the conflict, and was unanimously acquitted by 
his peers of all participation im it; in the fictt- 
tious account of our author he is a principal, 
and the man-slayer.+ 

On his death-bed Lord Castlewood reveals 
to Esmond the story of his birth, a secret which 
the Jesuit had used to bend him to his pur- 
poses. Esmond magnanimously resolves to 
suppress the proof, and to leave his benefaetress 
and her children in enjoyment of the title and 
estates, 

Harry Esmond, having been one of the 
seconds, is arrested as an accessary to the 
murder: the lady visits him im prison, and curses 
him as the cause of her widowhood. Harry 
becomes a soldier, takes part in the campaigns 
of Marlborough, and gives occasion to the 
author again, wilfully and with evident inten- 
tion, to make a ridiculous hotchpot of all the 
facts of history.t 





* The Attorney-General, in his opening address, says 
the duel was fought within the rails of Leicester Square, 
not Leicester Field. 

+ Mr. Thackeray further identifies the duel he ima- 
gines, with that described in the “State Trials,” by 
telling us that “the re of the lawyers have chro- 
nicled the particulars of the trial that ensued upon Lord 
Castlewood’s homicide ;” that Lord Warwick was one 
of the seconds, which was true; that Lord Mohun was 
now convicted of manslaughter, which is false ; but fell, 
twelve years later, in another duel, which again is true ; 
using throughout real names and real incidents only to 
distort them into such a hash of historical facts as can 
be found in no other work that we have ever seen, ex- 
cept, ve in Eugene Sue’s “ Deux Cadavres.” 

} We are not surprised to find that in military mat- 
ters all the details of this work are absurdly at variance 
with the history of the period; but upon such a topic 
we prefer a military authority. A letter appeared in 
the,“ British Army Dispateh” of the 26th of Novem- 
ber, whence we extract the following paragraph— 

“ As some of the readers of Mr. Thackeray’s novel en- 
titled the History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel 
in the Service of Her Majesty Queen Anne, may wish 
to know the regiment designated in that work as the 
‘ Fusilier Regiment,’ of which that celebrated officer, 
Brigadier John Richmond Webb, was Colonel,’ (see 
Vol. I}., page 169), it may not be amiss to state that the 
regiment alluded to is the Fase gy 8th Foot, of which 
corps Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Webb, of the 3d Dragoons, 
was appointed Colonel, December 26, 1695, and in com- 
mand of which he remained until July 1715, when poli- 
tical events occasioned his removal from all his com. 
mands, except the government of the Isle of Wight. 
A full record of his distinguished services will be found 
in the Historical Record of the 8th Foot. He died 
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After long time Harry returns, and finds 
the little Beatrix a woman. 


BEATRIX. 


Esmond had left a child, and found a woman, grown 
beyond the common height; and arrived at such a 
dazzling completeness of beauty, that his eyes might 
well shew surprise and delight at beholding her. In 
hers there was a brightness so lustrous and melting, 
that I have seen a whole pace follow her as if by 
an attraction irresistible: and that night the great 
Duke was at the playhouse after Ramillies, every soul 
turned and looked (she chanced to enter at the opposite 
side of the theatre at the same moment) at her, and not 
at him. She was a brown beauty; that is, her eyes, 
hair, and eye-brows and eye-lashes, were dark ; her hair 
curling with rich undulations, and waving over her 
shoulders ; but her complexion was as dazzling white as 
snow in sunshine; except her cheeks, which were a 
bright red, and her lips, which were of a still deeper 
crimson. Her mouth and chin, they said, were too 
large and full, and so they might be for a goddess in 
marble, but not for a woman whose eyes were fire, whose 
look was love, whose voice was the sweetest low song, 
whose s was perfect symmetry, health, decision, 
activity, w foot as it planted itself on the ground 
was firm but flexible, and whose motion, whether rapid 
or slow, was always perfect grace—agile as a nymph, 
lofty as aqueen—now melting, now imperious, now sar- 
castic, there was no single movement of hers but was 
beautiful. As he thinks of her, he who writes feels 
young again, and remembers a para 

So she came holding her dress with one fair rounded 
arm, and her a before her, tripping down the stair 
to greet Esmond. 

“She hath put on her scarlet stockings and white 
shoes,” says my lord, still laughing. “O, my fine mis- 
tress! is this the way you set your cap at the Captain !” 
She approached, shiving smiles = Sand, who could 
look at nothing but her eyes. She advanced, holding 
forward her head, as if she would have him kiss her as 
he used to do when she was a child. ’ 

“ rig 3 she said, “I am grown toobig! Weleome, 
cousin Harry,” and she made him an arch curtsey, 
sweeping down to the ground almost, with the most 
gracious bend, looking up the while with the brightest 
eyes and sweetest smile. Love seemed to radiate from 
her. Harry eyed her with such a rapture as the first 
lover is described as hoviag by Mi'ton. 

“ N'est ce pas?” says my , in a low, sweet voice, 
still hanging on his arm. 

Esmond turned round with a start and a blush, as he 
met his mistress’s clear eyes. He had forgotten her, 
wrapt in admiration of the filia pulcrior. 

Harry now works out what the author calls 
“The old story about a fool and a woman.” 
Beatrix is beautiful, heartless, and a flirt. The 
solemn, serious Harry Esmond follows her like 
her shadow. 





September 5, 1724. This regiment never was a Fusilier 
Corps: it had a company of Grenadiers added to it in 
May 1687. The only Fusilier Regiments in existence 
in 1695 were the 7th (Fitz Patrick’s), 2ist (Robert 
Mackay’s), and 23d (Ingoldsby’s); therefore ‘ Webb's 
Fusiliers’ is a misnomer.” 

The writer goes on to shew, that the regiment in 
which the young Lord Castlewood is represented as 
fighting against the French, was a regiment which ad- 
hered to James the Second, and actually followed him 
to France. He points out, moreover, some other mis- 
takes which would not be worth mentioning if this 
novel bore about it less pretence of minute accuracy. 
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WHY DO WE FALL IN LOVE? 
Esmond’s mistress had a thousand faults beside her 
charms: he knew both perfectly well; she was impe- 
rious, she was light-minded, she was flighty, she was 
false, she had no reverence in her character ; she was 
in every thing, even in beauty, the contrast of her 
mother, who was the most devoted and the least selfish 
of women. Well, from the very first moment he saw 
her on the stairs at Walcote, Esmond knew he loved 
Beatrix. There might be better women—he wanted 
that one. He cared for none other. Was it because 
she was gloriously beautiful? Beautiful as she was, he 
hath beard people say ascore of times in their company, 
that Beatrix’s mother looked as young, and was the 
handsomer of the two. Why did her voice thrill in his 
ear soP She could not sing near so well as Nicolini or 
Mrs. Tofts; nay, she sang out of tune, and yet he liked 
to hear her better than St. Cecilia. She had not a finer 
complexion than Mrs. Steele (Dick’s wife, whom he had 
now got, and who ruled poor Dick with a rod of pickle), 
and yet to see her dazzled Esmond; he would shut hiseyes, 
and the thought of her dazzled him all the same. She 
was brilliant and lively in talk, but not so incomparably 
witty as her mother, who, when she was cheerful, said 
the finest things ; but yet to hear her, and te be with her, 
was Esmond’s greatest pleasure. 


But Beatrix has far higher aims. Time 
goes on, and many a noble suitor is attracted, 
almost hooked, but ultimately lost. At last 
the Duke of Hamilton declares himself, and 
Esmond is coolly shewn the impossibility of 

referring him tosuch a competitor. The heart- 
ess beauty is victorious —the day is fixed. 
The beautiful Beatrix is to become Duchess of 
Hamilton. 

We could almost apologise for offering to 
our readers the following disgusting caricature 
of the conversation of the most accomplished 
man of his age—the great, the eloquent, the 
witty, the philosophical, but the unprincipled, 
Lord Bolingbroke—a man whom Bulwer has 
striven hard to paint, yet owns his pencil un- 
equal to the portrait. Mr. Thackeray’s daub 
is as like the original as the picture of Lord 
Nelson that swings over a village ale-house re- 
sembles the naval hero. The extract tells, how- 
ever, the story of Beatrix’s disappointment. 


MR. THACKERAY’S IDEA OF LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


Bolingbroke always spoke freely when he had drunk 
freely. His enemies could get any secret out of him in 
that condition ; women were even employed to ply him, 
and take his wordsdown. I have heard that my Lord 
Stair, three years after, when the Secretary fled to 
France and became the Pretender’s minister, got all 
the information he wanted by putting female spies 
over St. John in his cups. He spoke freely now:— 
“Jonathan knows nothing of this for certain, though he 
suspects it, and by George, Webb will take an Arch- 
bishopric, and Jonathan a—no damme—Jonathan will 
take an Archbishopric from James, I warrant me, gladly 
enough. Your Duke hath the string of the whole 
matter in his hand,” the Secretary went on. “We 
have that which will force Marlborough to keep his 
distance, and he goes out of London in a fortnight. 
Prior hath his business: he left me this morning ; and 
mark me, Harry, should fate carry off our august, our 
beloved, our most gouty and plethoric Queen, and De- 
fender of the Faith, la bonne cause triomphera. A la 
santé dela bonne cause. Every thing good comes fron 
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France. ‘Wine comes from France, give us another 
bumper to the bonne cause.” We drank it together. 

“ Will the ‘bonne cause’ turn Protestant?” asked 
Mr. Esmond. 

“No, hang it,” says the other, “hell defend our 
Faith as in duty bound, but he ’ll stick by hisown. The 
hind and the panther shall run in the same car, by 
Jove. Righteousness and peace shall kiss each other, 
and we ’ll have Father Massilon to walk down the aisle 
of St. Paul’s, cheek by jowl with Dr. Sacheverel. 
Give us more wine : here’s a health to the ‘ bonne cause,’ 
kneeling—damme, let’s drink it kneeling.”—He was 
quite flushed and wild with wine as he was talking. _ 

“And suppose,” says Esmond, who had always this 
gloomy apprehension, the “‘ bonne cause’ should give us 
up tothe French, as his father and uncle did before him.” 

“ Give us up to the French!” starts up Bolingbroke, 
“js there any English gentleman that fears thatP You 
who have seen Blenheim and Ramillies, afraid of the 
French! Your ancestors and mine, and brave old 
Webb’s yonder, have met them in a hundred fields, and 
our children will be ready to do the like. Who’s he 
that wishes for more men from England. My cousin 
Westmoreland ? Give us up to the French, pshaw !” 

“ His uncle did,” says Mr. Esmond. 

“ And what happened to his grandfather ?” broke out 
St. John, filling out another bumper. “Here ’s to the 

atest monarch England ever saw, here’s to the 
nglishman that made a kingdom of her. Our great 
king came from Huntingdon, not Hanover ; our fathers 
didn’t look for a Dutchman to rule us.—Let him come 
and we ’Il keep him, and we’ll show him Whitehall. If 
he’s a traitor let us have him here to deal with him; 
and then there are spirits here as great as any that have 
gone before. There are men here that can look at 
danger in the face and not be frightened at it. Traitor, 
treason! what names are these to scare you or me? 
Are all Oliver’s men dead, or his glorious name for- 
gotten in fifty years? Are there no men equal to him, 
think you, as good, aye, as good? God save the King! 
= = = monarchy fails us, God save the British Re- 
public ” 

He filled another great bumper, and tossed it up and 
drained it hens just as the noise of rapid carriage- 
wheels — ng was'stopped at our door; and after a 
hurried nock and a moment’s interval, Mr. Swift came 
into the hall, ran upstairs to the room we were dining 
in, and entered it with a perturbed face. 


We were obliged six months since to defend 
poor Goldsmith from some strong liberties 
taken with him by Lady Lytton. e feel al- 
most a remorse, for Mr. Thackeray’s utter and 
evident incapacity of understanding, compre- 
hending, or in the least d imagining, what 
such a man as Bolingbroke could possibly have 
been, makes us feel that Goldsmith might have 
fallen into worse hands than those of Lady 
Lytton: but to our extract— 


St. John, excited with drink, was making some wild 
quotation out of Macbeth, but Swift stopped hi m. 

“Drink ‘no more, my lord, for God's sake,” says he, 
“T come with the most dreadful news.” 

“Is the Queen dead ?” cries out Bolingbroke, seizing 
on a Diag ~ 

“No, e Hamilton is dead; he was murdered an 
hour ago by Mobun and Macartney : they had a quarrel 
this morning: they gave him not so much time as to 
write a letter. He went for a couple of his friends, and 
he is dead, and Mohun, too, the bloody villain, who was 
seton him. They fought in Hyde Park just before sun- 
set: the Duke killed Mohun, and Macartney came up 
and stabbed him, and the dog is fled. I have your 
chariot below: send te every part of the country and 


apprehend that villain: come to the duke’s house and 
see if any life be left in him.” 

“© Beatrix, Beatrix,” thought Esmond, “and here 
ends my poor girl’s ambition !” 

Beatrix is hurt in vanity, but whole in heart. 
Now, however, the family circle know that 
Esmond is the true Lord Castlewood. To gain 
another peerage and win his Beatrix, “ Le 
Grand Serieux,” engages in a Jacobite plot. 
A ridiculous travestie of the History of the 
last moments of Queen Anne follows. The 
Pretender, it seems, was in England at the time 
of Queen Anne’s death; and if it had not oc- 
cured that he rode off to Castlewood on a love- 
making journey to Beatrix, the appearance of 
the whig noblemen at the council-board had 
been all in vain, and James the Third would have 
been king of England. As it happened, he 
came back to Charing Cross just in time to hear 
the proclamation of George the First. 

The idol of Esmond’s heart—the beautiful 
Beatrix—who is now about eight and twenty, 
escapes to France, and becomes the mistress of 
the Pretender, and his companion in those or- 
gies which made that excellent young man 
mauvais ton even in the not-intolerant city of 
Paris. Henry immediately — marries her 
mother / 

So ends this strange tale. 

Our present object is not to criticise the plot 
of this marvellously incoherent work. Every 
reader will do that as-he reads. 

We were struck at first with the care where- 
with Mr. Thackeray managed all the haber- 
dashery of history. The sword-knots and 
sedan-chairs, the names of contemporary paint- 
ers, and the titles-that figure in Burnet, Swift, 
and the writers. of the period, are all brought 
forth with tolerable accuracy; nor were we 
prepared to quarrel with a few absurd inconsis- 
tencies, such as the making Swift, in such an age 
of dress, mistake Colonel Esmond of the Queen’s 
Guards for a messenger in a printing office. 
The imitation ofthe paper in the Spectator is 
uncommonly well done; and Mr. Thackeray 
takes due note that the ladies of the time wore 
red-heeled shoes.. But as we progressed we 
were very quickly startled out of this first im- 
pression, and compelled to wonder what in the 
world the author of such a book could have 
proposed to himself. Mr. Thackeray is not an 
ignorant: man: he cannot be ignorant of the 
common ordinary events of English history : 
he must know that these volumes are no more 
a faithful description of the men and manners 
of Queen Anne’s time, than they are a descrip- 
tion of the manners of the court of Japan. Is it 
carelessness, wilfulness, or a vulgar and un- 
worthy striving after mere grotesqueness? or 
has he adopted the method of M. Dumas, and 
set some scrub to write him the groundwork of 
an histerical novel, reserving to himself only 
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the task of embroidering the cheaply-produced 
fabric ? 

Let us take one from an hundred instances of 
inconceivable misconception. The author had 
read in Macaulay that “ the coarse and igno- 
rant country squire, who thought it belonged 
to his dignity to have grace said at his table 
by an ecclesiastic in full canonicals, found means 
to reconcile dignity with economy, and hired 
a young Zevite for his board and ten pounds a 
year.” He had read, also, that, if “ this reve- 
rend man was permitted to dine with the family, 
he was expected to content himself with the 
plainest fare; and as soon as the tarts and 
cheesecakes made their Po payee, he quitted 
his seat, and stood aloof till he was summoned 
to return thanks for the repast.” Having read 
this, our author sets to work to make a close 
copy of the picture, and shocks us constantly 
by making, not chaplains, but beneficed clergy- 
men, rise from the dinner-table to which they 
had been invited as guests, and leave the room 
as soon as the cheesecakes appear. The vrai- 
semblance of such a picture in the age of the 
seven bishops and of Doctor Sacheverell is, of 
course, not to be questioned. It provokes, 
however, a doubt whether Mr. Thackeray is 
laughing at Mr. Macaulay, or whether he really 
does believe that he is describing the manners 
of the time of Queen Anne. 

But if Mr. Thackeray sometimes startles us 
by his evident incapacity to catch the spirit of 
the manners of the time he essays to depict, 
what shall we say to his portraiture of events. 
Great novelists have no doubt committed great 
sins in this particular. Scott’s “ Quentin Dur- 
ward” is a case in every one’s memory; and 
Dumas has taken sad liberties with the His- 
tory of France. Bat in all these cases, some 
single anachronism has been committed for a 

t object. Scott wished to introduce a 
ighly dramatic character, who figured in a 
time and a history not very popularly known, 
so he took him out of his age bodily, and trans- 
planted him. Forgive the one liberty, and all 
the rest was consistent. Mr. Thackeray has 
taken a piece of English history which every 
man, woman, and child of the present day knows 
perfectly, and which they would be ashamed 
to be found tripping in in mere conversation ; 
and having taken out all the names, he wilfully, 
and apparently for mere amusement, falsifies all 
the facts. Now it does appear to us that this 
is perfectly unjustifiable. The licence of an 
historical novelist is, as we have always under- 
stood it, this—that he may invent every 
thing not inconsistent with what we know as 
historic fact. The writer who abuses this li- 
cence always does harm, however considerable 
his object, and however single his offence. But 
if this is to be done systematically, in mere 


sport and wilfulness, the sooner we interdict the 
circulation of such trash the better—it is buf- 
foonery pushed into a wrong sphere. 

We should have found Bittle fault with the 
nonsense of the young Pretender listening to the 
proclamation of George the First; but seeing 
that the catastrophe of the novel is made to 
turn upon the Duke of Hamilton being killed 
when upon the point of marriage with the 
heroine, we think that Mr. Thackeray could 
hardly have been aware that at least one half 
of his readers knew all the time they were 
reading his book that the Duke of Hamilton, 
at the time of his death, was a married man, 
and that probably at least one-third of them 
had read in Swift’s Journal to Stella, of the 
widow’s sorrow and despair at the event. We 
will, ine quote this passage of the journal 
to Stella. 


“ Before this comes to your hands, you will have heard 
of the most terrible accident that hath almost ever 
happened, This morning, at eight, my man brought 
me word, that Duke Hamilton had fought with Lord 
Mobun, and killed him, and was brought home wounded. 
I immediately sent him to the duke’s house, in St. 
James's square ; but the porter could hardly answer for 
tears, and a great rabble was about the house. In short, 
they fought at seven this morning. The dog Mohun 
was killed on the spot; and, while the duke was over 
him, Mohun shortened his sword, stabbed him in at 
the shoulder tothe heart. The duke was helped toward 
the Cake-house, by the ring in Hyde Park (where they 
fought), and died on the grass, before he could reach 
the house ; and was brought home in his coach by eight, 
while the poor duchess was asleep. Macartney and one 
Hamilton were the seconds, who fought likewise, and 
are both fied. I am told that a footman of Lord Mo- 
hun’s stabbed Duke Hamilton; and some say Mac- 
artney did so too. Mohun gave the affront, and yet 
sent the challenge. 1 am infinitely concerned for 
the poor duke, who was a frank, honest, good-natured 
man. I loved him very well, and I think he loved me 
better. He had the greatest mind in the world to have 
me go with him to France, but durst not tell it me; 
and those he did tell, said, “I could not be spared ;” 
which was true. They have removed the poor duchess 
to a lodging in the neighbourhood, where Ihave been 
with her two hours, and am just come away. I never 
saw so melancholy a scene; for inded «li reasons for 
real grief belong to her; nor is it possible for any 
body to be a greater loser in all regards. She has 
moved my very scul. The lodging was inconvenient, 
and they would have removed her to another; but I 
would not suffer it, because it had no room backward, 
and she must bave been tortured with the noise of the’ 
Grub-street screamers mentioning her husband's mur- 
der in her ears. 

“T have been drawing up a paragraph for the ‘ Post- 
Boy,’ to be out to-morrow, and as malicious as possible, 
and very proper for Abel Roper, the printer of it. 

“Nov. 18. The Committee of Council is to sit this 
afternoon upon the affair of Duke Hamilton’s murder, 
and I hope a proclamation will be out against Macartney. 
T'was just now (it is now noon) with the duchess, to let 
her know Lord Treasurer will see her. She is mightily 
indisposed. The jury have not yet brought in their 
verdict upon the coroner’s inquest. We suspect Mac- 
artney stabbed the duke while he was fighting.” 


There was no foundation for this invention 
of Swift’s. But the Duke of Hamilton was 
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a Tory, and a Jacobite, and Swift and his 
friends made a little political capital out of the 
event. He repeats this same slander in his 
“History.” Macartney, however, although 
he escaped to Hanover, surrendered himself in 
1716, took his trial in the King’s Bench, and 
was acquitted of the murder, but was found 
guilty of manslaughter. 

Burnet says that the duke was the aggressor : 
“upon a very high provocation the Lord 
Mobun sent him a challenge.” From other 
testimony we learn that the real occasion of the 
duel was, that the duke and Lord Mohun, having 
married two ladies who were near relatives— 
both nieces to the Earl of Macclesfield—and 
having been at law some time, they met on the 
13th December at Mr. Orlebor’s chambers in the 
Rolls, when, upon examination of Mr. Whit- 
worth, who had been steward to the Lady Ger- 
rard and the Macclesfield family, the duke 
said, “ He had neither truth nor justice in him.” 
Lord Mohun replied, “ He had as much truth 
as His Grace;” upon which a challenge was 
earried by Lieut.-Gen. Macartney, Lord Mo- 
hun’s second. 

Mr. Thackeray’s betrothed lover was not 
only married at the time when he describes him 
as settling the preliminaries with Beatrix, but 
he actually was the father of seven children. 
One of these, Lady Charlotte Edwin, was living 
within the memory of the present generation. 
The Duchess of Hamilton was daughter and 
sole heiress of Lord Gerrard of Bromley. It 
is rather hard that Mr. Thackeray should insist 
upon thrusting ladies of light character, like 
his Beatrix, into respectable quiet families. 


Surely even the most voracious novel reader 
would find his interest in a story much de- 
creased if he knew all the parties described, and 
also knew that the acts attributed to them, and 
the events imagined in respect of them, were 
ludicrously impossible. Many an Englishman 
has laughed at, but few have been much in- 
terested by, that French novel, wherein the 
whole plot is made to turn upon the struggles 
and intrigues of the Duc de Salisbury and the 
Comte de Derby, as to which shall obtain the 
dignity of—Lord Mayor. Falsifying of familiar 
facts is not only an offence against historic 
truth: it is a blunder even in the story-maker. 

We forbear from any further remark upon 
the characters of great men as imagined in this 
work, partly because we have already occupied 
a space incommensurate with the merits of the 
book, but still more because the public has al- 
ready passed an unanimous and unmistakeable 
judgment upon the subject. Moreover, Mr. 
Thackeray is about to publish his lectures, and 
these topics will recur. 

We would not be misunderstood to think 
lightly of Mr. Thackeray’s powers as a novel- 
ist. In his own walk he is the greatest of our 
day. His pictures of contemporary society 
stand alone for exquisite finish; his quiet sa- 
tire, so laboriously polished, and so smoothly 
sharpened, penetrates without a sound. ‘ Vanity 
Fair” and “ Pendennis” are works we cannot 
spare from our language. But even Mr. Thacke- 
ray cannot afford to write two such works as 
Henry Esmond. Let him keep his hands off 
history, or let him respect her truth. 





SMATTERERS IN ORIENTAL LITERATURE.* 


Tuerz is no subject within the range of human 
knowledge whereon the ordinary English gen- 
tleman—well read in his classics, fluent in mo- 
dern languages, careful in his history, omnivo- 
rous in general literature—is so hopelessly and 
so contentedly ignorant as upon the languages 
of the East. The Polyglot title-page to Bag- 
ster’s Greek Testaments arrests his eye for a 
moment, and raises a smile which has in it 
naught of curiosity. Every alphabet that is 





* The Primeval Language, by the Rey. Charles 
Forster. 2 Vols. Bentley. London, 1852. 

Discoveries in Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Peninsula 
of Sinai, in the Years 1842-45. By Dr. Richard Lep- 
sius. Edited, with Notes, by Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie. 
—s en 1852. 

ndia in Greece, or Truth in Mythology, by E. Po- 

cocke, Esq. London, Griffin, 1852) he tans 

_ Etudes sur le droit civil des Hindous ; recherches de 
législation comparée sur les lois de I’Inde, les lois 
a’Athénes et de Rome et les coutumes des Germains. 
Par E. Gibelin. 2 ‘Tomes, Svo. Pondichéry. 


not either English, German, or Greek, is to 
him but a collection of scratches mysteriously 
absurd. As to the hieroglyphic character, he 
knows generally the purport of what Cham- 
pollion and his successors have said ; and as to 
the arrow-headed inscriptions, he awaits the 
revelations of Colonel Rawlinson. On all 
matters of eastern learning, from the character 
of Mohammad to the deciphering of the in- 
scription at Bisitin, he is content to take 
upon trust the testimony of the first translator 
at hand, or to adopt the opinion of any one who 
professes to be an eastern scholar. 

No wonder that we have mountebanks 
— advantage of this comfortable and con- 
tented ignorance. The temptation is so great, 
that even men of real learning like Colonel 
Rawlinson are led to give themselves airs of 
confidence which circumstances do not warrant, 
and, as we shall some day take opportunity to 
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shew in detail, to hazard rash guesses quite un- 
worthy of the reputation of men of science and 
searchers after truth. 

We propose now to take a few of the most 
flagrant cases of imposture, and to shew the 
sell ipguter of the oriental acquirements of 
some one or two writers, who, if left alone, 
may possibly acquire a sort of prescriptive right 
to the repute of oriental scholars, bringing thus 
discredit upon the eastern learning which does 
exist among us. 

We must, however, premise, that we by no 
means intend to include the name of Lepsius in 
our category.* We have quoted the title of 
his work, simply to say that it is not the great 
work of this considerable Prussian scholar. It 
may amuse the scientific reader for a moment, 
to see the history of a Prussian dinner-party 
written in hieroglyphic character; and perhaps 
he may feel some interest in knowing the track 
the philosopher followed while fulfilling his 
scientific mission. There is nothing, however, 
in this book but a personal narrative of travels. 
They are no further amusing than as they con- 
tain the adventure and observation looked for 
in the diary of an ordinary traveller; and as 
M. Lepsius was not of a very enterprising or 
danger-seeking temperament, the volume is 
more than a trifle tedious. The real result of 
the labours of Lepsius is the great work now 

ublishing in Prussia, the “ Monuments of 
ypt and Ethiopia,” whereof two hundred 
and forty plates ad already appeared, and 
seven hundred and sixty are to follow. Ten 
years ago the mission was undertaken, and this 
volume contains only the letters written home 
during its progress. Wedo not think that any 
reader would thank us were we to recommend 
him to buy this very unsatisfactory specimen of 
the mere shavings and chips of the material of 
a t work.+ 
e come now to that much pretending per- 
formance, “The Primeval Language,” with its 
maps, its curious types, its wood engravings, 





* We cannot extend the exception so as to include the 
editor. Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie appears to be just ca- 
pable of admiring Mr. Forster, and scarcely equal to 
emulating Mr. Pococke. 

+ Mr. Bayle St. John; whom we were very much 
tempted to include in our list of smatterers, since he, 
too, pretends to have an opinion upon the interpreta- 
tion of hieroglyphics ; in his recent work entitled “ Vil- 
lage Life in Egypt,” makes grave charges against 
Dr. Lepsius, not only of “smashing whole inscriptions 
for the sake of carrying away some favourite bit,” but of 
actually forging a cartouche on the breast of a statue in 
the front court of the great Temple of Carnac. How 


far this may be true we have no means of ascertaining ; 
but a recent letter from Lord ‘Talbot of Malahide to the 
Times newspaper gives some corroboration to the 
statement. We have noticed Mr. St. John’s book else- 
where, but solely with a view to its merits as an enter- 
taining volume of travels. 


its stage properties of wisdom, wherewith the 
author surrounds himself, just as a conjuror at 
a village fair puts on a long robe and flourishes 
a divining rod, in order that he may look awful 
in the eyes of the rustics. 

The object of these volumes is to shew that 
the inscriptions on the rocks of Sinai and 
the monuments of Egypt are all purely alpha- 
betic, and written in what the author calls the 
old Arabic language. 

This being an entirely new view of a subject 
to which we happen to have paid considerable 
attention, at once attracted our notice. On 
looking at the very first inscription (Part I. 
p- 48), we were, however, shocked to find that 
the reverend Mr. Forster is not only ignorant 
of the Arabic language; but, as we strongly 
suspect, that he is actually unacquainted with its 
alphabet. His ignorance of the language itself 
is sufficiently obvious ; not two words that he 
offers being placed in grammatical construc- 
tion or idiomatic order, and the translations 
given, shewing that he does not know the first 
rudiments of the system of Arabic inflexion, 
and cannot even distinguish between a verb 
and a noun. To explain our suspicion that 
Mr. Forster cannot read the Arabic character, 
it is necessary to inform our readers that most 
of the letters of the alphabet take different 
forms when they occur at the beginning, mid- 
dle, or end of a word, and when they are joined 
to the preceding or succeeding letter, or isolated. 
This distinction is almost totally disregarded in 
the first volume, and the various forms are 
very often employed indiscriminately. 

These may be errors of the press; but we 
can only say, that if a reading-boy at Messrs. 
Watts’ or Cox’s printing-houses were to pass 
over two such errors in a whole sheet, as occur 
by threes and fours in a page in the first part 
of the work before us, he would be at once dis- 
missed. It is quite impossible that the person 
who corrected the press could have been ac- 
quainted with the Arabic alphabet.t 

Mr. Forster starts with the following “simple 
canon,” as “the only sound rule of experi- 
mental decypherment,” viz. “That, in com- 
paring an unknown with known alphabets, 
letters of the same known forms be assumed to 
possess the same known powers,” and he adds, 
“‘ For however, in Greece and the idioms of the 
West, this rule might prove uncertain, there 
was, in the nature of the case, a moral assu- 
rance of its certainty and safety in the opposite 
quarter, arising from the unchanging character 
of all things in the East. 


t The second part is more correct. Did Mr. Forster 
in the interval between writing the first and second 
parts conscientiously apply himself to the Arabic A BC, 
or has he prevailed upon some “accomplished Orien- 
talist” to assist him ? 
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The reverend gentleman must havé consi- 
derable “assurance” to make such an asser- 
tion. Let him compare the ancient alphabets 
of India* with the modern; let him look at a 
Kiific coin anda MS. in Shikastah or Diwani; 
let him place side by side the old Chinese 
characters and a Japanese syllabarium; he 
will find that all things in the East are not 
quite so unchangeable as he suspected. 

We must now turn to the versions given by 
Mr. Forster; but it will be necessary first to 
tell our readers that the Arabic language has 
two peculiarities ; Ist, that there are a vast num- 
ber of words signifying the same thing, or nearly 
the same thing ; as, for instance, the well-known 
examples produced by Sir W. Jones, that there 
are 500 names for a lion, 200 for a serpent, 
more than 80 for honey, and above 1000 for 
asword. In further proof, we may here add 
an anecdote, in which it is related that Sahban 
the poet, who was famed for his eloquence and 
knowledge of the Arabic language, on one 
occasion, whilst endeavouring to conclude a 
treaty of peace between two tribes, spoke for 
half a day without using the same word twice. 
2dly, that one word very often, indeed most 
often, signifies many things. We may refer 
in illustration of this to the word ;,s©, which, 
according to the dictionaries, has ‘no less than 
79 different meanings. These peculiarities ob- 
viously afford an immense latitude to a decy- 
pherer of unknown inscriptions, since, if it be 
desirable to give the meaning of a sword to a 
certain group of characters, he has more than a 
thousand words to choose from, and whatever 
power he may previously have assigned to the 
said characters, some one of these words will 
surely fit: on the other hand, if he find three 
or four of his own letters in apposition, giving 
an Arabic word, it is easy to choose one of the 
many meanings of such word which will tally 
with the version of the context he may wish to 
support. Thus, nothing is more convenient 
than to adopt the Arabic language, if you wish 
to read an unknown inscription in your own way ; 
and if you have sufficient strength of mind to 
disregard altogether the structure of the tongue 
there remains no further obstacle. 

The first of the Sinai inscriptions, which we 
have chosen simply because it comes first, is 
thus rendered :— 


by ye Ae» pp 62 WS of Ll se et oe 


Now this is no more Arabic than it is Chi- 
nese, except, indeed, that the words themselves 
are Arabic: and even if we allow Mr. Forster 


_* Mr. Pococke at present has India all to himself. 
We long to see Mr. Forster attack the old inscriptions in 
that country, and set Professor Wilson and Colonel Sykes 
right as te the Buddhist controversy. 


the benefit of his own choice of their meanings, 
they can only signify as follows :— 

Ceetus hominum—os immisit aque ; eamque 
sorpsit—aqua abundavit locus (thatis, if the word 
bea verb; if a noun, it signifies pluvia multa 
et vehemens)—ccetus hominum—due pluvie 
multe (the word is here a noun, as our inter- 
preter asserts that the » which he adds is dn, 
the dual affix of nouns)—calcitravit asinus— 
percussit fuste—ramus arboris—fons—amara 
res—curavit. 

This curious agglomeration of words the 
reverend and learned gentleman translates 
thus :-— 

“The people with prone mouth drinketh 
(at) the watersprings. The people (at) the 
two watersprings kicketh (like) an ass, smiting 
with the branch of a tree the well of bitterness 
he heals.” 

This sapient interpretation is fitly illustrated 
by a portrait ofa wild donkey, which, however, 
might have been still more appropriately placed 
had it faced the title-page. 

We must observe that the word 5 nar, 
which is here rendered as the branch of a tree, 
(though it certainly has that sense) almost in- 
variably means “male, masculine,” and is a 
pure Persian word, having as much relation 
to “old Arabic ” as it has to electricity. 

After a long disquisition on wild asses, the 
author proceeds to give a short account of the 
contents of the Sinai inscriptions, according to 
his reading of them :— 

Among the events of the Exode these records com- 
prise, besides the healing of the waters of Marah, the 
passage of the Red Sea, with the introduction of Pha- 
raoh twice by name, and two notices of the Egyptian 
tyrant’s vain attempt to save himself, by flight on 
horseback, from the returning waters; together with 
hieroglyphic representations of himself, and of his 
horse, in accordance with a hitherto unexplained pas- 
sage of the Song of Moses: “ For the horse of Pharaoh 
went in, with his chariots and with his horsemen into 
the sea, and the Lord brought again the waters of the 
sea upon them.” ‘They comprise, further, the mira- 
culous supplies of manna and of flesh ; the battle of 
Rephidim, with the mention of Moses by his office, 
a | of Aaron and Hur by their names; the’ same 
inscription repeated, describing the holding up of 
Moses’ hands by Aaron and, Hur, and their supporting 
him with a stone, illustrated by a drawing, apparently 
of the stone, containing within it the inscription, and 
the figure of Moses over it with uplifted hands; and, 
lastly, the plague of fiery serpents, with the represen- 
tation of a serpent in the act of coming down, as it were, 
from heaven upon a prostrate Israelite. 


It would be needless to pursue the subject 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions: we have given 
the version of one—ab una disce omnes. The 
Second Part, entitled “The monuments of 
Egypt, and their vestiges of patriarchal tra- 
dition,’ will not occupy us long. It was no 
doubt rational enough to endeavour to read 
the Sinai inscriptions into a Semitic language; 
but to attempt the interpretation of the written 
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monuments of Egypt by a similar means, 
whilst we have a tolerable remnant of the 
Coptic in our hands, is inconceivable. Such a 
thing has not been done since the Chevalier 
Palin discovered that many of the Egyptian 
MSS. were nothing more than the originals 
of the Psalms of David expressed in idea- 
graphic characters, similar to those of the 
ancient Chinese. It will strike our readers 
that Mr. Forster, before venturing upon an 
application of his theory, should have made 
himself acquainted with the labours of his pre- 
decessors, and that he should have paid some 
attention to the fragments which we possess of 
the ancient language of Egypt. He, however, 
seems to have entirely neglected this portion 
of his task. Itis true that he quotes the names 
of Young, Akerblad, and Champollion; but 
he nowhere speaks of Klaproth, Kosegarten, 
Seyffarth, Goulianoff, Rosellini, Birch, Brugsch, 
Leemans, and a hundred others; and we 
hear nothing of the Coptic language, and those 
who have written upon it, except that the 
said language is “merely a corrupt medley of 
Greek and Arabic upon a substratum of the 
old Arabic or Egyptian.” This is absolutely 
false. No doubt the Coptic, as we at present 
ess it, is full of Greek and Arabic words; 
ut if Mr. Forster had the slightest knowledge 
of its structure, and of that of any Semitic 
tongue, he would have seen that there is not 
the remotest connexion between the structure 
of the old Egyptian, as it has come down to 
us, and that of any of the Semitic family of 
languages. 
he reverend decypherer seems to be ut- 
terly unaware of the well-known classification 
of languages into families, and that philologists 
have found some difficulty in ranging certain 
tongues under recognised heads; the Coptic, 
Armenian, and Basque being among the num- 
ber. But when he talks of the “ old Arabic or 
Egyptian” as one, we confess that we are lost 
in amazement at such immense ignorance. 

We have not space here to enter into the 
discussion as to how far the hieroglyphics, 
especially the enchorial or demotic, are alpha- 
betical in their nature; but we must protest 
against Mr. Forster’s assertion, that, “ with 
respect to the nature of the enchorial charac- 
ters on the Rosetta stone, Young and Cham- 
pollion were alike in error, and that Akerblad 
alone was right; for that eminent Swede 
lived maintaining, and died affirming, that the 
enchorial characters of Egypt were purely 
alphabetical.” In the first place, Akerblad 
was not a Swede, but a Dane. He was one 


of the first who endeavoured to analyse the 
enchorial inscription on the pillar of Rosetta ; 
and he, together with the illustrious orientalist 
Silvestre de Sacy, and Dr. Young, started with 


the idea that the enchorial character was purel 

alphabetic. De Sacy soon abandoned the task 
of interpretation; and Dr. Young modified 
his opinion as to the alphabetic nature of the 
Rosetta inscription, when he found that it was 
impossible to read it into Coptic on that hy- 
pothesis. Akerblad, however, clung to his 
original notion, and endeavoured to turn some 
lines of the inscription of Rosetta into Coptic, 
literatim, but failed signally. Mr. Forster, 
whilst maintaining the accuracy of Akerblad’s 
view, reads the enchorial writing into Arabic, 
so called, and ignores the Coptic language 
altogether, and then says that Akerblad alone 
was right. 

But we must give specimens of Mr. Forster’s 
mode of rendering the hieroglyphics. There 
is a certain group of enchorial letters which 
Dr. Young read Zminis, and conjectured that 
it might mean Octavius, from the Coptic 
wasenn “eight.” In his “ Rudiments of an 
Egyptian Dictionary,” the learned Doctor has 
presented four facsimiles of this group, taken 
from different papyri, and, though evidently 
identical, varying slightly from each other. Mr. 
Forster takes two of these, places them side by 
side, and then, by means of his own alphabet, 
reads them into his own Arabic; thus, ,3 6 
Tsaman Tsaesar, Octavius Cesar!!! The cha- 
racters of the latter word, however, can only be 
approached to the name of Cesar so nearly as 
Thazar. The first letter being 7’, (by the Per- 
sians and Turks, however, pronounced S,) the 
second a z, and the third anv. But there is 
no doubt that the C in Cesar was pronounced 
hard, and the Arabs always write it correctly 

yas, Kisar or Kaisar. The word .4 should 
be transcribed Thamin, if it be intended to mean 
“eighth.” The interpretation of the Egyptian 
word Pachent—which occurs in the Greek 
portion of the Rosetta inscription thus, ¥XENT, 
and, from the context, means a crown or regal 
head-dress—is amusing. As usual, Mr. Forster 
“consulted Golius.” There being no P in 
Arabic, he looks for Pschent under B, and 
finds Bishnat, “ milii genus,” a kind of millet : 
this, as Mr. Forster aptly remarks, was inter- 
preting the ignotum per ignotius. And he adds, 

I might have given up the point, had I not pre- 
viously decyphered the enchorial equivalent for Pschent, 
viz. Ee rs ewhar réré, “a shining jewel,” and 


found, on consulting Johnson, Millet defined by Miller 
“an oval shining seed.” This definition led me to turn 
to the corresponding hieroglyphic, which I found 
rightly undermarked by Young as the Pschent or “ in- 
signe,” when the truth, and the true form, simulta- 
neously disclosed themselves; the Pschent proving to 
be neither crown, nor head-dress, but a royal ornament, 
the ensign of plenty in the shape of “an oval shining 
grain of millet, with its stamina and anthere deve- 
loped.” 

This is too much. Bishnat has about as much 
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analogy with Pschent as plum-cake with plum- 
bago: moreover, there is hardly a shadow of 
doubt that the initial P is the Coptic masculine 
article; and Gawhar or Géhar (and not 
cewhar) “a jewel,” is a Persian word, and not 


Arabic. 
One more extract, and we have done. 


THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Immediately upon ascertaining the species of the 
tree, I observed to the left of the name raman, in the 
horizontal inscription over it, a cluster of three bell- 
shaped flowers ; whose appearance being new to me, 
lasked a friend who happened to come in at the time, 
what flower they might be designed to represent. 
“They are the flowers of the pomegranate tree,” was 
the immediate answer. “They are exactly of this 
form, and hang thus in clusters of two or three bells.” 
The proof was at once doubled, and by an independent 
testimony. Proceeding now with the examination, I 
discovered, in the second perpendicular column to the 
right of the picture of the Fall, as I could now safely 
pronounce it to be, the word raman, pomegranate, at 
the top, with a second cluster of three pomegranate 
flowers beside it, and two balls, one of them streaked, 
obviously representing the fruit, and a third cluster of 
three pomegranate flowers underneath. The surety now 
became trebly sure. But I was disappointed by the 
occurrence of an intermediate word and hieroglyphic, 
which seemed altogether to break the continuity of 
the sense. The word was yo or ,, mar or mar- 
mar: the hieroglyphic, a couchant dog or jackal. 
Marmar (like our English murmur) I knew signified 
angry; and might mean here growling or snarl- 
ing, which would answer for the dog. It also, I 
was aware, signified marble: but this was nothing 
to the purpose. The dog, interposed between the 
pomegranate flowers, seemed quite to break the connec- 
tion of the story depicted, whatever it might be. After 
pausing on the difficulty for a moment, it occurred to 
me to try whether 2, marmar (a word, EF was eware, 
having few senses) might possibly bear some sense 
which, from not having occasion for it, I had over- 
looked. I opened Golius at the word, and to my 
astonishment read ee marmar, Multi succi malum 
punicum, A juicy pomegranate. The mystery was at 
once cleared up: the growling jackal, instead of a 
break in the sense, was the determinative of the root 
ey in its primary sense, Iratus fuit ; its proper sense 
here being a juicy pomegranate. Upon shewing the 
phenomenon subsequently to an accomplished Orien- 
talist, his remark was, “What precious senses Golins 
has preserved in his lexicon! I can assure you, you 
might read sixty Arabic authors through without once 
meeting the word ye, in that sense.” 

We quite agree with Mr. Forster’s accom- 
plished friend, who evidently belongs to that 
class of men who are familiarly called dry 
dogs. 

Thus, Mr. Forster, who is ignorant of 
Arabic, its idiom, its grammar, nay, even 
its alphabet—who knows no more of it than a 
little boy knows of Greek, when, after his first 
lesson in the alphabet, he has his diatesseron 
and his Donnegan put into his hand—this 
utterly uninformed and unmistakeably ignorant 
Mr. Forster actually undertakes, from his in- 
timate knowledge of the genius of the Arabic, 
to reproduce an aboriginal Arabic, long since 


lost to all other except his critical pen. What 
would our readers—who are perhapsaccustomed 
to smile as they hear Irishmen and Americans 
declare that they alone speak English—what 
would they think if they heard a Frenchman, 
whom they knew to be incapable of asking his 
way from Oxford-street to the Bank, solemnly 
undertaking to prove, by means of the inscrip- 
tions he read at the corners of the streets, that 
all our received notions of the language of 
Chaucer are wrong; and that Chaucer wrote 
an entirely different English, whereof he (the 
Frenchman) had, by his intimate knowledge of 
the English language, obtained the key? An 
English muffin-boy would laugh at our French- 
man; but, doubtless, some of his own country- 
men, knowing even less of English than he 
does, would admire him as a prodigy of learn- 
ing. So, perhaps, will crowds of the gaping 
vulgar look upon the unknown characters 
wherewith Mr. Forster has besmeared his pages, 
and wonder gravely that one small head can 
carry all that Mr. Forster knows. In the cause 
of learning and of morality (we do not say of 
Christianity, because that which is divine is in- 
capable of being sullied by human dross) we 
think it necessary to say, in the ears of these 
ignorant extatics, that they do right to do 
worship to this “ most learned Pundit ;” for in 
him they do reverence to ignorance in the con- 
crete, and they bow before an idol kindred to 
themselves: they receive, with respectful awe, 
strange stories of the languages of the East 
from the lips of a man who might write all he 
really knows of Oriental literature in a clear 
character, and with decent margin, upon the 
nails of his ten fingers. 

Mr. Pococke is another smatterer witha theory. 
His is a thick volume, whereof the intention 
is, to prove that the Greeks were emigrants 
from India, and that their mythology is but 
a perversion of historic facts. The Centaurs 
were not mythical: they were nothing more 
than Kandhaurs, or emigrants from Kanda- 
har, (which last word is derived from two 
roots, the one signifying a country, and 
the other being identical with “the far-famed 
Hurrah of our native country, and the war- 
ery of our forefather the Rajpoot of Britain, 
for he was long the denizen of this island, and 
his shout was Haro! Haro!”) Did Mr. Po- 
cocke ever hear of the old Norman laws, and 
of the clamor de Haro? If not, we recom- 
mend him a trip to Jersey, where he will find 
the old Norman invocation still in full force. 
But this by the way. The Lapithe were not 
mythical, but a real people of Thibet, who, it 
seems, call themselves L’hopatai. The Athe- 
nians were not, as they themselves boasted, 
indigenous a’royGoves—sprung from their own 
very earth—Autochthons: they were, as Mr. 
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Pococke is quite sure, Attacthans; that is, 
people of Attac-land: and what land does 
the reader suppose Attac-land was? Not 
barren Attica, famed for horses, heroes, and 
demagogues. Attac-land was a little province 
near Cabul, and the real aboriginal Athenians 
were the white-robed, scantily-clad, Asiatics, 
who lately shot down our countrymen in the 
Khyber pass. The Attic symbol of a grass- 
hopper was not, as Aristophanes certainly 
thought, originally intended to express their 
indigenous descent. Mr. Pococke at once 
explodes so vulgar an error. 

This ingenious people, who compared themselves to 
Tettiges, or grasshoppers, could they have referred to 
the original cradle of their race, would have discovered 
that, while the northern section of their tribe dwelt 
on the Attac, adjoining the magnificent valley of Cash- 
mir, with whose princes their tribe was connected by 
policy and domestic alliances, and whose lineage long 
ruled over the brilliant Athenians, by far the greater 
part of that primitive community, whose descendants 
raised the glory of the Attic flag above all the maritime 
powers of Hellas, dwelt in a position eminently befit- 
ting their subsequent naval renown. They were the 
“ people of Tatta,” or “ Tettaikes.” 

So of all the other Grecian states. They all 
came from the northern parts of India, and the 
mythology of the polished Greeks was but the 
distorted traditions of distant Indian tribes. 

We thus at once arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the fable of Castor and Pollux, 
when we are told that Castwar and Balik 
were the people of Cashmir and the people of 
Balk, and that both sprang from Ladakh, or 
Leda. Mr. Pococke does not explain the 
swan, yet he was a necessary party to the 
completion of the fable. 

Dean Swift had investigated this same myth 
before Mr. Pococke brought his powerful intel- 
lect to bear upon it. “ Leda,” says that great 
etymologist—we mean the Dean—“ was the 
mother of Castor and Pollux, whom Jupiter 
embracing in the shape of a swan, she laid a 
couple of eggs, and was therefore called Laid a, 
or Leda.” Without pledging ourselves to go 
to the stake for either theory, we confess that 
of the two we prefer that of the dignitary of 
our Church. 

We are glad at least to have some point 
whereon we can agree. The marvellousness 
and the correctness of the preservation of this 
ancient language are doubtless quite upon a 
par. There is one thing, however, still more 
marvellous, and that is its entire loss by the 
Greeks. The Indians who stayed at home 
have retained it so uncorrupted that Mr. Po- 
eocke can write history by its syllables at a 
distance of four or five thousand years: the 
Indians who came away, and became Greeks, 
lost it so entirely, that at the end of one thou- 
sand years there was not a word of it left in 
their language. Perhaps, however, at the end 


of another thousand years, we English shall be 
talking the exact vernacular of the time of 
Chaucer, and the citizens of the United States 
will be conversing only in pure Mohawk. 

Thanks to Mr. Pococke’s fortunate disco- 
very, that gentleman is no longer puzzled 
with “myths;”’ and he can, and has done so, 
draw a map of the exact route which the early 
Grecians adopted in their passage from the 
old Attac to the new. It is as clear and well- 
defined as the way from Old York to New 
York. 

Phil-ippos was not a lover of horses, as the 
usual Greek derivation imports, but the Bhili- 
pos, or Bhil-Prince. It seems unaccountably 
to have eseaped Mr. Pococke’s observation, 
that, in addition to our obligation in the matter 
of our “ Hurrah,” we are indebted for an 
endearing diminutive in our own mother tongue 
to the same august source. For the fami- 
liar abbreviation of William we have direct 
authority in the historic fact that “these same 
Bhils—that is the Bhil- Brahmins—planted the 
oracle of Hamman in the deserts of Africa, 
and founded there the city of the Bhils.” 

Mr. Pococke is silent as to the name of 
Alexander, although he stands up stoutly for 
the Macedonian’s right to the title of Jupiter 
Ammon. Might we hint to our learned 
author that he could easily supply this defi- 
ciency, by recourse to that little tract upon the 
antiquity of the English tongue from which 
we have already quoted? He will find therein 
a derivation of Alexander quite as natural as 
that he has assigned for the name of Alexan- 
der’s father. 

When the Greeks wrote xaxos they fancied 
they meant a bad man. They really but re- 
peated the Brahminic for Cow-killer “ Go- 
ghos.”* That the Spartans were named after 
“ Sopur,” a small town in Cashmir, and were 
thence called S’poortans, we could hear with 
equanimity, although we may not go so far 
as to say with Mr. Pococke, that “ the plain 
fact is evident ;” but we may be permitted, 
perhaps, in the interest of Lycurgus, Leonidas, 
and Agis, to protest against the statement, that 
as “* Lacadai-men’ they formed a perpetual 


* We would not rashly accuse so learned an author of 
plagiarism, but we have found a passage in “the Anti- 
quity of the English tongue” so very parallel to this, 
that we cannot forbear quoting it. The very reverend 
etymologist discourses thus: ‘“ Achilles was the most 
valiant of Grecians. This hero was ofa restless, unquiet 
nature, never giving himself any repose either in peace 
or war; and therefore, as Gay of Warwick was called 
a Ki.t-cow, and another terrible man a Kill-devil, so 
this general was called A-Kixi-sasr, or destroyer of 
ease, and at length, by corruption, Achilles.” If this is 
not as good a case for Warwickshire as Mr. Pococke 


makes for Affghanistan, we renoupce all claim to skill 
in etymology. 
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subject of banter to their more polished neigh- 
bours of the south.” Whenever we may in 
future times be startled with Swift’s derivation 
of the name of Mars, or be tempted to dissent 
from his etymology of Ajax, we shall think of 
the Lacadai-men of Mr. Pococke, and humble 
ourselves before the Dean. 

As to the Romans, our author is clear that 
they came from Oude. Rama was the patriarch 
of the children of the sun, while Bud’ha was 
the great head of the lunatic worshippers. 
The disciples of Rama became the Romani of 
Italy, just as the more northern tribe of Too- 
rooschi became Etruscans, and the Hooschis 
became Oscans. 

Seeing that the word Mahomet is written 
and pronounced differently in ten English equi- 
valents, and that every English traveller in the 
East thinks his originality will be doubted 
unless he bring back a new spelling for Arabic, 
Coptic, Persian, or Hindi expletives, one might 
have expected to find even so bold an explorer 
as Mr. Paonia treading cautiously over such 
treacherous and shifty ground, and speaking 
with some reservation of air-drawn resemblances 
to unwritten dialects, which he supposes might 
have been spoken in an age so distant as to 
have faded into fable when Herodotus wrote. 
Not at all: he gives you the latitude and 
longitude of Tartarus, and is ready to set out 
thither to-morrow. He scorns the imputation 
that he is indebted to Indo-classical affinities, 
and he smiles at the idea of his being aided 
by etymology. No; all that Mr. Pococke 
writes is “ History—history as marvellously 
as it is correctly preserved,’ What Muir, and 
Grote, and Thelwall, and ten thousand others 
have abandoned in despair, Pococke explains 
at once—not by an hypothesis, not by a pro- 
bable argument, but simply by recounting its 
history. Mr. Pococke should go out to Nim- 
roud, and help Colonel Rawlinson, That enter- 
prising conjecturer is getting into some discredit 
Just now by his great versatility in correcting his 
translations when they happen to turn out to be 
obviously absurd. The Colonel, after making 
a present of a very handsome inscription to Sar- 
danapalus, has recently rather churlishly taken it 
away from that monarch, and gives it to Jehu. 
Now if Mr. Pococke is half the man we 
take him to be, he will commit no such faults 
of indecision. Having learnt a little Cherookee, 
he will probably find out that that intelligent 
tribe place their arrow-heads in a different posi- 
tion, according as their intention may be to 
fight or to run away, to shoot, or to clean out 
their pipes with them. He will discover, also, 


the Cherookee equivalents for those intentions, 
whence it will immediately follow, that arrow- 
heads, in particular positions, express particular 
corresponding meanings. The rest will be easy. 
The only difficulty will be, that as, in Mr. 
Pococke’s present volume, it is left doubtful, 
at least to the reader, whether the Peruvians 
were descended from the Affghans, or the Aff- 
ghans from the Peruvians, so, from his arrow- 
head interpretations, a doubt may arise whether 
Sardanapalus was a Cherookee, or the Cheroo- 
kees were descendants of Sardanapalus. 

Mr. Grote, as we might well expect, is, in 
the eyes of Mr. Pococke, an “exceedingly slow 
person. His assertions “rest,” says Mr. P., 
“on that feeling which, thirty years since, would 
have classed the railway locomotive, and its 
glowing eye of night, with the eye of the 
Cyclops.” “The case,” our author adds, “ may 
be stated as follows :—Tue picture ts Inp1an, 
THE CURTAIN IS GRECIAN, AND THAT CURTAIN 
1S NOW WITHDRAWN.” 

If truth, like widows, were best wooed by 
impudence, Mr. Pococke would be the man 
to win her. 

It may be thought that we have dwelt too 
long on a book so palpably absurd; but the 
Vallancey school of etymologists seems to be 
coming into vogue again, and we deem it our 
bounden duty to lose no opportunity of ex- 
posing it. Not long since, a M. Gibelin pub- 
lished in Pondicherry a comparative view of 
the laws of the Hindis, of Athens, and of 
Rome, so completely disfigured by fantastic 
derivations from the Sanskrit, that an other- 
wise valuable book becomes actually painful in 
the perusal. He employs the same means as 
Mr. Pococke, but arrives at somewhat different 
results, e.g. the Centaurs are Kentura “ homme 
et cheval;” Sparta and the Spartans, Sparddha, 
Sparddhata, “\es rivaux, les émules;” the 
Oscans, Osha, “les guerriers du feu;” and 
Rome—what do our readers think to be the 
origin of the word Rome? Let us hear Gibelin 
Pandita. “Il ne faut pas oublier, enfin, que 
le nom de Rome, vient également du Sanscrit 
Roma, eau, parce qu'elle était bitie aux bords 
du Tibre ; d’ou Romulus lui méme tira son nom, 
Roma-la, qui donne Veau, & cause de Vasile qu'il 
avait ouvert.” 

But enough, and more than enough, of such 
nonsense. The etymologies of Pococke and 
Gibelin may go down to the waste-paper basket 
hand in hand. Still, however, we must claim for 
our countryman the palm of impudence. The 
Frenchman, with singular modesty, did not 
dedicate his lucubrations to Eugéne Burnouf. 
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Tue higher society advances in civilization the 
more artificial does its state become. This is 
so obvious an aphorism, that few will be pre- 
pared to question its truth. Still there can be 
no valid reason why a corollary on the above 
proposition should be equally susceptible of de- 
monstration. It is, that the character of all 
the various articles by which life is sustained is 
rendered more and more artificial in proportion 
to the increased civilization and demands of the 
community. It would almost seem as though 
an infinite number of evil influences were ever 
at work amongst us, engaged in the earnest en- 
deavour to turn to a pernicious purpose each 
new discovery in art, or in perverting the utility 
of every gift of Nature or of Science to man. 
Were it not for the grave consequences that 
hence ensue, the subject upon which we are 
about to touch would not have occupied our 
attention, inasmuch as it comes not necessarily 
within our ordinary scope. We are simply im- 
pelled to adopt our present course from a desire 
to award a tribute of merit, to give extended 
publicity, to the exertions of an able contempo- 
rary, and to awaken the public to a sense of 
the danger they incur from the infamous ma- 
chinations of those in whose integrity they have 
hitherto been accustomed to confide. 

The revelations, indeed, that have of late been 
made, and that are daily a dragged relue- 
tantly to light, unquestionably disclose so widely 
extended a system of fraud, so organized a con- 
spiracy against the health and lives of our fel- 
low-subjects, that we should be wanting in an 
essential duty did we hesitate to denounce in 
the loudest terms of reprobation the iniquities 
to which we allude. Without further preface, 
then, we may state, that some months ago the 
“Lancet” appointed a body of scientific gen- 
tlemen, entitled an “ Analytical Sanitary Com- 
mission,” who were deputed to examine with 
the test-tube and the microscope numerous spe- 
cimens of all liquid or solid articles vended for 
human food. 

Boards of Health and Sewer Commissioners 
already presided over mephitic gases, grave- 
olent drains, foetid streams, and all the varied 
supplies of impure water that are doled to the 
unhappy Londoner; but as yet, with the single 
exception of an officer — to examine 
and condemn meat and fish unfit for sale, no 
check whatever existed to limit the amount of 
disease and death engendered by the systematic 
and general adulteration of almost every article 
of food or drink. The thanks of the country 





The Analytical Sanitary Com- 


* Lancet, 1851-52. 
mission. 


are therefore due to those who, unaided from 
the public purse, and notwithstanding the hos. 
tility they incurred, have chivalrously stepped 
forward, bravely and disinterestedly, to do bat- 
tle against the secret foes of the public. 

Armed with those unerring powers and 
guided by that light which enable us to track 
the devious footsteps of crime, whatever guise 
it may assume, no ingenuity could baffle, no 
duplicity elude, their scrutiny. 

At the same time that we applaud the “ Lan- 
cet” for its labours, we cannot conceal our dis- 
gust at the enormous amount of immorality, 
and the utter lack of principle, disclosed among 
what are conventionally termed the “ respecta- 
ble” middle classes.” Our readers will share 
with us these sentiments of indignation when 
they learn to what an extent their health has 
been assailed, and what irreparable injuries 
their constitutions, in too many instances, must 
have sustained. 

They will almost be disposed to conclude that 
the bulk of the metropolitan retail tradesmen 
who deal in such goods as we have adverted to, 
are little better than a set of unprincipled rogues, 
utterly regardless of the frightful mischief they 
occasion to others, so long as they increase their 
own nefarious gains. 

Scarcely prepared for the astounding disclo- 
sures of the “Lancet,” we have ourselves taken 
the trouble to follow up those researches, in too 
many cases, we regret to say, with almost iden- 
tical results; while in others we have been 
enabled to establish even still stronger cases 
against divers bakers, grocers, and publicans. 
So universal, indeed, is the depravity of these 
trades, that society would probably sustain no 
loss were the majority of them to undergo im- 
mediate expatriation. And yet it is from ma- 
terials such as these that parochial officers are 
formed and common juries selected. Need we 
wonder any longer at the iniquities constantly 
perpetrated by both these denominations of 
officials ? 

In the vicinity of this dingy capital many 
well-kept, florid, stucco residences may be 
pointed out, of considerable external preten- 
sion, and rejoicing usually in magniloquent — 
names. These are the suburban retreats of © 
those “fat and greasy citizens” whose practices 
have been already laid bare by the “ Lancet,” — 
and are now about to receive the further appli- 
cation of our cautery. Were these dwellings 
rightly named, instead of their present appella- 
tions they would be more properly designated 
as Chicory Hall, Alum Villa, Red-lead House, 
or Arsenic Grove. Their purchase-money, in 
too many cases, has been wrung out of the 
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hard earnings of poverty : it is at the expense 
of the health and life of the honest artisan they 
are even now maintained. 

Whoever betakes himself at the due season 
to any of the crowded watering-places that stud 
the south-eastern coast will find himself not 
unfrequently jostled by men of coarse aspect, 
in bright garments of eccentric cut, and fanci- 
fully bedecked in all the mosaic panoply of 
chains, and studs, and rings—living expensive- 
ly, talking jovially, and faring sumptuously. 
Those men are the professional poisoners of 
the nineteenth century. 

Should the wary eye of a detective select 
one of this class, and track him to his London 
home, he would there haply find him, in the 
still watches of the night, busily engaged in 
preparations for his nefarious trade. He would 
there behold the apron-ed miscreant craftily 
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compounding, by the aid of worthless or poi- 
sonous drugs, the mixture to be vended on the 
morrow to his pallid and unsuspecting customers. 

No doubt it is a serious matter to prefer 
charges so grave against a numerous class ; 
but our readers will consider our allegations 
more than justified by a few of the facts we 
have it in our power to adduce. 

Thirty-six samples of sugar were purchased 
at as many different shops in various parts of 
London: they were each carefully analyzed, 
with the following results :— 

Ist. Minute fragments of cane, frequently 
only discernible by the microscope, were dis- 
covered in thirty-five of the specimens ; each of 
which also swarmed with a peculiarly dis- 
gusting insect*, resembling, in some respects, a 
beetle in form, but, if possible, still more loath- 
some in appearance. 


-+ 


Atarus SaccharimA Sugar Insect found in every description of brown sugar.—Magnified 200 diameters. 


We present our readers with a portrait of this 
animal: should any doubt its fidelity, they have 
only to apply a microscope to a few grains of 
any sample of sugar, and they will see the re- 
pulsive original. 





* This insect is the Acarus Sacchari, or sugar insect : it 
belongs to the same genus with that troublesome animal- 
-_ which infests the palms and bodies of the uncleanly. 

t possesses great vitality, for it cannot be killed by very 
warm water, in which it will bear immersion for many 
hours without injury. Its body is of an egg-shape, is 
surrounded with stiff bristles, has a powerful and com- 
— apparatus for seizing and devouring its food, 
cig t legs, each terminating at the extremity in a strong 

ook. This creature, with its ova and young, abounds in 
greater or less numbers in every variety of moist or brown 
sugar, as the “* Lancet” assures us, after an examination 
< 100 varieties; but the Acarus is never found in 
rs ar, Sugar-candy, or in those white and beautiful 
t-Indian sugars manufactured by filtration. 


2d. In ten cases sporules and filaments of 
fungi were present. 

3d. Grape sugar+ and vegetable albumen 
were detected in the whole thirty-six sugars, 
often in considerable amount. 

4th. Stony particles, grit, woody fibre, 
starch, and flour, were found in a variety of in- 
stances. 

So far, indeed, the roguery of the grocer onl 
touches the pocket, without affecting the health 
of the purchaser; and it is in his power, if he 
please, to avoid altogether the foul mixtures 
we have been describing, by rejecting the use of 
the brown sugars of commerce, all of which 
may be said to be utterly unfit for human food. 





+ Grape Sugar, or glucose, is ordinarily an artificial 
production, usually made from old rags, potato flour, or 
starch, by the action of dilute sulphuric acid. 
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Refined sugar should be substituted for these 
vile compounds, as the worst lump sugar is be- 
yond all comparison purer, and consequently 
cheaper, than the best brown sugar that can be 
bought: it is free from the —_— of animal- 
cules with which they — y abound; it con- 
tains no fungi, vegetable albumen, grape-sugar, 
sand, nor = 7 indeed have any dulcterioas 
matters been detected in its composition. An 
absurd prejudice against it, we are aware, exists 
in the minds of some persons, who maintain 
that it contains less saccharine matter than its 
brown rival. This, however, isa vulgar error, 
for which there is no foundation in fact. White, 
only differs from brown sugar in its freedom 
from impurities ; and as it cannot be seriously 
contended that the feculent matter, abstracted 
by the refiner, posseses any sweetening powers, 
the position sought to be maintained, becomes 
of course untenable. 

The retail grocers are not ordinarily in the 
habit of introducing into sugar, for the purpose 
of adulteration, substances of an entirely 
different nature. They have, however, recourse, 
on an extensive scale, to systematic proceedings, 
more difficult of detection, and equally dis- 
honest in their results. 

“ These proceedings consist in the artful ad- 
mixture, in various proportions, of sugars of 
different qualities as prices, none of which are 
very pure, and some highly impure; an article 
being thus manufactured, presenting a tolerable 
appearance to the eye, but really of very great 
impurity.” This is effected by what is termed 
mixing, or “ handling.” 

Sugars as imported contain a | amount 
of impurity ; but the sugar purchased of the re- 
tailer not only contains two or three times that 
amount of extraneous matters, but is still fur- 
ther deteriorated by a large addition of water 
and molasses. Looking, therefore, at the ques- 
tion in an economical point of view, indepen- 
dently of all ideas of health, cleanliness, and 

urity, it is obvious that the public are heavy 
osers by the purchase of the cheap, dark- 
coloured, heavy, clammy sugars. 

As the use of the microscope is now so 
general, we may add, before dismissing this 
subject, that an instrument of ordinary power 
will suffice to indicate, even to an unpractised 
eye, the presence of woody fibre, of sugar in- 
sects in every stage of their existence, granules 
of starch, fungi, &c. ; while a rudimentary know- 
ledge of chemistry will enable the experimen- 
talist to detect in a moment, lime, grape-sugar, 
albumen, &c. 

Sugar, in a state of purity, is light-coloured, 
highly crystalline, large-grained, and very dry, 
not in the slightest degree sticky, nor liable to 
- nor even moisten paper in which it is en- 
c R 


Proceed we now to follow the investigations 
of the Analytical Commission in the subject of 
Coffee. These are prefaced by the following 
apt remarks :— 


The urchin who filches a bun, a penny-piece, or the 
value of one, breaks the law, and is liable to punishment, 
and even imprisonment. Is it to be supposed, therefore, 

, that the cunning and systematic adulterater of our food 
and drink, who robs us not only of our money, but some- 
times of our health and strength, is less guilty ? that he is 
to be allowed to violate the law with impunity in his daily 
dealings, and not only to go unpunished, but to carry 
about with him, as at present he commonly does, in his 
intercourse with his fellows the undeserved reputation of 
an honest man? That the law, while it rigorousty 
punishes the trivial offender, should allow the greater 
criminal to go at large unscathed, is an insult to common 
sense. 

But the question is not merely one of honesty and dis- 

honesty, of profit and loss: it is also sanitary—one of 
health, and even, in some cases, of life itself, of which 
many proofs might be readily adduced. 

Thus, the physician, having planned the diet of his pa- 
tient, too often finds his well-grounded hopes frustrated 
through the nefarious practice of adulteration. 

In one case he orders arrow-root and isinglass: the 
first is very commonly adulterated with potato, or some 
other farina ; whilst for the second is substituted some ill- 
prepared form of gelatine. 

In another case he prescribes strong coffee or tea, it 
may be to counteract the effect of some narcotic poison : 
the one is adulterated with a large quantity of chicory, 
and the other consists of exhausted tea-leaves re-dried. 

Examples like these, affecting strength, health, and 
sometimes life, might be multiplied to almost any extent ; 
but these few observations are sufficient to shew the vast 
interests involved in the consideration of the subject of the 
-" _er of the food and drink consumed by the 
public. 


Corres presents a Serge instance of the 
enormous extent to which adulteration is un- 
blushingly carried. It has, indeed, been ascer- 
tained that a far greater quantity of heteroge- 





This engraving presents the appearance of a section of 

unroasted coffee-berry, shewing the size and form of the 

cells, as well as the drops of essential oil contained within 
their cavities. —Magnified 140 diameters. 
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A fragment of roasted coffee.—Magnified 140 diame- 
ters.—(Drawn with the camera lucida). 
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NW 
Fragment of roasted Chicory-root, taken from a sample 
of adulterated Coffee, shewing the cells of which it is 
principally constituted. — Magnified 140 diameters. — 
(Drawn with the camera). 
neous substances dignified by that appellation 
is annually vended throughout the country 
than has ever been imported. In some counties 
chicory is cultivated to an enormous extent, 
for scarcely any other purpose than that of 
fraudulent admixture with coffee. Corn, beans, 
and potatoes, after having undergone a process 
of torrefaction, or charring, are also employed 
in the same service. It will be seen from the 
subjoined engravings that by the aid of the 
microscopic lens these different substances are 
as plainly distinguishable in a given sample, as 
farthings, shillings, and sovereigns, in a heap of 
coin, would be to the unaided eye. 
But the grocer, not content with manufac- 
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turing in this way a spurious commodity, and 
knowing that by the uninitiated, “ richness ” or 
depth of colour in his matutinal beverage is re- 
garded as an infallible sign of purity and 
strength, prepares from the coarsest kind of 
brown sugar a substance known in the trade 
as “ coffee-colourer,” or “ black-jack.” 

This material is largely used, not only by the 
retail dealer, but also by the inn and coffee- 
house keepers “who employ it to cover and 
conceal the poverty and nauseous character of 
the filthy and abominable compound which 
many of them vend, at a penny and a penny- 
halfpenny per cup, under the much-abused 
name of coffee.” 

The “ Lancet” informs us that from thirty- 
four samples purchased for experiment in the 
first instance, the following results were ob- 
tained. 

1. All but three were adulterated with chicory. 

2. Twelve contained roasted corn. 

3. In two, beans and potatoe-flour were dis- 
covered. 

4, Fifteen samples contained, besides chicory, 
roasted corn, beans, and potatoes. 

5. In many instances the amount of coffee 
present was very small; and in others 
not Jess than one-fifth, fourth, third, or 
half of the whole article. 

The date at which these investigations were 
made was about the latter end of 1850; at 
which time the Analytical Commissioners for- 
bore from publishing the names of the dishonest 
tradesmen, but very justly furnished those of 
two houses at which a genuine article could be 
procured.* 

The subject was subsequently resumed, after 
an interval of some months, and with results 
that reflected little credit upon the trade. The 
public, however, can scarcely be too grateful to 
those gentlemen who, disinterestedly assuming 
the unpleasant functions of a vigilant sanitary 
police, enable purchasers to avoid all dealings 
with those tradesmen whose disreputable prac- 





* Messrs. Knight, 83 Gracechurch-street, and Mr. 
Betts, 262 Oxford-street. 

We have pleasure in adding to this honourable list the 
names of Messrs. Ridgway, 4 and 5 King William-street, 
City; Mr. Sharpe, 44 Bishopsgate-street Within; Mr. 
Deane, 4 Shoreditch High-street ; Messrs. Fortnum and 
Mason, 181 Piccadilly; Messrs. Branscombe and Co., 
88 Pall Mall; Messrs. Dann Johnston, 84 New Bond- 
street; Messrs. Payne, 328 Regent-street; Mr. Stani- 
forth, 138 Oxford-street; Mr. W. Holland, 127 Oxford- 
street. The coffee purchased at all the above shops was 
found, at the time that the investigations of the ‘* Lancet” 
were made, to be perfectly genuine ; and during the past 
month, when we set on foot a similar scrutiny, the sam- 
ples we purchased presented unmistakeable evidence of 

urity. 
. As might be anticipated, those dealers, whose puffs, 
advertisements, and handbills, denounce most loudly the 
iniquities of their brethren, proved to be themselves the 
most audacious impostors. 
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tices have been so clearly demonstrated.* 

Forty-two samples of coffee, from as many 
different venders, were again subjected to care- 
ful analysis. 

Out of the forty-two, eleven only were unadul- 
terated : the remaining thirty-one were all made 
up with chicory—in many cases constituting 
the chief part of the article. In two cases a 
substance resembling horse-chesnut, and an 
amorphous substance, probably used for colour- 
ing, were detected. These unanswerable state- 
ments suffice to shew to what a fearful extent, 
fraud is hourly committed through the vile sys- 
tem of selling a factitious article in lieu of the 
genuine commodity. At the same time it is 
obvious that the exposures published by the 
* Lancet,” some six months previously, had the 
effect of preventing grocers from using other 
spurious articles besides chicory in the “ course 
of their trade.” 

Now, an opinion we know is widely prevalent 
that chicory is both wholesome and nutritive : 
our non-medical readers, therefore, may start on 
learning that it possesses powerful medical pro- 
perties, and has long been included in the ma- 
teria medica. From a variety of experiments 
instituted for the purpose, it appears that “ for 
some hours after drinking the infusion (at break- 
fast) each individual complained of heaviness, 
drowsiness, a feeling of weight atthe stomach, and 
great indisposition to exertion; in two, head- 
ache set in; and in the third, diarrhwa.”t From 
these and other facts which we have ourselves eli- 
cited, we have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
roasted chicory-root to be decidedly unwholesome 
and pernicious. That being the case, it would be 
obviously absurd to determine what amount of 
nutriment it is capable of yielding. At any 
rate, if these alleged properties did exist, they 
would not excuse the retail dealer in foisting off 
upon his customers, at the rate of 1s. or 1s. and 
4d. per Ib., an article which literally costs him, 
at the wholesale price, not more than 3d. per lb. 

But unfortunately chicory chicane ends not 
here. Will it be credited that this worthless 
drug itself can hardly be procured unadul- 
terated. 

It is almost universally mixed up with either 
roasted carrot, parsnip, mangel wurzel, beans, 
lupin seeds, corn, dog-biscuit, burnt sugar, red 





* It may, indeed, be safely affirmed that the praise- 

worthy exertions of the ‘“* Lancet ” have, in less than two 

done more to check the fraudulent adulteration of 

food, than all the clumsy and expensive apparatus of the 
Excise, since its first establishment. 

+ The great increase of late years of renal disorders is 
by many eminent medical men attributed to the increased 
consumption of chicory ; and Professor Beer, of Vienna, 
one of the most experienced oculists of the day, designates 
chicory-coffee as one of the causes of amaurotic blindness, 
one of the most dreadful forms of that malady. 


earth, horse-chesnut, Venetian-red, oak-bark tan, 
mahogany sawdust, dried blood, baked horse’s 
liver, &c. With regard to the last pleasing 
substitutes for “the finest Mocha,” we will 
quote a passage from Mr. P. L. Simmonds’s 
useful little work.* 

“In various parts of the metropolis, but more especially 
in the east, are to be found liver-bakers. These men take 
the livers of oxen and horses, bake them, and grind them 
into a powder which they sell to the low-priced coffee- 
shop keepers at from 4d. to 6d. per lb.—HORSE’s LIVER 
CorFEE bearing the highest price. It may be known by 
allowing the coffee to stand until cold, when a thick pelli- 
cle or skin will be found on the top. Jt goes further than 
coffee, and is generally mixed with chicory and other 
vegetable imitations of coffee ” 

A natural inquiry will here suggest itself— 
“ How are we, without availing ourselves of the 
skill of a professional analyst, to know, whether 
the infusion which we imbibe at morning and 
at eveningtide is really what we tremblingly 
hope it to be, or whether it is in fact as hete- 
rogeneous in its material as that mysterious 
mixture denominated ‘ London porter,’ or the 
still blacker abomination historically known as 
‘Spartan broth.’ ” 

In reply, we beg to assure those whose fears 
we have aroused, that, to ensure perfect security, 
they have only to purchase the berry unground : 
if they wish for it in the highest perfection, they 
should obtain it unroasted, as all the coffee sold 
in this country has its delicate aroma utterly 
destroyed by the excessive torrefaction to which 
it is subjected. Above all things, however, the 
ground coffee sold in packets, bottles, or canis- 
ters, should be yor whe avoided: itcan scarcely 
be said to resemble in any particular the 
genuine article. 

For the benefit of those who are necessitated 
to buy their coffee ground, who are unable 
to ——— it from any of the dealers al- 
ready enumerated, and who have not a micro- 
Scope at command, we may mention, that if the 
suspected powder be placed lightly on the sur- 
face of water, should it contain chicory or roasted 
corn, they will speedily descend ; whereas the 
coffee, owing the essential oil it contains, will 
repel the water and float on the surface. Again, 
chicory-powder, in a few seconds, will impart 
to the water a deep brown hue; pure coffee 
hardly colouring cold water until aftera length- 
ened immersion. A solution of iodine added 
to a cold decoction of chicory, deepens its colour 
materially, though it can scarcely be said to 
impart to it a blue tinge. 

efore searching with the microscope for 
roasted corn in coffee, it is advisable to break 
up the fragments well with the point of a needle. 

We might, were we so disposed, readily fill 
many pages with the enumeration of the rogue- 





* “Coffee as it is, and as it ought to be.” 
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ries of London grocers, in the article of coffee : 
we must, however, refer those of our readers, 
who are desirous of following up the subject, 
to the pages of the “ Lancet,” and also to a cer- 
tain “ Blue book,” the revelations in which are 
calculated to excite still stronger feelings of 
disgust than the Analytical Sanitary Commis- 
sion have yet roused. 

As might be supposed, such commodities as 
bear a higher marketable value than those above 
enumerated, offering, as they do, still stronger 
inducements for adulteration, are shewn to be 
subjected to still more noxious combinations. 

Thus, the powdered ginger of the shops is 
found to be commonly made up of sago-meal, 
potato-flour, wheat-flour, ground rice, cayenne 
pepper, mustard-husks, and turmeric powder. 
Cinnamon is largely adulterated with cassia, 
baked flour, | sago-meal. Nutmegs, M. 
Chevallier informs us,* are sometimes mixed 
with riddled nuts, eaten by insects, and become 
brittle; the small apertures are then closed with 
a kind of cement, formed of flour, oil, and the 
powder of nutmegs. This paste has even served 
to fabricate false nutmegs, inodorous and insipid. 
The workmen of Marseilles make them of bran, 
clay, and the refuse of nutmegs. ‘“ Some years 
sinee,” says M. Jobard of Brussels, “a vessel 
arrived from Canton with a cargo of nutmegs, 
made of white wood, perfectly imitated.” The 
mustard of the shops is mixed up with radish- 
seed, rape-seed, wheaten-flour, turmeric-powder, 
and capsicum pepper. Black and white pepper 
are adulterated with linseed,mustard-seed,wheat- 
flour, pea-flour, sago-meal, pepper-dust, and 
factitious pepper-berries. 

Out of twenty-eight samples of cayenne pep- 
per subjected to analysis, twenty-four were un- 
adulterated, and twenty-two of these contained 
mineral colouring matter. In thirteen samples, 
RED LEAD was present, often in large and 
poisonous quantities. 

Venetian red, red ochre, brick dust, or some 
other analogous ferruginous earths were con- 
tained in seven samples. 

Cinnabar, vermilion, or sulphuret of mercury, 
was detected in one sample. 

Six of the samples consisted of a mixture of 
ground rice, turmeric, and cayenne, coloured 
either with red lead, or a red ferruginous earth. 

Six other samples contained large quantities 
of salt, sometimes alone, but more frequently 
combined with rice and a red ferruginous earth, 
or with red lead. 

One of the samples was adulterated with a 
large quantity of the husk of white mustard-seed. 

Two literally contained nothing but rice 
coloured with red lead or a ferruginous earth. 

Red lead and vermilion, or sulphuret of mer- 

* “ Dictionnaire des Alterations et Falsifications des 


a Alimentaires, Médicamentenses et Commer- 
es.” 


cury, are, as most people are aware, highly 
poisonous : both—unlike the majority of other 
noxious compounds which, when received into 
the system, are at once expelled—remain in the 
body, gradually accumulating, during a pro- 
tracted period, their baneful influence, until at 
length the peculiar symptoms which distin- 
guish their presence in large amount unmis- 
takeably appear. ‘ Thus, however small the 
daily dose taken, the constitution is yet liable, 
by the repetition of the dose, to suffer, sooner or 
later, from the poison, and to become perma- 
nently affected.” 

* But the quantity of red lead and mercury introduced 
into the system in adulterated cayenne pepper is by no 
means inconsiderable, since it commonly forms a large 
portion of the article. Some idea of the amount of these 
substances frequently present may be formed from the 
fact, that in a pinch of cayenne, moistened and diffused 
over a white plate, or a piece of glass, they may be dis- 
tinctly seen by the eye alone. 

** What punishment, we would now inquire, ought to 
be inflicted on the parties guilty of the crime of mixing 
these deleterious substances with an article of diet. The 
case made out, we submit, is one which, for the sake of 
the public health, strongly demands the interposition of 
the Legislature. The man who steals one’s purse com- 
mits a less crime than he who, by tricking our food, robs 
us of health.” 

Out of twenty-six samples of curry powder 
submitted to microscopical and chemical exa- 
mination, seven only proved to be genuine. 

Nineteen, or nearly four-fifths were shame- 
fully adulterated. In nine samples ground rice, 
in very large quantities, was present. In one, 

otato flour was detected. Salt, in eight. 

hat highly poisonous metallic oxide, or red 
lead, was detected in eight other samples. 

In one sample, the adulteration consisted of red 
lead in combination with salt and potato-flour. 

“The above results do not give the whole of the adul- 
terations to which the twenty-six samples have been sub- 
jected, since they do not include the ferruginous earths, 
which were shewn, in our article on cayenne, to be so 
frequently employed to impart colour to that substance. 
In consequence of the large and variable quantity of iron 
present in genuine curry-powder, it is not easy accu- 
rately to determine in what cases that metal exists in 
excess. The ferruginous earths consist of alumina, in 
combination with a small and variable amount of iron in 
the condition of red oxide.” 

Now, since curry powder is consumed in 
such considerable quantities, its adulteration 
with red lead, &c., must be productive of the 
most terrible results in thousands of cases. The 
evil, all along being unsuspected, only becomes 
apparent when too Tate to be arrested or com- 
bated by the physician’s art. 

The “ Lancet” has not yet taken cognizance of 
the wine trade, nor of the numerous tricks con- 
nected with that branch of business. 

The public, whatever suspicions they may 
now entertain, will, we can predict, be some- 
what astounded when they learn to what an 
extent their favourite vinous fluids are con- 
tinually drugged. 
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To their meagre wines—pale of hue and 
devoid of body—the cunning artificer adds a 
large proportion of alum to heighten the colour : 
for the same purpose the inspissated juice of 
elderberries, and a strong decoction of logwood, 
are employed. To impart astringency and the 
flavour of age to new raw wine, oak sawdust, 
or some of the salts of copper, are added with 
a liberal hand: then, again, the oil of bitter 
almonds (a deadly poison), bunches of elder- 
flowers, or pieces of orrice-root, supply the 
desiderated perfume. 

A preponderance of acid is met by a large 
addition of lime, of potash, or of sugar of lead, 
in which latter case, indeed, the whole cask 
teems with the elements of paralysis and death. 

But very frequently the bottled fluids vended 
at many of the provincial hotels and inns con- 
tain not even one drop of the juice of the 
grape. Innumerable are the recipes in vogue 
among publicans of the lower class to enable 
them to defraud their too-confiding customers. 
The following is one, which, according to Mr. 
Mitchell,* is in considerable use for producing 
a “fine fruity port !”— 

Damson wine, eleven gallons; brandy, five 
gallons; cyder, thirty-six gallons; elder wine, 
eleven gallons. 

In a little book entitled a “ Treatise on Wine- 
making,” under the suspicious heading, “ Se- 
crets belonging to vintners,” will be found a 
vast number of directions, which, if adopted, 
must infallibly be attended with disastrous re- 
sults. Fortunately for mankind the book is now 
scarce, though we fear it has, since its publica- 
tion, been productive of incalculable mischief.+ 

The report just published of the Select Com- 
mittee on the import duties of wines, gives 
some curious information on the subject of their 
manufacture. Take, for instance, the following 
interesting account of the mode in which that 
highly-prized but anomalous article, port wine, 
is made up for sale.t 


Gallons. 
OO a a 
Bremgy 2. 25 see ee s & 


Pesttwme ..sccses § 

Sloes, two gullons, stewed in water, 2 
If the colour be not good, tincture of red 
sanders or cudbear is added. This is bottled 
in a few days, and sold as port! A tea-spoonful 
of powder of catechu being mixed with each 
bottle, a fine crusted appearance quickly fol- 
lows. The ends of the corks having been 
soaked in a strong decoction of Brazil-wood 
and alum, the process is complete, the 





* “Treatise on the Falsifications of Foods.” 

+ “ The Victualler’s Guide :” a work published with 
similar views, had an immense success, and went rapidly 
through four editions. 

t Evidence of Cyrus Redding, Esq., 21st May 1852 
Report, Part I. p. 661. 
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appearance of maturity being thus imparted to 
the mendacious bark. Surely the consumers 
may have good reason to long for the “dura 
messorum ilia.’’§ 

From the same source we give an instance of 
the ingenuity and rapidity with which these 
tricksters can imitate the choicest wines. 

The late Prince of Wales, it seems, “had at 
one time a small quantity of remarkably fine 
wine, of which his household approved so 
highly, that they speedily drank it out, leaving 
but two bottles! Suddenly the Prince ordered 
some for his table. The royal butler in a mo- 
ment stood aghast, but being a man of ready 
wit, he went immediately to a city merchant 
and stated his dilemma. The dealer quickly 
reassured him, observing, “Send me a bottle 
of what remains, and what I send must be drunk 
immediately : I can imitate it.” The trick was 
successful, and was repeated whenever requisite. 

Need we feel any surprise that, under such a 
system—the ramifications of which extend 
through every department of the trade, from the 
time when the pure juice is first pressed from the 
ripe Brepe, until it “sparkles on the board” of 
the defrauded consumer—a striking falling off 
should be each year perceptible in the impor- 
tations from abroad, notwithstanding our vastly 
increasing wealth and numbers ? 





§ Those who are desirous of ascertaining to what ex- 
tent their wine-merchant is undermining their pockets 
and their health, may arrive at tolerably satisfactory re- 
sults from the subjoined tests :— 

The alcohol in wines may be ascertained thus:—Add 
one part of a concentrated solution of subacetate of lead 
to eight parts of the wine by measurement. A precipi- 
tate will then be formed. Shake the mixture for a minute 
or two, and pour the whole upon a filter, and then collect 
the fluid. This fluid contains the spirit and water in the 
wine with some of the lead. Add by little and little to 
this fluid, warm, dry, and pure subcarbonate of potash 
(not the salt of tartar and subcarbonate of potash of com- 
merce), which has been freed from water by heat. Do 
this until the last portion remains undissolved. The spirit 
contained in the fluid will then be separated, the potash 
abstracting all the water, and the spirit forming a stratum 
separating upon the salt. Make the experiment in a 
glass tube from half-an-inch to two inches in diameter, 
graduated into 100 parts, and the quantity of spirit per 
cent. may be read off at once. 

To detect colouring matter in wine (red wine), acetate 
of lead with pure wine throws down a greenish-grey 
= If elderberries, bilberries, or logwood have 

used, this test will give a blue precipitate. Brazil 
wood, red sanders, and beet are thrown down red. When 
beet is used, wine loses its colour with lime-water. 

The French recommend liquid potash. The following 
are said to be its precipitates :— 


Berries of Yebla Violet. 
Indian wood . . Violet red. 
Mulberries . Violet. 
Brazil wood . Red. 

Beet . . Red. 
Turnsole or litmus Clear violet. 


Myrtleberries Lees of wine colour. 
Elderberries. - « « « Bhluish. 
With the natural colour of the wine the precipitate is 
green. 
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In corroboration of this statement, we lay 
before our readers the following table, — 
the quantity of wine imported and _retaine 
for home consumption in the United Kingdom 
in the following years :— 


Years. 


1788 . 
1789 . 
1790 . 
1791 . 
1792. 
1793 . 
1794. 
1795 . 
1796 . 
1797 . 
1798 . 
1799 . 
1800 . 
1801 . 
1802 . 
1803 . 
1804 . 
1805 . 
1806 . 
1807 . 
1808 . 
1809 . 
1810 . 
18li . 
1812 . 
1813 . 
1814, 
1815 . 
1816 . 
1817 . 
1818 . 
1819 . 


Imp. Gals. 
6,650,644 
5,959,098 
6,601,038 
7,573,790 
7,851,707 
6,610,701 
6,811,374 
8,238,438 
5,776,260 
3,569,261 
5,265,768 
6,138,164 
7,294,752 
6,876,710 
7,113,416 
8,226,464 
5,457,691 
4,622,701 
5,825,178 
6,271,346 
6,331,875 
5,894,177 
6,521,293 
5,629,722 
5,024,530 
4,565,477 
5,330,774 
4,624,105 
4,057,038 
5,142,829 
5,635,216 
4,615,212 





Years. 


1820 . 
1821 . 
1822 . 
1823 . 
1824. 
1825 . 
1826 . 
1827 . 
1828 . 
1829 . 
1830 . 
1831 . 
1832 . 
1833 . 
1834 . 
1835 . 
1836 . 
1837 . 
1838 . 
1839 . 
1840 . 
1841 . 
1842 . 
1843 . 
1844 . 
1845 . 
1846 . 
1847 . 
1848 . 
1849 . 
1850 . 
1851 . 


Imp. Gals. 
4,586,495 
4,686,885 
4,606,999 
4,845,060 
5,030,091 
8,009,542 
6,058,443 
6,826,361 
7,162,376 
6,217,652 
6,434,445 
6,212,264 
5,965,542 
6,207,770 
6,480,544 
6,420,342 

. 6,809,212 
- 6,391,531 
. 6,990,271 
7,000,486 
6,553,922 
6,184,960 
4,815,222 
6,068,987 
6,838,484 
6,736,131 
6,740 316 
6,053,847 
6,136,547 
6,251,862 
6,437,222 
6,280,653 


The vastly increased and increasing con- 
sumption of alcoholic drinks and malt liquor, 
together with the high rate of duty, have no 
doubt tended to diminish the consumption of 
wine, in addition to that which has already 
been assigned as the principal reason. It is, 
however, an astonishing fact, be the cause what 
it may, that, in 1851, 217 fewer pipes should 
actually have been imported than in 1788, 
the population having more than doubled in 
the interim. Temperance, it is to be feared, 
has had little to do in the matter. 

The advocates of total abstinence from all 
spirituous and fermented drinks themselves 
seem to fare little better than the wine-drinkers, 
as regards the purity of the only liquid which 
they permit to pass the portal of their lips. 
We have before us representations of the mi- 
croscopic display presented by a drop of water 
taken from the supplies furnished by each of 
the different metropolitan water companies. It 
is difficult to say which abounds with the great- 
est amount of insect loathsomeness. It matters 
little, indeed, whether the denizen of Cockayne 
quench his thirst from the pipes of the New 
River, the Southwark, the Lambeth, the East 
London, the Chelsea, or the Hampstead com- 

anies: dreadful shapes appear on every side, 
intermingled with the decaying remains of ve- 
getable and animal life. 

The annexed wood-cuts furnish an accurate 





Sample of the water of the Hampstead Company, exhibiting some of the principal living productions detected 
in it, as supplied by this Company. 
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Sample of the water of the New-River Company, shewing some of the remarkable vegetable and animal 
productions in it, as supplied to consumers. 


representation of a single drop of water from 
the mains of the Hamps and the New- 
River Companies, the sources of whose supply 
are usually considered the least objectionable! 
The water-pipes of the other companies yielded 
still more terrible results. 

The very names with which science has bap- 
tized the unclean creatures which animate our 
cisterns, and whose grim corpses invisibly crowd 
the oaken ale-cask, the crystal goblet, and the 
silver urn, are indicative of their monstro- 


sity. 

When we find that a minute drop, that might 
be taken up by the point ofa feather, contains 
such beings as a Cladophera glomerata, an Oxy- 
tricha gibba, a Surrirella striatula, an Euglena 
longicaudata, or, worse than all, an Amphilep- 
tus margaretifer, it is not difficult to believe 
that a quarto volume would hardly contain the 

mens of the uncouth and ungainly rep- 
tiles imbibed at one deep draught. 

Fortunately for our peace of mind our eyes 
are not naturally endowed with microscopic 
power, or we should recoil with horror from 
the proffered cup in which we beheld a Nitzschia 
elongata lurking, or observed a Daphnia quad- 
rangula chasing, with wolf-like rapacity, a 
Lynceus sphericus, while a Cyclops quadricor- 
nis by his side was rending in pieces an unfortu- 
nate and feeble Scenedesmus quadricaudatus. 


But enough: we are warned that it is neces- 
sary, for the present at least, to throw a veil 
over the painful scene. 

Our object in the foregoing remarks has 
been, not to excite needless alarm, but to sug- 
gest the propriety, in a sanitary point of view, 


of using due circumspection in the various 
articles daily employed for the maintenance of 
life. 


Mark yonder portly man: he has scarcely 
passed the period of maturity, and yet he in- 
cessantly complains of ailments which the art 
of no physician has yet been enabled to reach : 
his health is evidently breaking, his system has 
struggled long against the ravages of an insi- 
dious foe. 

Probably the water with which his domicile is 
supplied, besides being tainted with all the foul- 
ness that a London Company can impart, is 
received into leaden cisterns, which are fast 
corroding from the action of carbonic acid, and 
are thus hourly tending to bring their victim to 
the grave by means, slow, but sure, and terrible 
as sure.* 

At breakfast, his tea coloured (as it com- 
monly is) with Prussian blue, chromate of 





* The use of water impregnated with the salts of lead, 
even in minute quantities, is productive of paralysis in 
its worst form, followed by the most cruel of . 
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lead, or carbonate of copper, adds to the already 
poisonous nature of the water with which it is 
combined. His bread, if he reside in London, 
is certainly adulterated with alum,* not impro- 
bably with plaster of Paris or sand. His beer 
with cocculus indicus, grains of paradise, quas- 
sia, &c.+ 

Those girkins, of emerald hue, that appear so 
innocent, and consequently so tempting in their 
prismatic jar, owe their seductive beauty to one 
of the deadliest poisons in all the range of che- 
mistry. The verdant apricots in that tart are 
attractive from the same baneful cause. The 
anchovy-paste produced contemporaneously 
with the cheese, if analysed, would be found to 
consist of an amalgam of decayed sprats, vene- 
tjan red, and red lead; nay,that double Glouces- 
ter itself is not free from contamination: its 
colour is due to annatto, and that annatto has 
been compounded of red lead, chrome, and 
ochre. The oil in that salad has possibly come 
from Paris, where incredible quantities are ma- 
nufactured at the knacker’s yard! Whole car- 
cases of horses being there boiled down, the fat 
is resolved into its component stearine and elaine; 
the former being converted into candles, and 
the latter into olive oil. 

The cloth is removed ; the dessert and children 
are introduced; the more juvenile and clamo- 
rous are appeased with the coveted ornaments 
from the central cake. As well almost might 
the fond parent give them dirks or loaded pis- 
tols for toys. The brilliant colours they prize 
so highly derive their charm from gypsum, 
salts of lead, mercury, and arsenic, and can 
hardly fail to lay the foundation of future sick- 
ness, and, not improbably, of long-protracted 
misery. 

That treacherous wine may contain, not only 
salts of lead and copper, but even sulphuric and 
tyra acids, and still more hurtful ingredients. 

n short, to such an extent is the fraudulent 
adulteration of all kinds of provisions carried 
by tradesmen of every denomination, that the 
system calls for legislative interference in order 
to stay the further dissemination of disease. 
Their knavery, like the spectre in Anastasius, 
is “ever present at the festive board, and hands 
us whatever we would attempt to reach; but 
whatever it presents is blasted by the touch. 
To our wine it gives the taste of blood; to our 
bread the rank flavour of death !” 

On assuming the important functions they 





* In a penny bun lately were found three grains of 
alum and ¢en of chalk. 

+ Whatever the purity of the beer sent out from the 
brewery, it is almost invariably found in a highly sophis- 
ticated state on the premises of the publican, 
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ed, the Commissio- 


have since so ably disch 
in view three ob- 


ners of the “ Lancet” ha 


jects—To record the results of actual analyses 


of samples of the various solids and fluids con- 
sumed in the metropolis, as well as those sold 
in the chief provincial cities and towns; and 
then to extend their investigations to every 
description of medicine and drug. 

It will be seen at once that their field of 
inquiry was tolerably extensive, and that their 
researches must already have involved great 
labour and a considerable outlay. 

During the first year of their operations the 
Commissioners were occupied only with the first 
of the objects above enumerated, and even this 
has scarcely yet been brought to completion. 
The analysts, however, have gone over many 
of the most important articles of consumption, 
as sugar, tea, coffee, chicory, cocoa, choco- 
late, mustard, pepper, bread, flour, arrow-root, 
farrinaceous foods, including the compounds 
ervalenta and revalenta, oatmeal, isinglass, 
water, and milk. 

Deep and extensive systems of adulteration 
have been detected ; often commencing with 
the manufacturer, and terminating with the 
petty shopkeeper. 

They have proved to demonstration “that 
in purchasing any article of food or drink, the 
rule is, that you obtain an adulterated one, the 
genuine commodity being the exception.” 

Further, that the articles used for adultera- 
tion are always of inferior quality, often worth- 
less, frequently positively injurious, and not 
uncommonly poisonous. 

The labours of the Analytical Sanitary Com- 
mission are characterized by three very distinct 
features. 

The first and great peculiarity is, that they’ 
record the results of the actual examination of 
samples as purchased from dealers, and there- 
fore in the exact condition in which they reach 
the consumer. Much has been written from 
time to time on adulteration, but comparatively 
to little purpose, since the a hitherto 
published contain less the results of the expe- 
rience of the several authors than the statements 
and opinions of others, often extremely errone- 
ous, handed down from year to year, and from 
book to book. 

The strongest possible proof that the asser- 
tions of the “ Lancet” on these matters are 
incontrovertible, rests on the fact that, though 
in every case that Journal has given the names 
and addresses of the fraudulent tradesmen, in 
no one instance have any of the delinquents 
dared to take proceedings against the “ Lancet” 


or its Commissioners. 
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THE WHIM-WHAMS AND OPINIONS OF SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Barr.* 


Wuewn Mr. D'Israeli, in one of his novels, 
sneered at Mr. Alison as “the great Mr. Wordy, 
who had written a history of Europe in twenty 
volumes,” he manifested a very just apprecia- 
tion of the merits of that gentleman as an his- 
torian: perhaps, also, he betrayed the jealousy 
of a litterateur who saw a — er — mak- 
ing a t deal of money with very little merit. 

sy same Mr. Disraeli inaugurated the 
return of the Tory party to power, by conferring 
upon Mr. Alison the title of baronet, he pro- 
claimed the poverty of his party in literary ta- 
lent, and their gratitude for very small favours. 
He shewed that the Tories had the courage to 
bestow, for a few articles in “ Blackwood,” a re- 
ward that was thought sufficient for Scott; and 
he contrasted, in the strongest possible manner, 
the appreciation of literary services by the Whigs 
and the Tories, when he conferred on Alison 
what successive Whig Cabinets had deemed un- 
earned by Hallam or Macaulay. 

We do not grudge Mr. Alison his baronetcy. 
He has given the true English pledge of merit— 
he has made money in his calling: he has quite 
as much right to be made a baronet for his 
eos books, as a London citizen has 

or his success in the sale of candles, or asa 
banker has to be made a peer for his operations 
in the money-market—4@ tous seigneurs tous hon- 
neurs. ‘ 
That money should reward the shrewdness 
which produces a useful article, fit for general 
consumption, is one of those ordinary sequences 
whereof none has a right to complain: that the 
acquisition of such substantial and evident success 
should lead to honour and much respect, is the 
common course of events among a matter-of-fact 
commercial people. When Mr. Smith became 
Lord Carrington, and when Mr. Jones Lloyd 
became Lord Overstone, who did not look upon 
it as the most natural circumstance in the world? 
If Chatterton or Otway had been made ba- 
ronets, what respecter of our ancient institutions 
would not have been deeply scandalized ? 

But it is a very different thing to allow a 
man to walk in proud precedence with rich 
Lord Mayors, and to exalt him to the rank of 
Clarendon, Gibbon, Hume, Robertson, and 
Hallam. If this be claimed, we must have 
some better passport than Mr. D’Israeli’s pa- 
tent. 

Now Sir Archibald Alison has no one quality 
of an eminent historian. He has neither im- 
partiality, eloquence, elegance, research, or 








* History of Europe, from the fall of Napoleon in 1815 
to the accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852, by Sir Archi- 
pro Alison, Bart. Vol. 1. Blackwood. Edinburgh, 

52. 


philosophy. He is no more like Tacitus than 
a woolpack is like a diamond; no more like 
Macaulay than the Pavilion at Brighton is like 
St. Mark’s at Venice. He is verbose, and yet 
obscure, grandiloquent and common-place ; + 
ambitious in words and mean in ideas; con- 
fused in arrangement, dogmatical without wis- 
dom, and positive without knowledge. He cri- 
ticises the campaign of Waterloo with more than 
the confidence of a t military leader, and 
exposes the faults and oversights of Wellington 
with an easy superiority that allows us no al- 
ternative but to admire him as a great master 
of strategics, or to get vexed with him, and peg- 
haps call him a coxcomb or a presumptuous 
and shallow pedant{—an impropriety which 





+ Take the following beautiful bit of bathos (p. 567) : 
* As the Congress (at Aix la Chapelle) was expected to 
be short, there was not the same brilliant concourse of 
strangers which had met at Vienna in 1814; but still 
enough to throw an air of splendour over the august as- 
sembly. The princess Lieven, and Lady Cas ereagh, 
shone pre-eminent among the female diplomatists * * * 
The splendid diamonds of the latter were the object of general 
admiration * * * Madame Catalani appeared there with 
the magnificent diamond brooch which had been given her by 
the Emperor Alexander.” “ Punch's” friend “ Jenkins” 
at the Morning Post has surely mistaken his vocation. 
He should have writteen a History of England. 

t We have heard old military men vent many pishes 
and pshaws, and even other less mistakeable monosylla- 
bles, when we have read to them some from the 
376th of the nineteenth volume of Mr. Alison’s 
veritable history. 

“In the first place, it is evident, whatever the English 
writers may x! to the contrary, that both Blucher and 
the Duke of Wellington were unexpectedly assailed by 
Napoleon's invasion of Belgium on the 15th June, and 
that he gained in the outset a great, and, what had well 
me ig a decisive, advantage by that circumstance.” 

e “historian” disposes promptly, as we have often 
delighted to observe to our irate military friends, of all 
objections as to shutting Napoleon out from the road to 
Brussels. ‘ He would have had little reason to congra- 
tulate himself on his campaign,” triumphantly replies 
Phormio of Ephesus—we mean Sir Archibald Alison of 
Edinburgh, “if he had passed the allies and occupied 
Brussels, if they had passed him and—taken Paris !” 

If Wellington had only acted as Mr. Alison would have 
done under similar circumstances, “ the campaign would 
have been secured, and Napoleon overthrown in the very 
first encounter, without risk to either party ;"!!! but as it 
fe see the victory was nothing but “the result of mis- 
information on the part of one general, and heroic but 
imprudent valour on the other” (p. 382). In fact, ‘* but 
for the extraordinary circumstance which was not to be 
reckoned on—of D’Erlon’s corps, 24,000 strong, being 
marched and countermarched the whole of the 16th, with- 
out firing a shot either at Quatre Bras or Ligny—Napo- 
leon would have gained, on the very first day of the cam- 
paign, a victory over both the English and Prussian 
forces” (p. 379). It is “quite evident,” therefore, as we 
took the liberty of semanas to General Bulletriddled 


of the fighting third division, that either Sir A. Alison 
ought to be looked upon as a foolish bore, who talks non- 
sense over a subject he knows nothing about, or else that 
the defence of England, in case of an invasion, ought at 
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we hope we should never permit to ourselves as 
against any baronet. As to his politics, they 
are not the politics of a sober spectator, nor even 
of a rational partisan ; they are crazy idiosyn- 
cracies, such as we meet with here and there in 
life, when men seize us by the button with one 
hand, and thrust a pamphlet in our face with 
the other. Sir Archibald has ridden his jaded 
hobbies through twenty volumes, and of course 
he has found a few followers as silly as himself: 
but if we could find any reasonable being who 
had read these twenty volumes through, we 
would ask him, without fear as to his answer, 
whether Solomon Eagle, who, in the plague of 
London, passed his time in groaning out Woe! 
Woe! and in persuading people that there was 
an angel with a flaming _sword visible in the 
sky, was more reasonable or more fanatical than 
this popular historian. 

But how can this be? How can aman with 
such odd notions write books that have such a 
large sale? The secret may be told in half a 
dozen sentences. 

The fact is, that people do not read Sir Ar- 
chibald’s books any more than they read his 
Essays; but they buy them. They place them 
on their shelves, and they find them very use- 
ful there. We ourselves have bought Alison’s 
twenty volumes, and we should be sorry to he 
withoyt them. We would not give sixpence for 
all the opinions they contain, but we cannot af- 
ford to be without ready reference to his facts. 
A hundred points of discussion are daily arising 
in conversation as to events of the last thirty 
years—a hundred doubts arise as to dates or 
small particulars. We want to recollect when 
the Marrs were murdered; what became of Hunt 
after the Spa-Fields riots; what were the cir- 
cumstances of Peltier’s trial for his libel on 
Repeleen how the ministers defended the Co- 
penhagen business. Whatarewe todo? It is 
not every small library that has a complete set 
of “Hansard,” and also an unbroken series of the 
“Annual Register;” but there is a good index to 
Alison, and we are sure to find it at once there. 
People go to Alison instead of writing to “ Bell’s 
Life ’ or to “Notes and Queries ;” and if the 
information they get is not always so full and 
accurate, the process is less troublesome. With 
all his wordiness, and all his absurd crotchets, 
he used to be a careful, diligent, and most copious 
compiler; and although we should no more 
think of reading him in cold blood, than we 
should think of reading Guicciardini, whom a 
Pope once used as an alternative for capital 





onee to be confided to his military genius. We must do 

the general the justice to say that he saw the pertinency 

. = remark, and accepted the alternative without a 
ur. 


unishment, yet we cannot spare him as a 
k of reference. 

This is the métier of Alison. He condenses 
Annual Registers, and makes good indexes: to 
call him an historian is to call a stonemason a 
sculptor, or a house-painter an artist. 

When we heard that this prosperous book- 
maker was about to push his operations into 
contemporary times, we had some considerable 
misgivings as to the probable result. To write 
contemporary history, and to print it, is a very 
delicate matter; and we were of those who sat 
in a cold tremor at the Literary-Fund dinner in 
the Exhibition-year of 1851 while Sir Archi- 
bald expressed his idea of the duties of English 
hospitality to the illustrious Frenchmen who sat 
as guests around him, by reminding them of 
the victory of Waterloo, and the occupation of 
Paris by the allied armies.* 

The present enterprise is to take up the “ His- 
tory of Europe” where he left it, that is, in 1815, 
and to carry it down to this present year of 
grace, 1852. It is proposed to do this in five 
volumes. 

The first division comprises the period from 
the entry of the allies into Paris, to the passing 
of the Currency Act in 1819; and this is the 
subject of the volume now before us. The se- 
cond is to end with the French revolution of 
1830. The third takes the Reform-Bill strug- 
gle, and the career of the Grey and Melbourne 
administrations. The fourth, to use the author’s 





* As it appears incredible that such an exhibition 
of bad breeding could have been made by any literary man 
of accepted position, we feel bound to quote the passages of 
this speech: they are recorded in the printed Report of 
the Literary-Fund Club for 1851. The speaker had, at 
least such is the custom, an opportunity of correcting the 
report of his speech. 

-* T cannot,” he said, “but recollect that the time is 
not distant, when—myself and many whom I now address 
remember it well—when the troops of England, Belgium, 
Turkey, and Spain, stood side by side, on different occa- 
sions, in combating for the liberties of mankind; we can- 
not but recollect that the first occasion when the soldiers 
of England found really powerful allies, was in the Turk- 
ish troops ; that the next occasion, when Wellington led 
the armies of England to victory, was when they were 
supported by the Spanish troops ; and that the last and 
crowning occasion, when the liberties of Europe were se- 
cured by Great Britain, was when the troops of England, - 
of Prussia, and of Belgium, stood side by side upon the 


field of Waterloo. ° 
* * ; 

“Gentlemen, five and thirty years ago I had the plea- 
sure of seeing the congress of all the nations of Europe 
held in Paris. That was a military congress: the uni- 
forms of all nations were to be seen in the streets of the 
capital of continental Europe. But what a contrast is 
now exhibited, after the lapse of six and thirty years, in 
the congress we now see! At that time Paris was occu- 
pied by 200,000 troops,” &c. &c. 

Baron Charles Dupin was sitting opposite to Mr. 
Alison while he was indulging in these well-timed remi- 
niscences. The audience listened in abashed silence, but in 
uncomfortable apprehension as to what might come next. 
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own words, “Commencing with the noble con- 
stancy displayed by Sir Robert Peel” (some- 
what slipshod. English by the way) “and the 
English Government in 1842, terminates with 
the overthrow of Louis Philippe, and conse- 
= European revolutions, in 1848.” The 
fth is to terminate with the seizure of supreme 
power by Louis Napoleon in 1852. 

Always taking it for granted that there will 
be a very copious index at the end of the fifth 
volume, or perhaps forming a sixth, this, when 
completed and printed in a cheap form, might 
have made a very valuable book of reference. 
The street fighting in Paris will be described 
with great care; all the accounts in the Times 
of the campaigns of Radetski will be carefully 
condensed; and Charles Albert might have 
learned, had he survived to hear the informa- 
tion, how he could have beaten off the Austrian 
and Hungarian troops, and freed Italy from the 
accursed yoke of the barbarian, “without risk 
to either party.” The debates in Parliament 
will be condensed, of course in a somewhat one- 
sided manner—or why should the author be a 
baronet ?—and the annual register of each year 
will be stewed down into a jelly, and served up 
with an ornamental heading of well-whipped 
froth. 

We are sorry to say, however, that a perusal 
of this volume has led us to the inevitable con- 
clusion that this work will be utterly and en- 
tirely useless, except to the butterman; and 
even he must eschew it in leisure hours, and 
apply it strictly to the purposes of his commerce. 
If the writer’s opinions were of little worth, his 
imagination was of even less possible apprecia- 
tion. But in this volume he draws upon this 
imagination for his facts. We shall abundantly 
shew, in the course of this paper, that the falsi- 
fications of public and notorious state facts are 
so audacious, that even the epitome of an annual 
register cannot be accepted upon his authority. 
If this be so, even the humble utility of this 
writer’s labours is gone. 

The first oddity that strikes us, however, is, 
that the author commences his history with a 
retrospect of all that he is going to tell. Apart 
from the usual condensation of the facts of 
about four years, the volume consists of that 
most valueless of all possible commodities, the 
opinions of Sir Archibald Alison. In the mid- 
dle of 1819 he takes occasion to give one hun- 
dred closely-printed pages of his own estimate 
of all the poets, painters, novel-writers, actors, 
pamphleteers, and conversationists, who have 
flourished during the last quarter of a century. 
From Byron to Helen Faucit, from Fraser 


Tytler to Mr. Warren, from Dugald Stewart to 

r. James, from Grote to Lord Mahon, from 
Miss O'Neil to Mrs. Norton, from Mr. Thac- 
keray to the great event of the establishment of 


“ Blackwood’s Magazine” —all these, anda hun- 
dred others, find their place in this history of the 
year 1819. As a matter of gallantry, we think 
we ought to protest that some of the ladies here 
mentioned were not born at the period when 
they are made to flourish; and as a matter of 

ropriety, perhaps we ought to object to L. E. L., 

r. Warburton, and the author of “ Eothen,” 
being shut up together in one paragraph, and 
under one number. Inasmuch, however, as 
we cannot think that half a dozen people in ail 
England will care to know what may be the 
author’s opinion of Byron, Scott, Moore, Lin. 

» Hallam, or Macaulay ; and inasmuch as 
it is probable that even that half dozen will not 
be very prone to take upon trust Sir Archibald 
Alison’s estimate of his contemporary competi- 
tors of the pen (for the names we have first 
mentioned are no more competitors of Alison 
than Byron is a competitor of Tupper), we 
perhaps might have passed over these hundred 
pages without further comment. 

It may, however, furnish a moment’s amuse- 
ment to the reader to pursue the theme. 

Indeed the choice of occupants for the 
niches in Sir Archibald’s Temple of Fame is 
too curious and amusing to be altogether unno- 
ticed. We have among the Authors who flou- 
rished in the year 1819—who does the reader 
suppose? None other than Archdeacon Paley, 
who, if his tombstone is to be relied upon, 
died on the 25th of May 1805! In a list of 

reat men which actually includes Mr. Warren, 
) “sw Milnes, and Mr. Swinton, a painter 
who “represents female elegance so well be- 
cause by living with it he has learned in what 
it consists”—we beg pardon of any lady to 
whom this may refer, for quoting so bungling 
a sentence, framed and conceived in such 
execrably bad taste—in a list so comprehensive 
and so little select, we are struck with the fact 
that Bishop Thirlwall finds no place among 
the Historians, Colonel Muir is unknown as a 

hilologist, Faraday is not among the chemists, 
Mrs. Somerville is not among the writers on 
physical science, Murchison is not among the 
geologists, Owen is not among the i No 
Godwin is not among the novelists or political 
writers, and Shelley is not among the poets! 
—Solvuntur tabule risu. 

Sir Archibald’s ignorance of the classics is 
quite shocking: it makes one’s face burn as we 
read him. hen he tells us that “ Mr. Mitford 
is the first who brought to the arduous task of 
Grecian history the extensive research and ac- 
curate inquiry which characterize the scholars 
of recent times,” and that the same historian 
“sought every contemporary authority” (p. 
473), we feel at once that the man who penned 
those sentences must be anignorant man. Any 
one who has read Mitford, and is not an ignorant 
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man, must have discovered at once, that whatever 
Mitford’s merits may be, scholarship certainly 
is not one of them: if any doubt upon the sub- 
ject remained, demonstrative proof might be ob- 
tained in the pages of Thirlwall, not only that 
Mitford was not the kind of historian imagined 
by Alison, but that he actually habitually read 
Greek through the medium of the Latin trans- 
lations. Alison, however, as we have just seen, 
has never heard of Thirlwall ! 

This only goes to our author’s scholarship. 


We might, however, as well expect a thorough , 


acquaintance with La Place in an Oxford Un- 
dergraduate, taking up his six books for his “little 
, as scholarship in Alison. Why, he hardly 
in the rudiments of Latin. Often as he 
out of his way for a Latin or Greek quo- 
tation, displaying, with the ordinary ostentation 
ofa very poor man, all the little bullion he 
pate made up into rings and brooches, yet 
is books clearly shew that he is unacquainted 
with the ordinary rules of Latin prosody. 
At page 45 of this volume we find the fol- 
lowing erudite quotation from the Latin Gram- 
mar— 


“ The poet has said— 
* Dedicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros ;* 

and that is undoubtedly true. But observe, he has not 
said ‘ nec sinit esse pravos.’ ” 
Every school-boy knows that Ovid wrote those 
lines— 

Adde, quod, ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 

Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros, 


and a capital hexameter and pentameter they 
make. Alison begins by writing didicisse, 
“ dedicisse,” which exactly reverses the sense, and 
then bids his readers remark that the poet did 
not end the second line with “ pravos.” Now 
if Ovid had wished to give the sense of 
“ pravos” to the sentence, he would probably 
have used the word “ malos:” he could never 
have said “ pravos,” for this simple reason— 
it would have been an outrageous false quan- 
tity. On the other hand, if Alison had known 
a little Latin prosody he might have suggested 
“malos” and thus at least have rendered the 
suggestion possible. However, the limping 
dactyl he would put upon Ovid is not so bad 
as the Waterloo campaign he would have 
sketched out for Wellington. 

We apprehend that this author’s writings 
must be full of these false quantities and other 
palpable evidences that the writer has not the 
ordinary scholarship of an educated gentleman. 
His complacent reference to his own Essays 
made us turn to the volume containing that 
upon the Fall of Rome; and the first thing 
that struck us was the following quotation, 
standing forth, not in the magazine article in 


which it first appeared, but ina re-edited volume. 
Sir Archibald’s words are 


«* When the Mantuan bard wrote 
Sepe exiguus mus 
Sub terram posuit domos atque horrea fecit ” 
&e., &e., Ke. 

From what we know of “ the Mantuan bard ” 
we believe he would rather have cut off his 
hand than have written any such lines, or com- 
mitted any so detestable a false quantity. 

This author’s knowledge of all history, ex- 
cept only his own particular volumes of Han- 
sard, Annual Registers, and collated Lives 
of Lord Exmouth, appears to be about upon a 
par with his acquaintance with the classics. At 
p. 420 the following passage occurs— 

The age of Pericles and Euripides immediately suc- 
ceeded that of Themistocles: the genius of Cicero and 
Virgil illuminated the era which had witnessed the con- 
tests of Cesar and Pompey. The era of Michael Angelo, 
Ariosto, and Tasso, threw a radiance over the expiring 
strife of the Crusades; of Bossuet, Moliére, and Racine, 
over the declining glories of the Grand Monarque; that 
of Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton, soon followed the 
fierce passions of the Reformation, &c. &c. 

Now wecheerfully admitthat Bossuet, Moliére, 
and Racine were contemporaries. They were all 
born within twenty years of each other, and they 
all lived in the reign of Louis XIV. But there 
was a lapse of forty-four years between the 
birth of Shakespeare and that of Milton. A 
man might almost as well speak of the era of 
Dryden and Mr. Dickens. What, however, 
shall we say of the era of Michael Angelo, 
Ariosto, and Tasso, and of the genius of these 
mighty men throwing a radiance over the ex- 
piring strife of the Crusades? The eighth Cru- 
sade took place in 1270, and the Christians 
were finally driven out of the Holy Land in 
1291. Ariosto was born in 1417, Michael 
Angelo in 1474, and Tasso in 1544, Thus 
126 years elapsed between the last spark of 
crusading strife and the birth of the first genius 
who threw a radiance over the expiring ashes. 
Moreover, there was an interval of one hundred 
and twenty-seven years between the birth of the 
first and the death of the last of the three men 
who are thus bracketted in one era. Is it 

ossible that this “historian” could have be- 

ieved that Ariosto, Michael Angelo, and Tasso 

were all contemporary men, and lived soon 
after 1270? We fear that this must beso: for 
the whole context shews that he is speaking of 
periods; and if he does not mean this, what in 
the name of Clio does he mean ? 

This volume, however, is a volume of op 


nions, and to give our readers a notion of the 


book, we must produce some specimens of what 
these opinions are. 

First, it appears that the deliberate opinion 
of the historian is, that every newspaper which 
advocates free trade, or the payment of debts 
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in money, is a portion of “a corrupted or hire- 
ling press.” Perhaps Sir Archibald is of opinion 
that a good strict censorship in proper hands 
would set all things to rights, “ without risk to 
either party.” 

THE PRESS. 

It is generally supposed that the powers of thought, if 
allowed free expression, are the best guarantee against 
the encroachments of despotism ; and that the loss of free- 
dom is never to be apprehended as long as the liberty of 
the press is preserved. But though that is often, it is by 
no means always, true; on the contrary, the selfish mea- 
sures of class government, and the destruction of free 
privileges by military power, are never so effectually se- 
cured as by the support of a corrupted or hireling press. 
Beyond all question, the rude despotism of Cromwell in 
+ the nicely-constructed claims of imperial power 
in the hands of Napoleon in France, never could have 
existed, but for the cordial and interested support of an 
impassioned press in both countries. The utter ruin of 
the West-India colonies—the deep ee of agri- 
cultural industry in Great Britain and Ireland, in conse- 
quence of the Free-trade system—the general and long- 
continued distress of the whole class of producers of both 
countries from the monetary laws—never could have been 
effected, if these measures had not been advocated by able 
and indefatigable journals in the interest of the monied 
class and the consumers. Those who lay the flattering 
unction to their souls that genius is the eternal enemy of 
oppression, and that liberty is safe if its expression is se- 
cured, would do well to look at the condition of Rome 
when every successive emperor was lauded in the eloquent 
strains of servile panegyrists; of England, when the 
mighty genius of Milton was devoted to defending the 
measures of the regicide and Long Parliament; or of 
France, when the sonorous periods of Fontaine celebrated, 
in graceful flattery, the despotism of Napoleon.” 

The “historian” sees in the passing of the 
Reform Bill the ruin of England. The nation 
will never get over the — given represen- 
tatives to Manchester. The latter part of this 
extract may be taken as a specimen of the facts 
we have in this, and may expect in future vo- 
lumes. Were we not right to withhold our re- 
commendation of them as valuable for reference? 


GREAT BRITAIN RUINED BY THE REFORM BILL. 

But though that is the representative system, as it 
grew up in most of the states of modern Europe, and as 
it has produced the wonders of British greatness, it is not 
the representative system as it is now understood by the 

party all over the world. That system consists 
in the representation of mere numbers ; in the vestin 
supreme power in the delegates of a simple majority o 
the whole population. The near approach made to such 
a a the Reform Bill of Great Britain, gives, in 
its practical result, no countenance to the idea that such 
a system of government affords the best guarantee either 
for national security or social progress: on the contrary, 
it leads to the conclusion that its probable result is the 
selfishness and injustice of class government. Some one 
interest gets the majority, and it instantly makes use of 
its power to gain a profit to itself at the expense of every 
other class. Corporations, it is well known, have no 
consciences, for which proverbial fact an English Lord 
Chancellor has assigned a very sufficient reason ; and the 
experience of the last twenty years of English legislation, 
rds too clear evidence that an interest vested with 
tical power is not likely to be behind its neighbours 
in selfish aggrandisement. Certain it is, that the ruin of 
industry and destruction of property effected in Great 
Britain since the manufacturing school obtained the 


ascendancy in Parliament much exceeds any thing re- 
corded in the history of pacific legislation, or that could 
have been effected by the most violent exertions of despo- 
tic power. 

Peel’s Currency Bill may, however, dispute 
the honour of reducing us to our present sad 
state. 

CURRENCY BILL. 

In the interval the Act establishing cash payments by 
the Bank of England was passed; and with it a series of 
embarrassments began, national and social, financial and 
political, which have never yet been got over, and have 
imprinted lasting effects upon the fortunes of the Bri- 
tish empire. 

The next extract is perhaps the most impu- 
dent defiance of notorious facts which has ever 
appeared in print—except, of course, in Ali- 
sonian articles in “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
Immediately after the last Queen’s Speech had 
been written by a Tory Government, and the 
last resolutions of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons had been dictated by a Protectionist 
party, Sir Archibald Alison puts forth the 
following bedlamite drivelling, and calls it 


history :— 
THE EFFECTS OF FREE TRADE. 

Great and important as were these results of the social 
convulsions of France and England in the first instance, 
they sank into insignificance compared to those which fol- 
lowed the change in the commercial policy, and the in- 
creased stringency of the monetary laws of Great Britain. 
The effect of these all-important measures, from which 
so much was expected, and so little, save suffering, re- 
ceived, was to a’ mt to an extraordinary and unpa- 
ralleled degree the outward tendency of the British 

ple. The agricultural population, especially in Ire- 
and, were violently torn up from the land of their birth 
by woeful suffering ; a famine of the thirteenth appeared 
amidst the population of the nineteenth century ; and to 
this terrible, but transient, source of suffering was su- 
peradded the lasting discouragement arising from the vir- 
tual closing of the market of England to their produce, 
by the inundation of grain from foreign states. When 
the barriers raised by human regulations were thrown 
down, the eternal laws of nature appeared in full opera- 
tion: the old and rich state can always undersell the 
young and poor one in manufactures, and is always un- 
dersold by it in agricultural produce. The fate of old 
Rome apparently was reserved for Great Britain; the 
harvests of Poland, the Ukraine, and America, began to 
prostrate agriculture in the British Isles as effectually as 
those of Sicily, Libya, and Egypt had done that of the old 
peamere of the legions; and, after the lapse of eighteen 
undred years, the same effects appeared. The great 
cities flourished, but the country decayed; the exporta- 
tion of human beings, and the importation of human 
food, kept up a gainful traffic in the seaport towns; but 
it was every day more and more gliding into the hands of 
the foreigners ; and while exports and imports were con- 
stantly increasing, the mainstay of national strength, the 
cultivation of the soil, was rapidly declining. The effects 
upon the strength, resources, and population of the empire, 
and the growth of its colonial possessions, were equally 
important. Europe, before the middle of the century, 
beheld with astonishment Great Britain, which, at the 
end of the war, had been self-supporting, importing ten 
millions of quarters of grain, being a full fifth of the na- 
tional subsistence, and a constant stream of three hun- 
dred thousand emigrants annually leaving its shores. 
Its inhabitants, which for four centuries had been con- 
stantly increasing, declined a million in the five years 
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from 1846 to 1850 in the two islands, and two millions 
in Ireland, taken separately ; three millions of quarters 
of wheat ceased to be raised in the British Islands. 

Said we not rightly that this man’s politics 
are but a bundle of crazy idiosyncracies ? 

Such is the historian who proposes to write 
a history of the age of progress ; such the man 
who offers to conduct us to a knowledge of 
that onward march of civilization which gave 
the rights of citizenship to Dissenters and Ro- 
man Catholics, abundant food to hungry mul- 


titudes, free government to a class-ridden na- 
tion, commerce to an industrious people, an 
honest currency to a commercial community, 
and the steam-engine to mankind. A mole 
* might as well pretend to write a treatise upon 
the revolutions of the stars, or a man blind from 
his birth to indite a history of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s discoveries in optics. 
It was quite time that this pompous preten- 
der should be properly appreciated. 





IN DIA*—How tue Hinpu THRALL Is RULED. 
Second Article. 


CorPoraTions—especially trading corpora- 
tions—have a greater tendency towards corrup- 
tion than amendment. Their abuses are their 
own. The reform of abuses generally comes 
from without, and is resisted when it comes. 
The case of the East-India Company is cer- 
tainly no exception. From its origin that 
Company has proved itself to be the enemy of 
every natural right, and the refuge and protec- 
tion of monopoly. Loud have been the com- 
plaints, and constant the resistance, which its 
policy has awakened during the two centuries 
of its operation ; and occasionally its victims 
have been heard, and its opponents gratified 
with some small share of success. But in every 
instance the redress has been extorted, not 
yielded ; and the unwilling surrender has never 
been made until it was impossible to delay it 
any longer. The policy of the India House is, 
opposition to all progress. When Lord North 
proposed in Parliament the first legislative 
measure for empowering the Crown to exercise 
some control over the selection of persons to be 
“Our Governors of Fort St. George, Fort 
William, and Bombay,” he was met with 
the most determined opposition on the part of 
the Company, and the loss of that most just 
und necessary measure was all but accomplished. 
The Company opposed Mr. Fox’s India Bill, 
and defeated it. They opposed Mr. Pitt’s sub- 





* I. Parliamentary Return of “all Correspondence and 
Papers on the subject of Colonel Outram’s removal from 
the office of Resident at the Court of Guicowar, or 
on the subject of the all corruption of officers of the 
Bombay Government with bribes Pom Baroda,” 1852. 

II. Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Indian Territories,” 1852. 

ll. Notes and inions of a Native, on the present 
State of India. [Written by Mir Shahamut Ali, and 
published by Butler, Ryde, Isle of Wight. ] 

IV. Remarks on the affairs of India, with observations 
- some of the evidence given before the Parliamentary 
~~ names By John Sullivan, Esq. Effingham Wilson, 


stituted Bill, but were in their turn defeated. 
Always jealous of any extension of the trade of 
India, because they feared to let in the tide of 
European intelligence upon the dark places of 
their Asiatic despotism, they opposed even the 
scanty concession made by the Liverpool admi- 
nistration in 1813, when, under very great and 
impolitic restrictions, some right to trade with 
India, and at the capital cities of the Presi- 
dencies, was first given to British subjects. In 
1833, they opposed the trivial concessions of 
the present Charter-Act. They contended that 
the trade with India ought not to be carried on 
except under their auspices and for their profit ; 
they denounced the China trade as a scandalous 
interference with their misused monopoly ; and 
they complained of the admission of uncove- 
nanted English colonists into the Mofussil, as an 
encroachment fraught with peril to the secret 
policy of their government. In 1852 they take 
their stand upon the same Act, and protest 
against every proposal to correct its more 
glaring anomalies, or to supply any one of its 
proved defects. They have at least the merit of 
consistency. As it was in the beginning, their 
cry is now, and ever shall be, “ No innovation !” 
Consistency is not their only virtue. Their 
harmony is equally undeniable. Quot homines, 
tot sententi@ is not true of the India House. 
There the happiest understanding prevails. 
The Court of Directors are of one heart and 
onemind. Elsewhere, indeed, the members of 
the Court may have their little differences. 
At Westminster, Sir James Weir Hogg may 
play the Peelite, Mr. Plowden the Protec- 
tionist, Mr. Loch the Whig, and Mr. Mangles 
the Radical ; but Leadenhall Street ignores all 
dangerous distinctions. There, at least, th 
do agree, and their unanimity is wonderfu 
They know their course, and they pursue it. 
They dispense their own patronage, they repel 
the scrutiny of the curious, and they stand by 
their own government, right or wrong. Not 
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being ourselves connected with the Direction, 
whether by office or by favour, we feel great 
misgiving of Parliamentary Nabobs when 
called by the Company as witnesses to its 
character, and we do not know that the mis- 
giving is not all the greater when the Nabob 
in question happens to be a Radical Member 
of Parliament.* . 

We may take it as an axiom, that if 
there are grievances in India, there is no re- 
dress for such at the India House. If the 
Directors once begin to give redress in any one 
case, where is the new fashion to stop? Re- 
dress presup inquiry, publicity, exposure ; 
—and the policy of the India House is shrouded 
in darkness. The safer and the simpler way is, 
to reject all complaints from India, and confirm 
all the acts of its government. The advantages 
are obvious: the dangers are remote. Some- 
thing also is due to the impeached subordinates. 
All their proceedings are framed with a prin- 
cipal view to the interests of their honourable 
masters, and with little reference to the merits 
of the case itself. Their honourable masters 
think they do well in reciprocating the courtesy. 
If Lord Falkland, in Council, is induced to 
soften down unpalatable truths in the case of 
the frontier-trade, for no better reason than that 
“ such intimations are calculated to cast a cer- 
tain degree of odium on the Government of 
India,” the Court can appreciate the courtesy, 
and, as in Colonel Outram’s case, has ex- 
cellently good opportunities of requiting it in 
kind.+ 

The discovery never comes. Information is, 
from time to time, laid on the table, in the shape 
of a “ Blue book” or “ white paper,” butthe con- 
tents are sure to be either unimportant or out of 
date. “ Frapper et cacher la main” is the de- 
vice of Indian government, and the trick of the 
Direction. So that the disclosure be delayed 
for a year or two after the policy has been con- 
summated, they are content. Hapestente tells 





*It was publicly declared by the late Mr. Cutlar 
Ferguson, at that time leading the Calcutta bar, “ that, 
if he were called upon to give a true description of the 
state of law and justice as administered in the Company’s 
Courts in India, he must admit that the shortest and 
truest description he could give would be to say that 
Justice was put up to auction, and knocked down to the 
highest bidder.” He was afterwards “ called upon to give 
a true description” of that administration, in his sees 
in Parliament. Instead of doing so, he deliberately de- 
clared that “in his opinion the government of the Com- 
pany had been a source of blessing to the natives which 
could not be sufficiently appreciated.” (Mirror of Par- 
liament for 1833, Vol. iii. 2309.) Reminded of his for- 
mer declaration, he confessed the words, but declined all 
explanation. (Jbid. p. 2907.) The “friend to Poland 
and humanity ” was now himself a Director ! 

t Papers : Session 1852. No. 561. p. 46. Co- 
lonel Outram’s Case, p. 26. 





them that they have nothing to fear from a tardy 
revelation of the circumstances. The House of 
Commons is too ready to accept any excuse 
for their own past negligence, any pretext for 
“inaction, rather than engage in a troublesome 
and distasteful inquiry into any villainy of the 
ast. 

. In our first article we observed upon the 
facility, with which the Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of the India House have used all these 
opportunities of misleading the House. It is 
their invariable rule to deny at the outset, with- 
out hesitation, and in the most unqualified 
manner, the truth of every grievance. They 
know that, in the order of business, the papers 
cannot be produced for a year at least, and they 
are safe. As the charge is reiterated, the de- 
nial becomes less and less decided ; and when 
the disclosure can be no longer postponed, it is 
made without a blush. The Court of Directors 
take credit for their frank and unhesitating 
readiness to meet an inquiry, which will not be 
granted, or to afford redress, where redress has 
become impossible. The House of Commons 
languidly applauds. It does not like to believe 
iteelf'a dupe, and it isonly too happy to escape 
from irksome investigation. To expose the 
misrepresentations which have been palmed 
upon the House is useless ; for the exposure, as 
we have said, can never be made at the time, 
and the House is careless afterwards. Once 
past, the matter is dead and gone, and the 
credit of the Company never suffers from post- 
humous revelations. Sir James Weir Hogg 
stands as high in the House now as he did 
before the publication of the two Parliamentary 
papers last quoted. Yet the one contains a 
despatch under his own hand of the 14th 
January last, in which he admits distinctly the 
existence of those oppressive and exorbitant ex- 
ere and frontier duties, which, on the 3d April 
ast year, and on the 23d April of the present, 
he as distinctly assured the applauding House 
of Commons, had for years past been every- 
where abolished in India. The other paper 
convicts the honourable Chairman of similar 
misrepresentations with regard to the corrup- 
tions of Baroda. They shew that the highest 
names in the Bombay government have 
undergone the foul apes of having, for 
many years, accepted the bribes of the Guico- 
war, and that they have submitted complacently 
to the aspersion—if it be no more. They shew 
that the imputation was not confined to the 
native servants of the government. They 
shew that Colonel Outram did institute official 
inquiries, in obedience to superior orders, into 
the charges; that he did report them primd 
facie proved ; that he did express a belief in the 
guilt of some members at least of “the Ser- 
vice;” and that he did much condemn the 
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criminal supineness or connivance of the go- 
vernment. Finally, they shew that he never 
resigned his post, but was dismissed, in conse- 
quence of his report, from the service of that 
government. On all these points, however, Sir 
James Weir Hogg, who, we suppose, had read 
the Outram correspondence, for he himself 
appears as one of the parties engaged, made a 
deliberate statement to the contrary, in his 
place in the House of Commons last summer, 
and urged the absurdity of enforcing the pro- 
duction of papers which had no bearing, as he 
said, on the question. Ifthe credulity of the 
mover had been equal to the confidence of the 
accused, we should not now be in a condition 
to determine for ourselves how utterly desti- 
tute of foundation were those representations of 
the honourable baronet. 

But the apathy of Parliament, and, above 
all, the egregious ignorance which its ablest 
men display when brought into the considera- 
tion of Indian affairs, make us despair of a 
satisfactory solution. There is scarcely a hope 
that India will not be given up for another 
twenty years’ term to her present imbecile 
tyrants. Public opinion there is none on this 
question. If the stir now making in British 
India had been commenced, as it ought to have 
been two years ago, it would have had a fair 
chance of re-acting favourably upon our coun- 
trymen here, whose minds need only to be in- 
formed, to insure to the side of the oppressed 
their hearty co-operation. We fear it is now 
too late. The subject is so vast; the country 
is so distant. The delegates of the Native- 
British Indian Association of Calcutta, and 
their brethren of Bombay, will find, on their 
arrival here, that they have to deal with a heed- 
less Parliament, an unscrupulous Court of 
Directors, and a well-meaning but ignorant 
people. Alas! these are obstacles against 
which it is hard, nay, hopeless, to struggle. 
They will retire from the scene in despair, and, 
returning to India, they will nourish their dis- 
contents in silence, and perhaps study a fruit- 
less or disastrous revenge. 

It has been pretended that the crimes of the 
days of Clive and of Hastings find no parallel 
to-day. If it be so, it is that the opportunity 
is wanting. The disclosures made by Colonel 
Outram (but who will read them?) ought to 
satisfy any one that the same officers of Indian 
government are as open as ever to corruption. 
Indian officials speak freely of the guilt, and 
avow the prevalence of it. Even a judge of the 
Supreme Court, much within the memory of 
the present generation, was notoriously and 
habitually in the receipt of bribes. Semper 
eadem may well be the motto of the Indian 
v Nor is the condition of the 
natives improved. We do not now speak of 


our more ancient subjects, ruined long ago by 
the intolerable hardships and oppressions of our 
yoke. We are contented to pass these by for the 
present, and to give the Company the benefit of 
whatever example they can produce of the more 
favourable treatment of their newest acquisi- 
tions. How have they dealt with the Mo- 
munds, for instance, whom the downfal of their 
Sikh rulers has brought beneath their sway ? 
The importance of those hill-tribes, dwelling on 
the frontier of an empire as large as Europe, 
will be considered of little moment by many ; 
nor is it likely that the humble records of their 
gallant resistance to the rapacity which, having 
devoured the great, now threatens the small— 
a resistance not unattended with transient suc- 
cess—will find much place in history. Yet it 
is impossible to deny to the sentiments of those 
barbarians the respect of the patriot, and the 
consideration of the philosopher. Their brave 
chief Saadut Khan, on the part of his tribe, 
has denounced to all the world the policy of 
which it is sought to make them the victims. 
His protest has been read with sympathy in 
every part of British India; for that which he 
denounces is the common lot of our Indian fel- 
low-subjects.* 

What is the physical condition of the people 
of India, we have shewn in our last Num- 
ber. We also traced the miseries under which 
they groan to the direct agency of government. 
The facts were too strong torcomment. When 
a people, blest with every excellence of climate, 
of soil, and of position, which the hand of na- 
ture can bestow, famed in all ages for their 
industry, capacity, and perseverance, and 
skilled in every art which can apply and im- 
prove those advantages, becomes suddenly 
reduced from a condition of great affluence and 
contentment to one of hopeless and universal 
poverty, wretchedness, and ruin, it requires 
no great amount of research to determine the 
causes of the frightful catastrophe. 





* «“ You have deprived us of those lands in the Doab 
which we looked upon as our life, the sinews by which 
we were enabled to exist. These you have wantonly 
taken from us. Neither can you plead aught in justifi- 
eation of your conduct. You know that we have held these 
grants rent-free from time immemorial ; and that, in gra- 
titude for the privileges we enjoyed, we lived in perfect 
amity with our more potent neighbours, the former rulers 
of this country. You were the first to burthen us with 
heavy taxes; and, when we found ourselves unable to pay 
these, you attacked and expelled us from our very birth- 
right. Was this consistent with the justice and liberality 
of that glorious government, of which you boast being a 
member? Was it in keeping with the honour and dig- 
nity of so great and powerful a nation as youare? You 
are a great and mighty people; we a band of poor hill 
people. By placing yourselves on a level with us, you 
lose much of that lustre which adorns your name. As 
for ourselves, since you are determined to force us to die 
of starvation, we have adopted the more manly method 
of dying with our swords in our hands.” 
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If India were really what its masters con- 
ceive it, their own peculiar appanage, given 
them for their own emolument and that of 
their little corps, there would be some sense in 
their system of government. But the case is 
far otherwise. India is theirs to govern, not 
to appropriate; and to govern for the benefit 
of 150 millions of its children, not that of some 
800 strangers from Europe. The trust is 
about to Toveles back upon the hands that 
conferred it. Before we consent to a renewal, 
let us see how it has been used. 

The bill of 1833 was adopted by the Legis- 
lature almost without amendment. Every pro- 
»osal for the redress of specific grievances was 
aid aside, on the faith of ministerial assurances 
that the matter might be safely left to the 
Board of Control, the Court of Directors, and 
the Supreme Government of India, and that 
no time would be lost in contenting the popular 
expectation. To mention a few instances: the 
reform of the absurd and incoherent laws and 
law-courts of the Company was to be the work 
of the Law Commission, (that gorgeous sine- 
cure!); the equitable adjustment of the rack- 
rent, admitted to be most oppressive and un- 
just, would be “ satisfactorily disposed of by 
the Legislative Council ;” the monopolies of 
opium and salt were virtually extinguished, for 
“the government, both at home and in India, 
had agreed they should be removed :’* and 
in every instance the House took the Minister 
at his word. No one will suspect Charles 
Grant of having lightly engaged his word in so 
grave a matter, still less of his not being sin- 
cerely persuaded that the promise would be 
kept by those in whose name and with whose 
sanction he had made it. But so it is, that to this 
day not one of those engagements has been 
fulfilled; not one of the promised reforms 
effected. The Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control have profited of the indul- 
gence, obtained for them on the personal credit 
of the author of the Charter Act, and have 
violated every one of the stipulations on which 
it was granted. The Law Commission, and 
their successor, the “ Legislative Councillor 
Extraordinary,” have received their enormous 
salaries, and done no work. The Governor- 
General in Council has not exercised his 
delegated authority for the settlement of any 
one of the great questions referred to him by 
Parliament. The monopolies of salt and 
—_ and every other monopoly, exist still in 
all their deformity. The law is not reformed, 
nor are the law-courts improved. The land- 
tax is still the scourge of India. 

In our last Number we entered at some 





* “Mirror of Parliament” for 1833, Vol. iii. p. 2924; 
Vol. iv. p. 3215. 


length into the consideration of a few of these 
sins of omission; nor is it necessary to pursue 
the subject farther. But we may fairly 
put it to the most incurious of Parliament-men, 
whether it is fit that those who have shewn 
themselves so incapable for good, and so heed- 
less of the purposes for which they hold their 
tremendous trust, should be at once, and upon 
their own testimonials to character and capa- 
city, voted worthy to receive the new extension 
of their term of power, which Mr. Herries is 
preparing for them, and upon which he is pre- 
pared to stake the happiness and interests of 
150 millions of human beings for another gene- 
ration? Orifthe dusky children of the soil 
have no place in his sympathy for suffering, or 
his zeal for justice, we will put the same ques- 
tion to him in behalf of the people of these 
realms, of whose magnificent empire of the 
East a few Committee-men, ignorant of the 
subject, are now disposing, “ like to a tenement 
or pelting farm,” and with as little ceremony. 
Not only the rights of the natives, but those of 
the European planters in British India, are 
ascertained and defined by the existing Char- 
ter Act. The same disregard of right has be- 
fallen the European as the native residents. 
The Parliament had done its part, however im- 
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perfectly, in acknowledging those rights, and | 
in legislating for their protection; and it be. _ 


came the duty of the Executive provided by 
the Charter to give effect to its provisions. 
That duty has been shamefully neglected. 
Instead of giving effect to the Charter, every 
effort has been made to bring it to nought, and 
to pervert it to the service of the ancient mono- 
poly. It was a fatal mistake on the part of 
the Legislature to charge the representatives of 
old abuses with the authority framed for their 
repression. For all purposes of reformation 
the Charter Act has been rendered useless. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, indeed, the effect 
is still the same. Everywhere we see mono- 
poly triumphant and the people prostrate. 

verywhere it is government perverted from 
its proper ends by the private views of 
those who administer it. The Indian govern- 
ment of 1833 is the legitimate consequence of 
that of 1773. It lives upon the traditions of Clive 
and Verelst. It is a monopoly by its very 
essence, and the legislation which fails to de- 
stroy will fail to cure it. 

A curious and recent instance is afforded in the 
history of Salem—the collectorate celebrated by 
Mr. Campbell for the use of certain ingenious 
tortures “ to stimulate the tardy taxpayers,” (p. 
359). In that collectorate lie some extensive and 
elevated ranges, called the Shevaroy Hills, ca- 
pable of raising tea, coffee, and other valuable 
— with much facility. 
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ceive no aid whatever—charitable or otherwise — 
from government ; but that is of course. Their 
roads of course are made by themselves; their 
assessment averages at the utmost two annas 
(threepence) an acre; and the whole land- 
revenue of the district does not exceed 5000 
rupees (500/.) a year. About thirty planters 
have settled on the Hills; and, out of 2500 
acres taken up for the coffee cultivation, four- 
fifths are now covered with trees in full bear- 
ing. Each acre produces about 8ewt. of coffee. 
There are about 20,000 acres left still available 
for planting. The monthly cost of cultivation is 
about rs. 5.8 (1ls.) per acre, out of which 
at least four rupees are paid for labour. The 
average price of coffee at Shevaroy is 2J. 5s. 
the ewt., and the ordinary freight to England 
is 3/. 10s. per ton. The planters have hitherto 
paid one rupee per acre, or at least eight times 
the amount payable by the natives; but this 
differential duty has not discouraged planta- 
tion, and the government is not yet satisfied. 
To a recent application from Mr. Fischer, the 
Zemindar of Salem, for leave to purchase, for 
coffee planting, a jungle adjoining his estate, 
that enterprising gentleman received from the 
Sub-Collector of Salem a reply, coverin 
“the transcript of a rule of government, 
prohibiting for the future all grants of land for 
such purposes, except on the following condi- 
tions: Ist. the payment of an upset price of at 
least eight years’ purchase on the revenue, and 
more if enhanced by public auction ; 2dly, the 
yearly payment of the said revenue, with- 
out any deduction in respect of such price! 
Not a rood of land, according to the “ Madras 
Atheneum” of this year, has been taken up 
since the date of this mischievous notification ; 
and the plantations previously made are falling 
fast into decay. 

The enterprise of the same Mr. Fischer in pro- 
moting the indigo cultivation and manufacture in 
British India had been crowned with complete 
success. That valuable branch of commerce— 
which was once, like the cotton cultivation, mo- 
nopolised by the United States—has become 
Indian, and the States have lost it altogether. 
Mr. Fischer satisfied Lord Elphinstone, the Go- 
vernor of Madras, that the emancipation of 
Lancashire from the yoke of the cotton mono- 
poly was quite as feasible; and that excellent 
nobleman gave his sanction to the experiment. 
The conditions were simple enough. Lord El- 
phinstone undertook that Mr. Fischer was to 
have fair play ; that is to say, he was to be al- 
lowed to occupy land for the cotton plantation, 
ata rent somewhat reduced from the general 
rack rent; and Mr. Fischer undertook to grow 
good Indian cotton, and to sell it profitably 
upon Liverpool quay for a lower price than 
American cotton of the same quality. But the 


Governor was the servant of the Crown, and 
his Council were the servants of the Company ; 
and a war of “ Minutes” ensued. 

In the Minutes of dissent, dated the 17th 
and 25th May 1841, and subscribed to which 
appears the ill-omened name of “ Lushington,” 
those old consistent doctrines of the India 
House—monopoly of trade, and exclusion of 
interlopers—are asserted to their fullest extent. 
In the teeth of the Charter-Act, it is asserted 
to be the duty of the government to discounte- 
nance independent enterprise, and to prohibit 
all experiments for the improvement of India or 
her commerce, on the part of persons not being 
the servants of “ the Honourable Company,” or 
“not friendly to its interests.” Lord Elphin- 
stone most honourably persisted, and the expe- 
riment was launched. The “ Minutes” went 
home; and with a celerity that would be in- 
credible in so tardy a body, but that its swiftness 
to do evil is as notorious as its slowness to do 
well, the Court of Directors gave their decision 
between “ Our Governor” and his Council. The 
Court’s letters of the 2d Nov. 1841, and 30th 
March 1842, adopting the principles laid down 
in the Minute of the dissentient Councillors, 
visited Lord Elphinstone with a most severe cen- 
sure, and aanuineed his experiment altogether; 
requested that “‘no more consignments of cotton 
from Mr. Fischer” should be suffered to take 
place; and, for the future guidance of their ser- 
vants, concluded with a most luminous exposi- 
tion of the policy of Leadenhall-street. “If 
necessary,” they say, “the Honourable Court 
would sanction any extra expense, rather than 
entrust the charge of this department to a pri- 
vate merchant. In doing so, they would essen- 
tially consult and guarantee their own interests.” 
Lord Elphinstone had no choice but to submit. 
The contract was annulled : the Free Labour of 
India was shut out from the markets of Lanca- 
shire: the monopoly remained with the suaveE- 
owners of the United States.* 

To appease the outcry of the Lancashire mill- 
owners, something more was requisite; some 
shew of zeal for free-trade and internal improve- 
ment. At the expense of the natives of india, 
a mock Commission of American cotton-planters 
proceeded to that country, under the auspices 
of the India House. It was hoped that these 
gentlemen would report that India was not at 
present capable of competing with America, 
and that, to qualify her to do so, she must be 
left for years innumerable under the sole and 
exclusive tuition of the Company—uninterfered 


* Return of Cotton-Cultivation, Parl. Papers 1849, 
pp. 317—328. For an almost parallel case, occurring in 
the Agra Presidency, where the intelligent Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. Thomason, was phan by orders from 
home, to discourage a similar experiment on the part of 
Mr. Bell, see pp. 260—266. 
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with from without. Experimental farms were 
commenced, scientific tours promoted, inspec- 
tions of every kind set afoot, all at the cost of 
the Indians; and the wonderful design was 
avowed of teaching them, through American 
instruction, to cultivate their own indigenous 
cotton, which they had been cultivating for 
thousands of years without any instruction at 
all. But the scheme of the Honourable Court 
proved abortive. Those American Commis- 
sioners happened to be honest men. One of 
those gentlemen, Mr. Morris, writing in the 
name of all, bore testimony to their own failure, 
to Mr. Fischer’s success, and to the superiority 
of the Indian system. “I have long been of 
opinion,” he writes, “that our experiment, in 
regard to improving the cultivation of cotton in 
India, will be unsuccessful throughout the whole 
experiment. In regard to the country-cotton, 
I can see no opening for any improvement 
whatever. I believe the native mode of culti- 
vation is best adapted for that kind of cotton.”’* 
The Court sullenly acquiesced in that opinion. 
The costly experiment was abandoned. But India 
received no advantage. Nothing further has 
been done: the trammels on the industry of 
the natives are wrung as tightly as ever; and 
the freedom to cultivate their own cotton for 
the English market is practically denied them. 

Let us take another and a still more signal 
instance. When Sir Robert Grant was Go- 
vernor of Bombay, he listened to the wise and 
humane counsels of Mr. Williamson, the Reve- 
nue Commissioner, and granted to the natives 
certain waste and unproductive lands on im- 
proving leases, tax-free for a few years, upon 
condition of cultivating cotton and the Mauri- 
tius sugar-cane. The leases were accepted with 
joy; and the enormous outlay requisite, parti- 
cularly in the sugar cultivation, to saute for 
the manuring and irrigation of the land, was 
readily effected. The work went on with alacrity 
for nearly four years; and the industry of the 
natives was about to be crowned with success, 
when, ecce iterum Crispinus! the Governor 
received a peremptory order from the Court of 
Directors to cancel the leases, and he was com- 
pelled to obey.t The lessees, relying on the 
faith of those notifications, had spent borrowed 
money, besides all their own, in the improve- 
ment of their young plantations. They were, 





* Parliamentary Papers, pp. 325—328. 

+“ Bombay Government Gazette, 20th June 1838. The 
Honourable the Court of Directors, having been pleased 
to disapprove of the notifications, &c. ene | under the au- 
thority of Government, by the Revenue Commissioner, 
granting certain exemptions from assessment to land cul- 
tivated with cotton and the Mauritius sugar-cane, and to 
direct that such notifications be 1mMEDIATELY recalled, 
the Right Honourable the Governor is pleased hereby to 
cancel the said notifications FROM THIS DATE.” 


nevertheless, turned out of possession without 
the smallest compensation or the least redress ; 
most of them, as well as those who had advanced 
money to them on the supposed security of the 

ublic faith, were reduced for the rest of their 
ow to penury;{ the lands reverted to their 
original waste condition; and, direst calamity of 
all in the eyes of the Direction, the Honourable 
Company lost all prospect of rent from the 
same. But a great principle had been vindi- 
cated—the principle of monopoly; and the 
Court of Directors looked with complacency 
upon the desolation they had wrought. 

Will it be said that we are imputing motives 
causelessly, or putting forth our own surmises 
as the deliberate and avowed conclusions of 
other men? To the honour of those men be it 
spoken, they have long ago proclaimed, honestly 
and frankly, the doctrines—unpalatable as they 
must know them to be out of the India House 
—which we have ascribed to them, and on 
which they claim to act. The members of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, simple, con- 
fiding men, appear to have thought that be- 
cause the Charter-Act of 1833 expressly pro- 
vides§ that “any natural-born subject of the 
Crown may acquire and hold lands for any 
term of years,” in the place of his Indian domi- 
cile, there are no means of evading the enact- 
ment, or that the Court of Directors are inca- 
pable ofusing such. Their correspondence with 
the Secretary to the Bombay Goverment, how- 
ever, must have opened their eyes to their true 
situation. What is law, he says, in Bengal, is 
law in Bombay; and the Court of Directors 
have decreed (Revenue Letter of the 8th July 
1829), that “the leases must not in any case 
exceed the duration of twenty-one years, without 
a previous reference to us and ouR express ap- 
probation.” The land so leased “is rendered 
liable to seizure, and the lease to forfeiture at 
the discretion of the Collector, and no judicial a 
peal is allowed ;” nor, indeed, any appeal at all, 
except to the Board of Revenue, “represented 
by the Revenue Commissioner, whose deci- 
sion is to be final.” We agree with the Chamber 
of Commerce in thinking that “on such a 
tenure few British subjects will be found to 
risk their capital.” || But they have failed to 
observe, that to prevent British subjects from 
doing so, or from coming into India at all, lest 
they spy out the nakedness of its rulers, was the 
sole object which the Court of Directors had in 
view when they framed those Regulations. 





t “* Free-trade and the Cotton Question, with reference 
to India,” by Francis Carnac Brown, of Tellicherry, 1847 
(pp. 63,64) ; a most excellent work, and well suited to the 
present juncture. 

f 3 and 4 William IV. c. 85. s. 86. 

| Report of Commons’ Committee of 1848 on the 
Growth of Cotton in India, App. p. 513. 
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The same jealousy exhibits itself in regard to 
the natives themselves. It was not without 
cause, that, in 1833, Mr.Charles Grant proposed 
to the Legislature that express recognition of 
Indian rights which is contained in the Charter- 
Act. To ignore their existence was ever the 
policy of the Direction. So far was that dark 
and cruel policy carried, that it used to be ac- 
tually made an objection to the eligibility of 
even European lads for writerships or cadet- 
ships, that they were suspected of inheriting, by 
the mother’s or grandmother’s side, the taint 
of Hindi or of Mussulman blood. Candidates 
were subjected to the most rigorous scrutiny in 
that respect. Their very nails were examined 
in quest of the indicie of disqualification. The 
late Charles Wynn, one of the truest and wisest 
friends of India and her people, when President 
of the Board of Control in 1827-28, had the ho- 
nour of compelling the Court of Directors to 
abandon the inquisitorial and scandalous prac- 
tice. But the prejudice remained, and it was 
necessary to guard against it. It was there- 
fore declared by the present Charter-Act,* 
“that no native of India, nor any natural-born 
subject of the Crown resident therein, should, 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from 
holding any place, office, or employment under 
the Company.” The minister who proposed 
that clause distinctly stated that the intention 
of it was to declare the qualification of the na- 
tives for the highest local offices, that of Coun- 
cillor not excepted. He did not foresee that 
the local patronage would be largely influenced, 
at least, by the preferences and antipathies of 
the Court of Directors, reflected through every 
department of “the Service.” Twenty years 
have elapsed; and, far from being allowed a 
voice or place in the Councils of their own land, 
not one of the natives has to this hour been ad- 
mitted to the first and indispensable preliminary 
step in the career of “the Service” —a cadetship 
or a writership. The twenty-four Directors 
enjoy the caiiedes patronage in such cases, 
and they know how to exercise it. Parliament 
pro , but the Court disposes. Let the Met- 
calfes, the Munros, the Wellesleys, and the 
Elphinstones protest their fill, and be the quali- 
fications of the candidate what they may, if he 
be a native of British India he must not rise to 
honour, wealth, or greatness upon the soil of 
his birth.+ 

The spirit of monopoly pervades every de- 
partment of administration. Not only are all 





+ 3 and 4 William IV. c. 85. s. 87. 
,.* See the admirable remarks on this subject, of Mr. 
Sullivan, late member of Council, contained in ** Remarks 
on the Affairs of India, &c.” (pp. 135—150), one of the 
works noticed at the head of this paper. 


the natives excluded from honourable employ- 
ment, but there is the same barrier to the 
admission of Europeans, except those few who 
have breathed in boyhood the confined air of 
Haileybury, and taken, at puberty, the Com- 
pany’s covenants. The pressing wants of the 
public service are altogether thrown out of 
view, and the only consideration is, how to 
adjust the number of principal appointments to 
the limited number of covenanted Europeans, 
so as to leave as little as ible for the un- 
covenanted, or the native classes of candidates. 
The desired result is certainly obtained. The 
natives, as Mr. Sullivan states,are excluded from 
every civil office of real dignity and emolument, 
although 97 per cent. of the business of the 
country is avowedly done by the native subor- 
dinates ; and although, according to Lord Met- 
calfe, almost the whole of the remainder has 
been also done by natives, whilst “their Euro- 
pean employers have enjoyed the credit, and 
reaped the advantage.” It is also true, that 
the uncovenanted Englishman is discouraged ; 
and that, so long as the system lasts, there is 
very little reason to apprehend the inroads of 
English enterprise, English curiosity, and En- 
glish hatred of injustice, upon the dark places of 
the Company’s government. But, important 
as these objects may appear to the Company, 
it is also true that there are others of far greater 
consequence in the estimation of the public, 
which, under the present system, are totally 
lost. Lord Metcalfe concludes by declaring it 
to be “ the cause of the inefficiency of the Euro- 
pean, and the corruption of the native.” In- 
efficient indeed must be an administration 
composed of some 800 officials, and charged 
with the government of 150,000,000 of people, 
inhabiting a territory not inferior in extent to 
Europe. Corrupt indeed must be its work- 
ing; for whilst the inefficient few monopolize 
all the legitimate emoluments, and far more 
beside, the pittance assigned to the despised 
subordinates, “ without whose assistance it 
could not be carried on fora day,” is barely suf- 
ficient for their decent maintenance. The people 
are confounded at our inconsistency in this 
respect. The difficulties of procuring effectual 
superintendence amongst the European inhabi- 
tants are confessed to be insuperable ; and yet 
we go on adding complexity after complexity 
to our system, and making it more costly, as 
well as more complicated, at every turn; and 
still we pretend to concentrate the administra- 
tion in the hands of one small, inefficient, and 
overpaid class of Europeans. ‘‘ Where they dare 
to speak their minds,” says Colonel Sleeman, 
himself a Company’s servant, “ tke natives say, 
‘We see you are men who have nothing on 
earth to do but to collect your revenues, and to 
decide our disputes about pounds, shillings, and 
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pence, which we used to decide much better 
among ourselves, when we had no other court 
but that of our elders to appeal to.’” 

It cannot be pretended that the superiority 
of the favoured class compensates for its nume- 
rical unfitness. On the contrary, it‘is the con- 
current judgment of all the great statesmen who 
have had to do with India, that not only is the 
“service,” as hitherto regulated, a failure, but 
that it is constitutionally unsusceptible of im- 
provement. The education which prepares 
them for the covenant narrows their minds. 
At College they see and converse with none but 
their own class. The superiors, to whom they 
are taught to look up with implicit confidence 
and respect, were brought up at the same Col- 
lege, and are bound by the same covenant which 
it is appointed unto them also once to take. 
Haileybury and Addiscombe are to them micro- 
cosms of the empire which they shall one day 
rule—of India, such as the preceding alumni of 
those Institutions have made it. Their in- 
mates are the privileged ones; “without are 
dogs.” The term of tuition past, they go forth, 
but not into the world. They pass from the 
College to the quarter-deck of the Indiaman, or 
to the Overland Mail, and they carry with them 
all the crudities of youth, and all the prejudices 
imbibed from their alma mater, to the scene of 
action, where there is no repentance for the one, 
nor experience to be gleaned for the correction 
of the other. 

On the contrary, every step they take in 
their official career serves but to confirm them 
in the errors of their nurture. If there be one 
predominant sentiment among the Company’s 
servants in India, it is their contempt for its 
a Captain Harvey, a late author on 

ndian affairs, served ten years in the army, 
and found that feeling universal there, and 
habitually and coarsely venting itself in insults 
and cruelties to the native officers and soldiery, 
of a character the most galling, inhuman, and 
unwise. Lord Ellenborough, in a passage 
elsewhere cited, deplores the prevalence of the 
same bad spirit in the civil as well as in the 
military service. Mr. Shore, one of the ablest 
servants the Company ever had, testifies that 
one of the most opprobrious expressions which 
can be applied to an European in India is— 
“He is fond of the natives;” and that Lord 
ome ae 6 is wrong in supposing that the 
principle of treating the people as a degraded, 
inferior race was less rife under the last Charter 
than under the present. Weourselves have heard 
a military gentleman, filling a high position 
under the Company at the Nizam’s court, often 
and bitterly complain of the systematic and 
studied disrespect—not to say brutality—with 
which men of the highest rank and considera- 
tion, whether in our own territories or in the 


tributary states, were habitually treated in his 
presence by his brethren of “ the service ;” and 
even by those who, in their intercourse with 
their own countrymen, were most remarkable 
for their amiable dispositions and gentlemanly 
deportment. “ The Hinds,” says Mir Shaha- 
mut Ali, writing in 1848, “are certainly treated 
as contemptuously by many of their European 
masters, as the animals of the forest. Even the 
women taunt their husbands and male relatives 
for their patient submission.” He adds, that 
“ their conduct does not meet with due punish- 
ment from government.”* If he had said 
that their conduct is but a manifestation out- 
wardly of the spirit which inwardly directs the 
councils of that government, the worthy 
Moonshee would have been nearer the truth. 

If the moral qualifications of “ the eight hun- 
dred” for the tremendous functions of arbitrary 
rule are doubtful, it is no reflection upon their 
intellectual powers to say that these are insuf- 
ficient. It is not in the nature of things that 
an empire so vast, so important, and so popu- 
lous, should be adequately governed, by the 
ablest of rulers, under so confused, incongruous, 
and unnatural scheme of policy, as that con- 
tained in the Honourable Guests Code of 
Regulations. But, whilst supreme excellence 
itself must confess itself unequal to such a 
task, it appears that the capacities of the Indian 
service do not at any rate exceed the average. 
We do not wish to disparege that service. We 
are contented to take their own estimate of 
themselves, and we give it, as nearly as brevity 
will permit, in their own language. 

The Court of Directors alone make all appoint- 
ments in India, except those of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court and the Protestant Bishops, 
which are made by the Crown, and those of 
Governor-General, Governor, and Legislative 
Member of Council, which are made by the 
Crown and Court of Directors jointly. The 
Secretary to the Court “ has never known an 
instance in which a native of India has been 
appointed a writer or cadet.” The natives are 





* Mir Shahamut Ali quotes, from the reports of courts- 
martial in The Indian News of the 4th July 1848, two 
striking and recent instances in illustration. We have 
only oo for the following :—‘*On the 2d November 
1847, Lieutenant , at Kapurthala (a native INDE- 
PENDENT STATE IN THE Pungas), ordered his servants to 
maltreat an inhabitant of that place, and caused him to 
be beaten with a stick; his beard, moustaches, and the 
hair of his head, to be cut off; his head to be blackened ; 
and shoes to be hung round his neck ; and then, mounted 
on an ass, paraded him about the town; and the lieu- 
tenant himself sprinkled the blood of parrots and pigeons 
on his face. For this violent outrage the lieutenant was 
tried, and was ordered by the Commander-in-chief, in- 
stead of being dismissed, to be reprimanded in the presence 
of the troops at Lahore!” Mir Shahamut Ali was Moon- 
shee in the Company's service, and was dismissed or su- 
perseded for publishing this work. 
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not made covenanted servants. ‘ No appoint- 
mentsare made by the Court on public grounds ;” 
and to the civil service none can be made ex- 
cept in favour of persons who have passed 
through the College. The age at which students 
can enter the College is seventeen ; and the ave- 
rage age at which they are brought into employ- 
ment in India is twenty-one or twenty-two. A 
large portion of the valuable interval is spent 
in the compulsory pursuit of Sanscrit, and other 
studies, which are not required in India at all, 
whilst that of European studies is purely 
voluntary ; and, whilst the student must learn 
alittle of the former, of the latter, if he pleases, 
he may know nothing at all. The consequence 
is said to be, that the idle majority—that is to 
say, “all those who are not inclined to serve 
two masters—stick to the Oriental languages, 
and despise the European sciences ; because the 
one secures their appointments and their pay, 
the other only tends to make them efficient.” 
No one is ever “ plucked,” except for his defi- 
ciency in the “Orientals.” Mr. Campbell 
mentions his having seen “a man passed, re- 
ported qualified for ‘the service,’ and sent out 
to India, to whom had been publicly assigned, 
by each and every professor of European sub- 
jects the mark which, in one Oriental, would 

ve plucked him —that of ‘little;’ which, 
being interpreted, means nothing.” Now, clas- 
sics, mathematics, history, jurisprudence, law, 
and moral philosophy, are “ European sub- 
jects” in the sense of Haileybury; and the 
young magistrates and sucking judges, to whose 
good pleasure are consigned 150,000,000 of men, 
at a distance of 15,000 miles from the range of 
European observation, may, we are told, be 
“utterly ignorant of these without injury to his 
prospects.” Thus prepared, about two-thirds of 
the students arrive in india “ between the ages 
of nineteen and twenty-three,” all qualified by 
certificate; all possessing “a little Sanscrit, 
which is of no use, and two Oriental lan- 
guages pro tanto useful;’—a few having 
acquired for themselves “the first principles of 
Jurisprudence and political economy ;” but the 
greater number knowing nothing whatever but 
their Sanscrit and two tongues. We agree 
with Mr. Campbell in thinking that it is a very 
poor consolation to the forlorn natives, whom 
these gentlemen are sent to govern, to know 
that “greater fools are admitted into all other 
professions” here in Eurepe !* 

Arrived in India, “ the writer” has a year or 
two of leisure allotted to him by the Local Go- 
vernment, for getting into debt and sowing his 
wild oats at the Presidency. After this, his 





a Commons’ Report on Indian Territories (1852), J. C. 
gavitt, Q. 232—297 ; and Sir 7. H. Maddock, Q. 1286- 
7. Campbell's * Modern India,” pp. 264—268. 
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career commences: he becomes an Assistant 
Collector. If he pleases his superiors, he ob- 
tains a Collectorate at no distant day. If he 
does not please them, he obtains it somewhat 
later. Promotions in India are entirely made 
by the Local Government, the Court of Direc- 
tors being incapacitated by Statute to interfere. 
Seniority is the rule; but the exceptions are nu- 
merous. ‘The most indifferent officers get on 
the slowest, and yet attain a certain rank in 
time. So many men get into debt at the com- 
mencement, that they only attain the pleasant 
places of the service comparatively late, and 
then cannot or will not retire. So it happens 
that some of the higher appointments are for 
long blocked up by elder! y men, never brilliant, 
and now inefficient, yet not so bad as to be po- 
sitively ejected.” We have here to remind our 
readers that the offices thus bestowed and ex- 
ercised are those of police, revenue, diplomacy, 
government, and justice !t 

The Collectorate and the Magistracy are in 
some provinces — offices, but in others 
they are united. here they are separate, the 
Magistrate is “ the lowest officer, and by far the 
best paid.” In both cases, the Collector ranks 
immediately below the Judge, who is the highest 
officer in the district, exercising original and 
appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
cases, and judging, sentencing, and punishing, 
very much at his will; for in many instances 
no appeal lies from his judgment, and it is only 
in capital, and a few other very special cases, 
that his sentences have to be referred to the 
Sudder Adawlut, or chief court at the Presi- 
dency, before execution. The duties of the 
Judge are essentially different from those of the 
Collector: the Collectorate, nevertheless, is the 
sure and necessary road tothe Judgeship. He 
who has been a Collector, and is “old enough,” is 
made a Judge, whenever he chooses to renounce 
the ambition which points to the Secretariats, the 
chief courts, or the revenue boards, and to rest 
satisfied for life with a salary of 30001. a 
year; for, once a Judge, he has no further claim 
for promotion on the ground of mere seniority. 
The Judgeship is, in truth, avowed to bea kind 
of retiring pension for worn out or incapable 
Collectors. We are told by Mr. Campbell, that 
‘*comparatively few, much above mediocrity, 
remain to be Judges ;” that “many hang on 
when they are old and worn out ;” and that 
‘* men are now nearly entitled to their pensions” 
before they give up ambition, and consent to 
accept Judgeships. But again, this is not all. 
“Some who mismanage their districts are said 
to be promoted Judges against their will. Ifa 
man is fit for any thing at all, he is fit for a 





+ Commons’ Report wbi supra. Campbell’s “ Modern 
India,” pp. 270—273,” 
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Judge. Ifhe is fit for nothing, better make 
him a Judge, and get ridof him. The judicial 
department,” concludes this strange apology for 
the Company, “ being in a less satisfactory state 
than any other, and the ill effects of mismanage- 
ment being less immediately startling, the prin- 
ciple that (in a choice of evils) any man will 
do for a Judge seems to have become esta- 
blished.”’* 

It has long been a much vexed question, both 
in India and at home, whether the distinction 
accorded to Europeans of enjoying, within cer- 
tain limits, the protection of the English common 
law, and of English common lawyers sitting as 
Judges in the Supreme Court at each Presidency 
to administer that law, ought any longer to be 
continued. The question appears to us to 
have been needlessly embarrassed by the mode 
in which it has been pro We agree with 
those who think the privilege an odious one. 
Justice, we think, should be administered with 
even hands to all the Queen’s subjects. The 
laws and the courts which are good enough for 
one class, ought to suffice for the other. If, 
on the other hand, they are so bad that a mere 
handful of expatriated Englishmen do not and 
cannot speak or think of them without abhor- 
rence and loathing, and laugh to scorn the idea 
of their being compelled to acknowledge such 
judges and such laws, we are unable to see on 
what principle of justice 150 millions of British 
subjects, not expatriated, but living tranquilly 
upon their own native soil, are to be sneered at 
or denounced as “ male-contents” by any one, 
and least of all by the uncovenanted Euro 
residents, or their Indian organs,t for raising 
their voices against a system so vicious and 
disastrous. English or Alien, Christian or 
Paynim, there lives not the man to whom a 
_ and wise administration of justice is not of the 

ighest concern and moment ;—and the people 
of British India, to a very considerable extent, 
are, by the “ Regulation Law” of the Honour- 
able Company, denied that blessing. They 
remonstrate, but in vain. They petition, but 
Parliament is deaf. They suffer, but the India 
House is heedless—perhaps ignorant—of their 
sufferings. The records of the India House 
are framed by other hands than theirs, and for 


other purposes than the condemnation of a - 


system under which the compilers prosper. 
Mr. Secretary Melville, and Mr. Mill his col- 
league, talk of the prosperity of India under 
that system, and delude the Committees of 
Lords and Commons, who have no other sources 
of reference, into crediting what they talk. Even 





* Campbell’s “Modern India,” pp.275—277. Sce 
also Morley’s “Analytical Digest,” &c. Vol. I. Intro- 
duction, pp. xcix—cviii. 

+ The Indian Charter Newspaper, Sept. 7, 1852. 


Mr. Morley—who, like them, is a stranger to 
India, and founds all his opinions upon informa- 
tion supplied out of the company’s own ar- 
chives — appeals to “ practical experience ;” 
declares that “ the system was well conceived, 
and well applied ;” imagines British India as 
“ exhibiting, on a very grand scale, prosperous 
results,” which have no existence; and attri- 
butes those results to the laws of the Company 
and their courts of the Mofussil and the Sudder.t 

It is a glowing picture; but with the melan- 
choly facts before us, we are compelled to doubt 
of its truth. Mr. Campbell, who has served in 
India, and speaks from “ practical experience” 
of the system thus bepraised, and of which in his 
time he has been pars magna, gives his sober 
and unconscious testimony quite the other way. 
“It has long ago been remarked,” he says, 
“that the civil servants are not ‘juris periti;’ 
and they are not likely to become so, unless we 
have, first, good, clear, intelligible codes, and 
second, a good judicial training. To speak 
generally of their qualifications for their ap- 
pointments, I should say that the judicial part 
of the work is very indifferently performed.” § 
And we should wonder much if it were other- 
wise, If, as Mr. Morley thinks, and as we are 
disposed to agree, the Judges of Her Majesty’s 
Supreme Courts, who exist for the benefit of the 
privileged English, and ‘certainly possess the 
advantage of a legal education in this country,” 
are to be esteemed insufficient for their posts, 
because “totally unacquainted with more than 
one branch of the laws they are called upon to 
administer” to the English at the Presidency ;j 
surely we may be pardoned for agreeing with 
Mr. Campbell too, who thinks the Company’s 
Judges even less sufficient in their way, as being 
“totally unacquainted” with even a single 
branch of the laws which they are called upon 
to administer to the natives at the Presidency, 
and to all the Queen’s subjects, native or Eu- 
ropean, beyond it. 

It is true that, side by side with the Queen’s 
Supreme Courts at the Presidency, the Com- 
pany’s Sudder Adawlut, or chief court of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, sits for the 
hearing of 1 sme, from the inferior Judges; and 
that, as we have seen, the gravest sentences of 





t Morley’s “ Analytical Digest,” &c. Vol I. Introdue- 
tion, p. elvi. 

@ Campbell's “ Modern India,” p. 281. 

|| Vol. I. Introduction, p.ii. This able and learned 
writer, whose excellent compilation is noticed in another 
page, has more than once gone out of his way to express 
an opinion of his own in the old case of The Company v. 
the Queen, and in favour of the first. But the opinion 
of a partisan is of little weight: and “the much-calum- 
niated judge, Sir Elijah Impey ” (p. xxxix.), “ the noto- 
rious Francis” (p. clxi.), “the great Governor-general, 
Warren Hastings ” (p. clxxxi.), and other phrases of the 
same kind, which abound in his pages, testify to the 
strength of his partisanship. 
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criminals are referred to them before they can 
be put in execution. But the same vice at- 
taches to the appellate as to the inferior court. 
Mere seniority, indeed, is not considered a 
qualification ; but preferment is not the less a 
privilege. The seats in the Sudder are 
« prizes—few among many ;” and prizes of ac- 
cident, not of merit. For the most part, “they 
are given” continues Mr. Campbell (p. 276) 
“to those in the Secretariat line; an odd 
description of a whimsical course of preferment. 
Conceive Secretary Walpole and Mr. D’Israeli 
appointing their chief clerks to be Chief Justice 
of England and Chief Baron of the Exchequer ! 
Yet the Sudder Adawlut, composed of gentle- 
men thus strangely selected, is to India what 
the people of all the courts of Westminster put 
together, including the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, are to the people of this United King- 
dom—the highest court of justice. In other 
important respects the Sudder enjoys a power 
not given to any one British court of justice— 
no, nor to all collectively. In other realms no 
sentence or judgment of any kind can be ren- 
dered, in any case whatever, except in open 
court by the mouths of the Judges, in the pre- 
sence of the parties, and after oral and public 
examination of the witnesses. In the Com- 
pany’s high tribunals it is otherwise. The ex- 
amination—even in criminal cases—is not oral, 
nor is publicity requisite. A transcript of the 
depositions —or, in some cases, where these are 
not taken in Persian—a mere translation, cer- 
tified as accurate under the seal of an officer, 
whois not required to understand the language,* 
is sufficient “ to inform the religion,” as Robe- 
spierre would say, “of the Court.” The pro- 
ceeding before the Sudder is private. There is 
no meeting in court to consider the case, or to 
give judgment. If it be considered at all, it: is 
at home ; and the written sentence is the only 
record of the presumed opinions of the Judges 
who subscribe it. A still more tremendous point 
of difference remains to be stated. No capital 
sentence of any kind rendered here, by any 
court, however exalted, not even though it be 
the sentence of the High Court of Parliament 
itself, is ever executed until the pleasure of the 
Crown has been obtained, or at least the oppor- 
tunity allowed for interposing the prerogative 
of mercy. The capital sentences of the Sud- 
der Courts—with the rare and doubtful ex- 
ception of those pronounced upon crimes of 
a treasonable character — are carried into 
effect without awaiting the pleasure of the 
Crown's representative in India, or of any 
authority whatever. This fact has been some- 
times denied by the less scrupulous champions 





® See Hansard’s Parl. Debates: House of Commons, 
3d April 1851, for a curious instance of this. 


of “ things as they are,” but the denial has not 
been accompanied by any effort to disprove the 
charge. For the future they must be contented 
to bear it in silence; for the authority of Mr. 
Morley—who honourably, though perhaps not 
without reluctance, admits the fact—is too high 
at the India House to be disputed by its over- 
zealous advocates.+ 
The Company’s courts were originally for- 
bidden to hold jurisdiction over Europeans. But 
the prohibition has for some time past been 
gradually repealed, so far as it regarded civil 
suits, matters of revenue, and wrongs done to 
natives not amounting to felonies. It is now 
proposed to repeal it altogether : and we see no 
objection to the proposition. The iniquities of 
the judicial system are so glaring, that the pre- 
sence of an accuser is all that is wanting to 
effect its downfall. An Englishman would not 
bear for one hour the stupid tyranny under 
which an Asiatic groans, but against which he 
dares not remonstrate. We wish to interest the 
“uncovenanted” English in seeking the reform 
of the laws which procure the oppression of 150 
millions of their fellow subjects. The “ Black 
Acts” will extend those laws in all their dire 
integrity to the English. We are therefore 
favourable to the “ Black Acts,” and we trust 
that they will become law. The overthrow of 
the Company’s judicial system will be the 
speedy consequence. Onno other terms can the 
English community expect to achieve their own 
deliverance from the tyranny with which the 
are threatened. They have long borne wit 
great composure the spectacle of the wrongs 
done to the natives. They begin to abhor op- 
ression only when it approaches themselves. 
he extension that has already taken place has 
enabled them to taste somewhat of the bitter- 
ness of the system, and the effect is wonderful. 
They cannot understand why “an indigo 
planter of the highest respectability, named 
Cruise,” should have been “ tied up with ropes, 
agged with a dhotee (cloth) for nearly two 
ours, with his face twisted away up to the 
ceiling of a court-house, sent to jail, outraged, 
insulted, refused bail for twenty-four hours 
more, illegally held to bail, and fined 500 
rupees for pretended resistance to a process 
which never was issued,” and yet no repa- 
ration exacted, either by the Sudder Adawlut or 
the Supreme Court, from the wrong doers, “ Mr. 
Pearson, the boy magistrate of Purneah, and Mr. 
Pringle, the Sessions or District Judge.” They 
cannot conceive the enormous impunity ac- 
corded to so much audacity and ignorance, as 
are evinced in that precious specimen of Mofussil 
procedure, the writ on which the proceedings in 





+ Analytical Digest” &c. 
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question were founded—an Englishman, and 
not anative, being the victim.* These and other 
such instances of Mofussil mal-administration, 
which form the staple of a recent pamphlet 
against the “ Black Acts,’+ have aroused 
amazement and indignation in the minds of 
European inhabitants of Calcutta in public 
‘meeting assembled. Tardy as is the manifesta- 
tion, we hail it; nor shall we stop to inquire 
whether the world would have heard a word 
about it, had “ dirty Moslem and Hindi boors” 
been the sufferers, instead of “ English gentle- 
men, indigo-planters, or salt proprietors of some 
note.” But we will exhort them in all since- 
rity, now that they have taken justice for their 
handmaid, that they abide with her for better 
or worse. Having once dipped in the same 
dish, and tasted of the same gull, they must 
cast in their lot from henceforward with the 
natives. Les sua agitur. 

The prejudice which, in his own eyes, warrants 
the contempt entertained by the most ignorant 
of Europeans for every thing Asiatic, has been 
carefully fostered by the Company ; nor is the 
policy altogether despicable. They have reason 
to be jealous of every approach to a good under- 
standing amongst the uncovenanted classes. It 
is by this contemptuous disregard for the people 
whom they govern, and who make them what 
they are, that the “ beneficent” reign of the 
Company is distinguished from every former 
dynasty, not even excepting that of the wild pre- 
datory Mahrattas. Before Lord Clive accepted 
the “Dewanni,” and planted the Company’s mo- 
nopoly on the ruins of the Mogul musnud, there 
had, indeed, been other revolutions in India, 
and other usurpations had become law. But in 
transferring their allegiance, the communities 
remained thesame. The habits,the laws,and the 
wisdom, under which they had flourished for thou- 
sands of years, were respected by the rapacity of 
the Tartar, the Affghan, the Sikh, or the Mah- 
ratta conqueror; and, as each conquest became 
consolidated in its turn, the native and local re- 
sources of the communities of India continued 
their unchecked action under the new as under 
the fallen government. In the words of the 
lamented Lord Metcalfe, this perpetuity of the 


*“Summons to Richard Cruise, Esq., inhabitant of 
Purneah—* Whereas I have been dir by the Sessions 
Judge of this district to take your defence in the matter 
of a letter written by Mr. J. C. Johnson, dated the 5th 
ultimo, to my address, you being his legal adviser, and the 
said letter containing some improper remarks, you are 
hereby required to appear before me in person on Monday 
the 7th instant, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to answer 
to the said charge. Herein fail not. Dated the 5th 
May 1840. 

* (Signed) E. S. Pearson, Magistrate.’” 

+“ Tyranny in India; Englishmen robbed of the 

blessings of Trial by Jury and English Criminal Law ; 
Christianity insulted!!!" (Pp. 41—72.) 


same traditions of government, under every 
form of government, “contributed more than 
any other cause to the preservation of the 
people of India through all the changes and re- 
volutions they have suffered, and was in a 
high degree conducive to their happiness, and 
to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom 
and independence.” 

Far different has been the method of the 
Company. Wherever their rule came, they de- 
stroyed every vestige of former civilization. 
Wherever they built, the structure was raised 
amid toppling ruins and unsightly rubbish. 
Property, law, right, every thing was changed ; 
nothing was respected but the assumed right of 
the Company. “The gentry of the land,” says 
an able contemporary (Calcutta Review. No. II. 
p- 5217), “has, throughout our provinces, al- 
most wholly disappeared; and the poverty- 
stricken and depressed remnants of this once 
considerable and influential class hide their 
wounded pride in jealous seclusion.” Accord- 
ing to General Galloway, “there is a syste- 
matic anarchy of law at present in India.” 
Mir Shahamut Ali tells us that “the laws and 
institutions of India, of which the Company 
had guaranteed the continuance, have been 
summarily abolished by the Company; and 
their own Regulations, founded often in error, 
or prompted by self-interest, have been substi- 
tuted in their place. The result,” he says, 
“ has been, oppression on the one hand, aggran- 
dizement on the other, and a heterogeneous mass 
of law, comprehensible only to those who made 
it. The vices of adultery, theft, drunkenness, 
forgery, and perjury, have increased to an ex- 
traordinary degree.” The testimony of Holt 
Mackenzie is even stronger. In his Minute on 
this subject he says—“ We are everywhere met 
by people complaining of the authorities set 
over them, and the authorities complaining of 
the people. The longer we have had the dis- 
trict, the more apparently do lying and litiga- 
tion prevail, the more are morals vitiated, the 
more are rights involved in doubt, the more 
are the foundations of society shaken, the more 
has the work of civil government become a 
hopeless, thankless trial; unsatisfactory as to 
its immediate results; hopeless as to its future 
effects!” With such evidence before us, we can 
readily credit Mir Shahamut Ali’s assertion, 
that “a native of respectability and wealth is 
now more happy in living undera native prince 
than within the Company’s provinces.” There 
is a constant stream of emigration to the for- 
mer from the latter. The condition of even 
those native states which are cursed with the 
military occupation of the Company, and the 
presence and interference of a “ Resident,” is 
regarded with envy by our own people. Mir 
Shahamut Ali says— 
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On my way down to Bombay I questioned several of 
the patails (landholders) whether they were happier under 
the present system than under the native princes. They 
replied in the negative ; and, as their reason, almost every 
one stated that there was no barkat (profit) under the 
present rule; that formerly, if one of the family were 
engaged in cultivation, the rest contributed to its sup- 
port, generally by serving the ruler; while at present 
there is scarcely any public employment, and the whole 
family, therefore, dependent upon their cultivation, which 
has comparatively been more exorbitantly taxed than 
ever, and more subjected to extra expenses. Throughout 
my whole line of march, I found the Nizam’s territory 
better cultivated, and the Ryots more happy than in 
the Company's districts, where the poor peasants are in 
an actual state of poverty. 


Three weeks after the publication of our last 
Number the long talked-of report of the 
Commons on “ Indian territories” issued from 
the press. From the evidence of Lord Ellen- 
borough we extract, as bearing on this point, the 
following laconical yet significant reply to the 
somewhat leading questions of Mr. Hume, 
the consistent, yet surely not disinterested cham- 
pion of the East-India Company. (Q. 2350— 
Q. 2305.) 


Iam sorry to say, that, in marching through India, I 
saw many things which gave me great pain. You have 
had more means of improvement in India than in the 
other dependencies of the Crown ; and every thing that 
has been done well in India has been done by a few indi- 
viduals: it has not been done by Parliament . . . What 
Parliament does now, should only be considered in the 
light of an experiment. I think it so important that no 
mistake should be made, even in that experiment, as re- 
9 the safety of the connexion between this country and 

ndia, that I greatly regret that Parliament should be 
forced, at such a short notice, to come to any decision 
upon the subject... .. What I dread is, an increasing 
want of consideration for the natives on the part of those 
entrusted with the civil government of the country, and 
yet more for the native soldiers on the part of British offi- 
cers. Now I know that what is termed the insolence of 
office produced the insurrection in Saugur. It was insult 


to a native gentleman which occasioned that insurrection. 
That insurrection embarassed, 10 THE LAST DEGRER, the 
government at the time..... Certainly there was no im- 
pression produced upon my mind more strong than this, 
that it had become ESSENTIAL TO THE SAFETY OF OUR PRE- 
SENT Position in India to conduct the government in the 
name, and by the direct authority of the Crown. It would 
be very much easier to maintain our government if it 
were conducted in the name of the Crown, than if it were 
conducted, as it is now, in a manner which, even here, is 
little understood, and must there be PERFECTLY UNIN- 
INTELLIGIBLE. 

It is a Governor-General of India that speaks, 
and a friend of the Duke of Wellington. Surely 
these are words which should make us pause. 
Or is it that we are utterly reckless, not only of 
human misery, but of the preservation of our 
sovereignty of this vast empire? If so, better 
for the credit of our name, and for the interests 
of humanity, that English rule in India should 
become to our sons only an historical remi- 
niscence. Russia herself might govern better. 
A horde of Cossacks could not oppress more 
bitterly. 

Have we proved our case? Or have we 
only frightened an idle senate from all investi- 
gation by shewing the immensity of the field of 
inquiry? Twenty subjects are yet untouched. 
We have said nothing of the police of India— 
nothing of the triumph of crime—nothing of 
the relations of the Company with the Board 
of Control—nothing of twenty-four gentlemen, 
with an Indian patronage of 17,000/. a year a- 
piece, being allowed to go about at every 
general election among the constituencies of 
England. Our allotted space is small, and we 
have made the most of it. And now, will our 
countrymen hear us, and inquire into the truth 
of what we havesaid? For now 1s THE TIME, 
OR NEVER! 





ANECDOTES OF WELLINGTON.* 


We have not the ambition to write an article 
upon the man who has just passed from the 
crowd of ephemeral mortals to take his station 
among immortals—to stand immutably promi- 
nent in the ever-lasting memories of generations, 
whose numbers shall extend on through distant 
vistas in lengthened perspectives which thought 
cannot scan. They who have essayed to rise 
to the altitude of this great theme have afforded 
no encouragement to others to follow in their 
track. Wellington was not more fatal to mili- 
tary, than he has been to literary, reputations. 
e pretend only to cull a few of the current 
anecdotes of the day—a little bunch of very 
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* “Wisdom of Wellington.” Kent and Co., Pater- 
noster Row. 


“ Wellin ” . 
Fleet gton and Waterloo.” Vizetelly and Co., 135 
. Wellington Anecdotes.” Addey and Co. 
Wellingtoniana.” Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 


common flowers, whereof nothing is our own 
but the string that binds them. 

First, however, let us offer one or two which 
have hitherto only passed from mouth to mouth, 
premising that we only so far vouch for their 
authenticity as that they are related by persons 
not likely to be ill informed. 

The reader will remember that Sir Charles 
Napier returned from India in much dudgeon 
with the great lords of the India House. It 
is related that, while brooding over his ill-treat- 
ment, he called upon the Duke, and found him 
in his study, with his feet on the fender, and 
bending over a very clear and comfortable fire. 
Sir Charles soon spoke of his a what 
Napier is silent on that theme? e said, 
moreover, that he was about to write the Direc- 
tors a letter. The Duke, whose high opinion 


and affection for the energetic general is well 
known, held out his hand. 
E2 
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“ Got the letter?” 

“ Here it is:” and the Duke took it and read 
steadily through. 

“Got a copy?” 

“No.” 

“ Sure you havent got a copy ?” 

“ That is the only copy.” 

“Foolish letter—very foolish letter ””— and 
the document fell from the Duke’s hand into 
the fire. 

Here is another. ov ' 

Some years since the Duke was sitting at his 
library table, when the door opened, and, with- 
out any announcement, in stalked a figure of 
singularly ill omen. ' 

“ Who’re you?” asked the Duke, m his 
short dry manner, looking up without the least 
change of countenance upon the intruder. 

“T am Apollyon.” 

“ What want ?” 

“T am sent to kill you.” 

“ Kill me—very odd.” 

“Tam Apollyon, and I must put youto death.” 

“’Bliged to do it to day?” 

“Tam not told the day, or the hour, but I 
must do my mission.” 

“ Very inconvenient—very busy—great many 
letters to write—call again, and write me word 
—I'll be ready for you.” And the Duke went 
on with his correspondence. 

The maniac, appalled probably by the stern 
unmoveable old man, backed out of the room, 
and in half an hour was safe in Bedlam. 

In one of his battles, a civilian, a mere ama- 
teur traveller, rode up to the Duke, and begged 
to be allowed to be of use in carrying despatches. 
It so happened that occasion offered, and the 
Duke employed him. The service performed, the 
Duke thanked him, and begged to see him at any 
timethat might be convenientto him. Yearsafter, 
the gentleman, being in London, and wanting 
some small matter . Bw for him, called upon 
the Duke, and was met by the usual question — 

“What want?” 

The visitor reminded him of the circumstance 
of the despatch, and stated his request. 

“ Recollect—yes—thought you great fool.” 

But he granted what he wanted. 

The Duke thougitt a mana great fool who was 
in the midst of a battle having no duty there. 

The Duke’s strict attention to punctuality is 
well known. No circumstance could, in his 
estimation, excuse people in trifling with his 
time. At the funeral of a very great person 


oo 
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the Duke was present as usual at the moment. 
The proceedings were delayed by the under- 
takers. After the first quarter of an hour the 
Duke might be seen manifesting strong symp- 
toms of impatience: in five minutes more he 
was looking at his watch, and saying, “ Twenty 
minutes past twelve: they told me twelve 
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o'clock: my time’s public time—can’t wait— 
why don’t they bring it down ?” 

A story was also current of him some years ago, 
bearing upon the same subject. The Duke was 
asked to two dinner parties on the same day, 
and at the same hour: he accepted both. How 
was the man, who never broke an engagement, 
to get over this difficulty? To him it was very 
easy. As the clock struck eight he was at the 
door of one of his hosts, walked up into the 
drawing-room, and, as he expected, found not 
asoul, It was one of those late houses where 
guests are asked for eight and dinner is served 
about nine. The Duke immediately walked off, 
and kept his other engagement, fulfilling two 
dinner appointments, and giving a good lesson 
of punctuality into the bargain. axim—an 
unpunctual host is sure to give you a badly- 
cooked dinner. 

On the same point we may mention that we 
were present when the Duke was in the ante- 
chamber at St. James’s, waiting to accompany 
the “dons” of the University into the presence 
of the Queen, to present the address on her 
marriage. The Duke sat upon the table, smiling 
and good humoured, with his gown drawn up 
about him, and looking like the grandfather of 
the whole assembly. When we entered he 
was listening very attentively to some propo- 
sition which some wise dignitary had been in- 
troduced to him specially to propound. Having 
heard him quite through, the Duke thought 
for just one moment, and then, turning round, 
ejaculated the oracular words, “’T won’t do.” 
The dignitary wished to revive the discussion, 
but that certainly would not do; for the Duke 
now looked at his watch, and found that it was 
a quarter past twelve. Just at the moment of 
this discovery the Vice-Chancellor entered, 
red with haste, and advancing to the Duke, 
began to apologize. 

“‘ Don’t apologize to me, Sir,” said the mili- 
tary Chancellor, “the Queen said twelve 
o'clock.” Then gathering up his gown, and 
standing erect, he gave the word of command, 
“The University of Oxford!” and marched 
off like a tambour major. 

The Duke carried his notion of absolute dis- 
cipline into every department. Many of our 
readers can remember his conduct on the occa- 
sion of the suppression of the Bishopric of St. 
Asaph. The University petitioned against it, 
and brought him their petition. His a was— 

“ It’s very strange that I am Chancellor of the 
University, and yet have not influence enough 
to prevent a lot of respectable aged men coming 
up to me with such an absurd petition !” 

Any one who chooses to look into “Hansard” 
may see that this petition was afterwards pre- 
sented by Lord Devon. 

The Bishop of Exeter, in the House of 
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Lords, tried to prevent the fate of this doomed 
bishopric. The Duke’s answer in full Par- 
liament was— 

“The Government, my Lords, have settled 
this matter with the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
My opinion is, my Lords, that business ought to 
be transacted through the heads of departments.” 

Imagine the horror of the Lords at the 
Church being called “ a department!” 

The United Service Magazine has an anec- 
dote of the Duke having strayed, by mistake, 
into Marshal Soult’s preserves, and being 
warned off, to his great disgust. At Strath- 
fieldsaye they to this day tell.a story of a rebuff 
which cost him much less annoyance. The 
Duke was following the neighbouring subscrip- 
tion pack with his usual energy, when he came 
up to a five-bar gate, leading into a field of 
newly-sown wheat. He was not fond of flying 
over timber, and was leaning forward to open 
the gate with his hunting-whip, when an old 
farmer made his appearance on the other side, 
pitchfork in hand, and said “’Ud be danged 
if ud let any body ride over his wheat.” The 
Duke was unable to convince the rustic of the 
new doctrine, that riding over young wheat does 
more good than harm; and he good naturedly 
turned round and rode another way. One of 
the hunters who sat by asked friend Giles 
whether he knew who it was he had treated so 
unceremoniously ? 

“Ar, yes: I know’d un: Boneypartey could ’nt 
stop un, but I did.” 

It is scarcely an anecdote, but it is a trait of 
the simplicity of the man, that, going out of the 
Horse-guards one day when a young officer was 
coming in to seek an audience, he said, “ Can’t 
stop now—very busy—come to my house to- 
morrow morning at ten—know where I live, eh? 

What follows is gathered from the works 
whose titles are mentioned in the foot-note 
at the beginning of this article. 


A TROUBLESOME BOY, 


Asa boy he went to Eton with his brothers, but re- 
mained there only a short time. His mother, Lady 
Mornington, then took him abroad; but, finding him 
troublesome in the carriage, dropped him at Douay. 
Here, luckily, there was an artillery school and arsenal, 
and as the town is fortified and protected by a fort on 
the scarpe, and was also taken by Marlborough, these 
circumstances may in some measure account for his early 
military studies. Lady Mornington did not see him 
for two years after this separation, and, when he returned 
to England, recognised him at the Haymarket Theatre, 
saying, “I do believe there is my ugly boy Arthur.” 

FIRST STEPS IN THB ARMY, 

On the second or third day after he joined his first 
Tegiment as ensign he caused a private soldier to be 
weighed—first in full marching order, arms, accoutre- 
“re ammunition, &e., and afterwards without them. 

‘ wished,” he said, “to have some measure of the power 
. the individual man compared with the weight he was 

carry, and the work he was expected to do.”” When 
Some surprise was expressed at such early thoughtful- 


ness, he replied, ‘‘ Why, I was not so young as not to 
know, that, since I had undertaken a profession, I had 
better endeavour to understand it.” He went on to say, 
‘¢ It must always be kept in mind that the power of the 
greatest armies depends upon what the individual soldier 
is capable of doing and bearing.” 

WELLINGTON ON ASSASTNATION. 


During this war, for several weeks Dhoondiah Waugh 
succeeded in eluding his pursuers, when Colonel Wellesley 
received an offer from a native to terminate the whole 
business by a stroke of a poniard. His reply was as fol- 
lows :—** To offer a public reward by proclamation for a 
man’s life, and to make a secret bargain to have it taken 
away, are two different things: the one is to be done; 
the other, in my opinion, cannot by an officer at the 
head of his troops.” 

The distinction after all is not very obvious. 
It appears, however, to be this—the strong 
may hunt a weak man down openly, the weak 
may not kill a strong man privily. 

AHMEDNUGGUR. 

The reduction of Ahmednuggur was a most gallant 
exploit, and ‘* Gookluh, a Mahratta chief, residing in our 
camp,” says Colonel Nicholls, ‘with a body of horse, 
wrote thus to his friends at Poonah:—‘ These English 
are a strange people, and their general a wonderful man. 
They came here in the morning, looked at the Pettah 
walls, walked over it, killed all the garrison, and re- 
turned to breakfast! What can withstandthem ?’” 

RHEUMATISM UNDER CANVAS. 

In April 1804, severe service, in such a climate as 
India, had begun to act upon his hardy frame, and to im- 
pair his health. He complained of being ‘*much an- 
noyed by the lumbago,” the effect of living in tents. “If 
I do not go into a house soon,” he playfully writes to the 
marquis, ‘I am afraid I shall walk like old Pomeroy for 
the remainder of my life.” At a later period he spoke of 
the increase of the rheumatism, ‘which had been hang- 
ing about him for the last eighteen months, and was at- 
tended by all the symptoms and inconveniences of fever, 
and required the same remedies.” 

MORE PLAIN THAN POLITE, 

During the siege of Burgos one of the Irish regiments, 
which was supposed not to have behaved with its accus- 
tomed daring, greatly to the displeasure of Wellington, 
asked for the privilege of leading the assault the next 
time, so as to wipe out the anger of their commander, 
which they felt to be undeserved, The request was com- 
plied with, and the Hibernians stormed the walls with un- 
paralleled fury, but were nearly all cut to pieces. Ridin 
over the ground soon after, the Duke (then Sir Arthur 
came to a heap of slain and wounded, where the enemy’s 
guns had done most execution. ‘“Arrah, may be yer 
satisfied now, you hooky-nosed vagabond!” exclaimed one 
of the cut-up bog-trotters, who had had both his legs shot 
off, and thinking that, as he was stumped for the future, it 
did not much matter on what footing he stood for the pre- 
sent. However, he was mistaken: the general smiled, 
sent a surgeon, and the man lived to record the event in 
Chelsea Hospital till within a few years ago. 

ON AUTOGRAPHS, 

The Duke had an aversion to furnishing his auto- 
graph. Upon going into an exhibition-room, the door- 
keeper required him to sign the visitors’ book. He gave 
him a look, and wrote “ Dr. Wellesley,” which, by-the- 
bye, he was at Oxford. Although fifty of these “ auto- 
graph ” letters are advertised for sale in the Times every 
day, probably not one of them was written by the Duke. 
His secretary used to say that he could never get an au- 
tograph from the Duke; and that the only certainly 
genuine ones were the few letters writen by the Duke 
to him.—* Never be sure of the genuineness of a 
letter unless it is addresed to me.” 
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THE DUKE AT ETON. 

His Grace, when at Eton, lived at Mrs. Raganeau’s, 
who kept one of the best boarding-houses in the place. 
There he took Lord Douro and his brother; and when 
looking over his bed-room, after making a number of 
inquiries, the Duke descended into the kitchen, and 

inted out to his sons where he Aad cut his name on the 
Cischen-door. This interesting memento has been in- 

uired for by many persons visiting Eton since the 
Duke's death ; but itis believed to have been removed 
in some repairs of the boarding-house many years since ; 
and the Duke, at one of his visits, expressed his annoy- 
ance at its disappearance. Very little seems to be re- 
collected of the Duke at Eton College. As he left be- 
fore he was in the fifth form, his name was not cut in 
the upper school when he went away. In the lower 
school it was cut upon a post, but afterwards erased ; and 
about twenty years since, in some alterations, this post, 
with some other old materials, was cleared away. 

The traditions of the Duke in the school are, that he 
was a spirited, active boy, yet rather shy and meditative. 
The late facetious Bobus Smith, when Arthur had con- 
quered wherever he had fought, used to say—‘I was 
the Duke of Wellington's first victory.” “How?” 
“ Why, one day at Eton Arthur Wellesley and I hada 
fight, and he beat me soundly.” 

THE DUKE’s “ONLY FAILURE.” 

The following version ofthis affair is related by Lieut.- 
Colonel Mackenzie, of the Madras Engineers, who was 
then attached to Colonel Wellesley’s division, and who 
accompanied him during the action. 

“Shortly after the investment of Seringapatam, Colo- 
nel Wellesley, who commanded the Nizam’s detach- 
ment, was ordered to dislodge the enemy from the 
ground intended as the scene of operations during the 
siege. The night appointed for this duty was particu- 
larly dark. Pushing on rather too eagerly with the 
light company of the 33d regiment, which had, by these 
means, got separated from the main body, he came sud- 
denly on a work of the enemy’s, who opened a heavy 
fire ; when the light company, finding themselves unsup- 
_— retreated rather precipitately, leaving Colonel 

ellesley and Captain Mackenzie by themselves. In 
this predicament they endeavoured to regain their di- 
vision ; but in the attempt, owing to the darkness of the 
night, they quite lost their way, and it was not till after 
groping about for some hours that they succeeded in re- 
joining the British camp, but without their division, 

aving proceeded to head-quarters to report the state of 
affairs, Colonel Wellesley, hearing that General Harris 
was asleep, threw himself on the table of the dining tent, 
and, being much fatigued with the night’s labour, fell 
fast asleep. The next in command had, in the interim, 
after the repulse of the head of the column, aud the loss 
of the commander, thought it prudent to proceed no 
further, and made the best of his way back to the camp 
with the rest of his division. Arriving at the tent of the 
Commander-in-Chief to make his report, he was sur- 
prised to find his missing superior asleep, as above de- 
scribed. This affair, of course, made considerable 
noise, and things were whispered about not at all to 
the advantage of Colonel Wellesley; while it is sup- 
posed the Commander must have partaken of this feel- 
ing towards the Colonel, otherwise he would not have 
ordered General Baird to undertake the attack which 
had failed the preceding night. General Baird, how- 
ever, most handsomely requested that Colonel Welles- 
ley might again be appointed to the duty, as he was 
convinced that the circumstances which had caused his 
failure were purely accidental. Colonel Wellesley was 
accordingly directed to make an attempt the night fol- 
lowing, and succeeded ; yet so poisonous is the breath 
of slander, that it required years of victory entirely to 
wipe away the impressions then received, from the 
minds of those who are more ready to listen to evil 
than to good report. 





“ For my own part (says the writer), before I heard 
Colonel Mackenzie’s version of the affair, I was of 
opinion that the fact of Colonel Weliesley’s having 
fallen asleep on General Harris’s table in the way he 
did, was a sufficient proof that he had not acted dis- 
gracefully ; for who, under that conviction, could have 
had his mind sufficiently at ease to yield himself up to 
sleep, if ever so overcome with fatigue. Besides, any 
imputation of deficiency of courage must equally have 
applied to Colonel! Mackenzie, whose bravery and 
sang froid in action were proverbial. This circumstance 
is a proof how much easier it is to make a breach ina 
soldier’s reputation than to repair it; for it is more 
than probable, that had not Colonel Wellesley been so 
nearly allied to the Governor-General, he never would 
have had a chance of getting over this affair.” 


WELLINGTON’'S IDRA OF AN INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


*T shall be sorry,” he thus wrote to Lord Liverpool on 
the 23d of March 1811, whilst he was following Mas- 
sena’s track of devastation by the light of burning towns 
and villages—‘I shall be sorry if government should 
think themselves under the necessity of withdrawing 
from this country on account of the expense of the con- 
test. From what I have seen of the objects of the French 
government, and the sacrifices they make to accomplish 
them, I have no doubt that if the British army were for 
any reason to withdraw from the Peninsula, and the 
French government were relieved from the pressure of 
military operations on the continent, they would incur all 
risks to land an army in his Majesty’s dominions. Then 
indeed would commence an expensive contest ; then would 
his Majesty’s subjects discover what are the miseries of 
war, of which, by the blessing of God, they have hitherto 
had no knowledge; and the cultivation, the beauty, and 
prosperity of the country, and the virtue and happiness 
of its inhabitants, would be destroyed, whatever might be 
the result of the military operations. God forbid that L 
should be a witness, much less an actor, in the scene ; 
and I only hope that the king’s government will consider 
well what I have above stated to your lordship, and will 
ascertain, as nearly as it is in their power, the actual ex- 
pense of employing a certain number of men in this 
country, beyond that of employing them at home or else- 
where.” —Despatches, vol. vii. p. 392. 


THE FLELD-MARSHAL’S BATON. 


When the news of the battle of Vittoria reached Eng- 
land there were great public rejoicings ; and Lord Wel- 
lington, who had been created a marquis after the battle 
of Salamanca in the preceding year, was appointed Field 
Marshal of England. ‘ You have sent me,”—thus wrote 
to him the Prince Regent of England in a most flattering 
letter—‘** among the trophies of your unrivalled fame, 
the staff of a French Marshal, and I send you in return 
that of England.” 

DEATH OF MOREAU. 

At the battle of Dresden Napoleon perceived a group 
of distinguished officers ride up to a conspicuous point, 
where they paused, and appeared to be making a recon- 
noisance. Pointing to the place, he called out to the 
officer directing a battery of artillery close at hand, 
“ Jetez-moi une douzaine de boulets 14, 4 la fois! Ilya 
peut-étre quelques petits généraux!” (Throw me a 
dozen bullets yonder all at once. There are, perhaps, 
some little generals among them!) He was obeyed, 
and Moreau was killed. 


WAS THE DUKE EVER WOUNDED ? 
It has been said that the Duke was never wounded ; 
but here is evidence to the contrary. In Rush's Resi- 


dence at the Court of London the following anecdote is 
recorded :—** Until this occasion I was under an impres- 
sion that the Duke of Wellington was never wounded, 
but Sir George Walker said, that not long after the storm- 
ing of Badajoz he was struck by a random musket-ball 
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in the side in an affair with the French on the borders of 
France. It was merely a slight wound, and was dressed 
on the spot. The Duke, on receiving it, exclaimed, * Hit at 
last !’ and seemed much pleased.” 


LEAVE TO GET MARRIED. 


The Duke once said that he never knew any army 
whose officers had so many “ private affairs.” At the 
termination of one of the campaigns, when the troops 
went into cantonments, there was a long list of applica- 
tions founded on this plea. He ran his eye over the 
names until he came to one applicant who asked for leave 
—to get married. “ Oh!” said the Duke, “ I can under- 
stand what this man means: let him go.” 


DID HE RECOLLECT MOREAU P 

During the day (of Waterloo)the colonel commanding 
the British artillery observed to the Duke: “1 have got 
the exact range of the spot where Bonaparte and his staff 
arestanding. If your Grace will allow me, I think I can 
pick some of them off.” ‘+ No, no,” replied he; ‘* gene- 
rals-in-chief have something else to do in a great battle 
besides firing at each other.” 

LES BRAVES BELGES. 


On one occasion, when a Belgic regiment fairly ran off, 

Lord Wellington rode up and said : My lads, you must be 

a little blown : come, do take your breath for a moment, 

and then we ‘ll go back and try if we can do a little Let- 

ter ;” and he actually carried them back to the charge. 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 

On the morning after the fight of Waterloo, orders 
were transmitted to the proper authorities to make the 
usual specific account of killed and wounded, and forth- 
with to bring it to the Commander-in-Chief. Dr. Hume, 
principal medical attendant on his Grace's staff, on prepar- 
ing the list, hastened to the Duke's tent, and giving the 
pass-word, was ushered in by the sentinel. His Grace 
was asleep. The doctor was aware of the fatigue the 
Duke's system had undergone, and hesitated to wake him. 
The order of the Duke, on the other hand, had been is- 
sued with more than usual peremptoriness; and the 
doctor ventured to give the Duke a shake. In an instant 
his Grace, dressed as he had been in full regimentals, was 
sitting on the bedside. ‘ Read,” was the significant 
command. For more than an hour had the doctor read 
aloud the harrowing list, and then his voice failed, and 
his throat choked with emotion. He tried to continue, 
but could not. Instinctively he raised his eyes to the 
Duke. Wellington was still sitting, with his hands 
raised and clasped convulsively before him. Big tears 
were coursing down his cheeks. In a moment, the Duke 
was conscious of the doctor's silence, and, recovering him- 
self, looked up and caught his eye. ‘“ Read on,” was the 
stern command ; and while his physician continued for 
hours, the “Iron Duke” sat by the bedside, clasping his 
hands, and rocking his body to and fro with emotion. 


TWO EVIDENT FABRICATIONS. 


Some of the Duke's guests were discussing the circum- 
stances of the battle of Waterloo in his presence. It was 
not his habit to take an active part in any conversation 
referring to his own campaigns. But on this occasion 
the arrival of Blucher, the absence of Grouchy, and other 
similar topics, together with the antecedent probabilities 
as to the issue of thegreat conflict, being freely talked of, 
yt te or — : “If toe had the army which 

at Borde 
eae the, 4 he aux, the battle would not have 
A nobleman ventured, in a moment of conviviality at 
is Grace's table, to put this question to him :—“Allow 
me to ask, as we are all here titled, if you were not sur- 
prised at Waterloo?” To which the Duke responded, 
“No; but I am now.” 


This last story has been related of a portrait- 
painter, who, wishing to call a sudden expres- 


sion into the face of the Duke, risked this im- 

ertinence for the purpose. As to the first, we 
soar to have heard a worthy editor boast 
that he had himself invented it. 

The following is from the volume called “The 
Wisdom of Wellington :—” 

THE DUKE AND THE BISHOP. 

“When the British army was on the march in 
Spain, its commander sometimes called on the eccle- 
siastical authorities, who conducted him over the churches 
and cathedrals. ‘It is a noble building,’ Lord Wel- 
lington would say, for he spoke Spanish: ‘what lofty 
windows! how can you clean them ?’/—*‘ O, we have lad- 
ders.’—‘ Indeed, but where can you deposit such long 
ladders?” The information was willingly given, and the 
next morning these long ladders formed part of the British 
baggage, to be useful at the next siege.” 


THE DUKE’S DUEL WITH LORD WINCHILSEA. 


On February 5, 1829, the policy of the government 
with regard to Catholic Emancipation was plainly an- 
nounced in the speech from the throne, and immediately 
afterwards, the Duke in the Lords, and Mr. Peel in the 
Commons, met the exigencies of their respective positions 
by manful acknowledgment and unanswerable reasoning. 
Yet the success was not without its cost. Protestant 
Societies wept over the “lost consistency ” of the Great 
Duke. The Duke had been chosen patron of King’s 
College, in the Strand, which had been established to 
combat the rival seminary in Gower-street. On the dis- 
closure of the ministerial policy, Lord Winchilsea, writ- 
ing to a gentleman connected with the new establishment, 
spoke of the Duke and his patronship in these terms :— 
“ Late political events have convinced me that the whole 
transaction was intended as a blind to the Protestant and 
High-Church party; that the noble Duke, who had for 
some time previous to that period determined upon break- 
ing in upon the constitution of 1688, might the more 
effectually, under the cloak of some outward show of zeal 
for the Protestant religion, carry on his insidious designs 
for the infringement of our liberties and the introduction 
of Popery into every department of the State.” These ex- 

ressions, coming from such a quarter, appeared to the 

uke to call for personal notice; and after a vain essay 
of explanation, the Prime Minister of England, attended 
by Sir Henry Hardinge, and the Earl of Winchilsea, at- 
tended by Lord Falmouth, met in Battersea Fields on the 
2ist of March, in full session, to discharge loaded pistols 
at each other on a question concerning the Protestant re- 
ligion. The life of the great captain, however, was not 
exposed to danger. Lord Winchilsea, after receiving the 
Duke’s shot, fired in the air, and then tendered the apo- 
logy in default of which the encounter had occurred. 


It was said that on this occasion Lord Win- 
chilsea’s second had put him up near to a ditch, 
and that the Duke, observing the position with 
a true military eye, pointed it out to Sir Henry 
Hardinge. “Tell him, He’ll fall into the 
ditch.” 

THE DUKE AND LORD HILL. 

Upon the occasion of the birth of the Princess- 
Royal the Duke was in the act of leaving Buckingham 
Palace, when he met Lord Hill; in answer to whose in- 
quiries about her Majesty and the little stranger, his 
Grace replied, “‘ Very fine child, and very red, very red ; 
nearly as red as you, Jill!” a jocose allusion to Lord 
Hill’s claret complexion. 

This is like the Duke; the following is very 
unlike the Duke’s style, which was always la- 
conic, but never conceitedly epigrammatic. 
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“ SELL, OR SAIL.” 


An officer of the 46th once got leave of absence from 
his regiment (then stationed at Cape Coast Castle) for six 
months, and at the expiration of that time applied for 
a renewal of it ; but the answer he received was truly la- 
conic, and characteristic of the Duke : it consisted of three 
small words—* Sell or sail!” 


What does Mr. Paul Foskett think of this ? 


PEEL 

When, upon the death of Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of 
a sought to express what seemed to him most 
admirable in the character of his friend, he said that he 
was the ¢rwest man he had ever known. 

STRATHFIELDSAY. 

The estate of Strathfieldsay, which, the Duke used to 
say, would have ruined any man but himself, has had 
more done for it in the shape of permanent improvements 
—of draining, of chalking, of substantial farm premises 
and such like—than, perhaps, any other single property 
in the south of England. It was a wretched investment 
of the public money; but the Duke, true to his maxim, 
did the best he could with it, and the annual income for a 
long series of years has been regularly laid out upon it. 
Again, not one shilling of the rental did the Duke ever 
expend, — upon the improvement of the property. He 
neither laid by so much a year in the funds, nor did he 
consider himself entitled to devote the money derived from 
it to his own uses. “I amarich man,” was his argu- 
ments, “‘ which the next Duke of bay oj will not be. 
I am therefore determined that he shall receive his 
patrimony in the very best order; and if he cannot keep 
it so, the fault will not be mine.” 

ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE DUKE. 

On February 11th, 1818, as the Duke in his carriage 
was entering the gate of his hotel at Paris, Cantillon 
fired a pistol at his Grace, but missed his aim. Cantillon 
and his accomplice, named Marinot, were tried in the next 
year, but were acquitted. Napoleon, who died May 5 
1821, left Cantillon a legacy of 10,000 francs for this 
atrocity in the fifth item of the fourth codicil to his will, 
as follows :— 

“We bequeath ten thousand francs to the subaltern 
officer, Cantillon, who has undergone a trial upon the 
charge of having endeavoured to assassinate Lord Wel- 
es poe of which he was pronounced innocent. Cantillon 

as much right to assassinate that oligarchist as the 
latter had to send me to perish on the rock of St. Helena.” 

Cantillon was of Irish descent: his great grandfather, 
James Cantillon, of Ballyhigue, Captain in the Guards of 
James II., accompanied that monarch to France, and, 
joining the Irish Brigade, received eleven wounds at the 
battle of Malplaquet. Mary Cantillon, daughter of 
Robert Cantillon, Esq., of Limerick, first cousin of this 
Captain James Cantillon, married Maurice O'Connell, 
Esq., Derrynane, uncle of the late Daniel O'Connell, M.P. 

ANOTHER. 

Another attempt was made upon the life of the Duke 
in 1816. In June, a few days before he left Paris for 
London, he gave, at the palace of the Elysée Bourbon, a 
grand farewell fcte, to which the younger Bourbon princes, 
many distinguished members of the government and 
court, and allthe English of rank in the capital, were in- 
vited. The servant of one of the guests, happening to be 
waiting in the street, perceived a smoke coming from one 
of the cellars. Heinstantly gave the alarm, and a lighted 
rag was found near a barrel of gunpowder and two bar- 
rels of oil. The danger was quietly removed, and no in- 
terruption occurred to the entertainment. 

THE DUKE ANDTHE AURIST. 

On one occasion the Duke's deafness was alluded to by 
Lady A——, who asked if she was sitting on his right 
side, and if he had benefited by the operations which she 
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heard had been performed, and had been so painful to him, 
He said, in reply, that the gentleman had been bold 
enough to ask him for a certificate, but that he had 
really been of no service to him, and that he could only 
answer him by saying, “I tell you what, I won't say a 
word about it.” 

RED TAPE. 

The Duke, when Premier, was the terror of the idlers 
in Downing-street. On one occasion, when the 'l reasury 
clerks told him that some required mode of making up 
the accounts was impracticable, they were met with the 
curt reply, “* Never mind, if you can’t do it, I'll send you 
half-a-dozen pay-serjeants that wiil;” a hint that they 
did not fail to take. 


GENTILITY AND EXPENSE. 


The vulgar habit of associating the notion of gentility 
with expense is invariably discountenanced at the clubs. 
The Duke, some dozen years since, might often be seen 
at the Senior United-Service Club, dining on a joint; 
and on one occasion, when he was charged fifteenpence, 
instead of a shilling, for it, he bestirred himself till the 
odd threepence was struck off. The motive was obvious: 
he took the trouble of objecting to give his sanction to the 
principle. 

THE DUKE AND THE ARTISTS. 

The Duke became the purchaser of one of the large pic- 
tures of Waterloo, painted by Sir William Allan, and 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. After the picture had 
become the property of the Duke, the artist was instructed 
to call at the oll Guards on a certain day to receive 
payment. Punctual to the hour appointed, Sir William 
met his Grace, who proceeded to count out the price of 
the picture ; when the artist suggested that, to save the 
time of one whose every hour was devoted to his duty, a 
cheque might be given on the Duke's bankers. No an- 
swer was vouchsafed, however ; and Sir William, naturally 
supposing that his modest hint might not have been 
heard, repeated it—*‘* Perhaps your Grace would give 
me a cheque on your bankers: it would save you the 
trouble of counting notes.” This time the old hero had 
heard, and, whether irritated at being stopped in the 
middle of his enumeration, or speaking his real senti- 
ment, we know not, but turning half round he replied, 
with rather a peculiar expression of voice and counte- 
nance, ** And do you suppose I would allow Coutts’s people 
to know what a fool I had been ?” 

PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 

An interesting little girl was present during the sitting, 
and amused herself a pei childish attempts at draw- 
ing what she called the “ windows of the opposite house,” 
which she desired to draw the Duke’s attention to. Pat- 
ting her on the head, he observed, “Very meritorious ! 
very ingenious! I’m considered a great favourite with 
children. I was at the house of Lord S the other 
day, and a fine little fellow was there who had evidently 
been told that I was coming, and was on the look out for 
me. He called soldiers ‘ Kub-a-dubs.’ As soon as I went 
in he came up to me, and said, ‘You are not a Rub-a- 
dub at all, for you don’t wear a red coat!” His Grace 
soon, however, remarked, that he was not always fortu- 
nate with children. “1 was lately,” said the Duke, “in 
the house of a French marquis. They brought in a little 
child to see me: I wanted to take it in my arms, but the 
child seemed to have a great aversion to me, and shrunk 
from me; so I said to the little thing, ‘ Pourquoi?’ and, 
clinging to the nurse, it said, ‘Il bat tout le monde!’ 
I suppose she had heard her nurse say so, and thought I 
should beat her.” 


WHAT TRE DUKE COULD GO THROUGH IN ONE DAY, IN 1852. 

The last anniversary meeting of the Elder Brethren of 
the Trinity House was an extremely wet day ; still it did 
not prevent the illustrious Master joining his colleagues 
at Tower Hill, and accompanying them to Deptford. At 
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the alms-houses, each of the brethren is presented with a 
bouquet ; and the struggle amongst the girls has always 
been to get that of the ‘Duke, who has invariably given 
his away on these occasions, as the lucky recipient is sure 
of very soon getting a husband. Such is the belief 
amongst the fair residents at Deptford. The business at 
the alms-houses having terminated, the girls crowded 
round the great warrior to obtain his bouquet. The 
Duke enjoyed their suspense very much. At last, seeing 
a charming girl in the second or third rank, he pushed 
through the crowd, and passed the bouquet into her 
hands. His Grace returned with the party to the banquet 
at the Trinity House, and, on sitting down, he appeared 
in excellent spirits, saying to the chairman—* I have to 
be at the Queen’s juvenile party at Windsor to-night, so 
you will let me away early.” He, however, remained until 
nearly ten, when he had to return to Apsley House to 
change his dress, and then join the royal circle before 
midnight at Windsor Castle. 

The shrewd old soldier evidently knew that 
the sure way to make the char:zn work was to 

ive his bouquet to the prettiest girl. 

Mr. Wood, the author of one of the best of 
these little volumes (it is called “The Wisdom 
of Wellington”), has given many specimens of 
those quaint terse answers which have so often 
amused the public. We take leave to appro- 
priate two or three. 


The Duke having received a note from a tradesman 
requesting payment of an account of the Marquis of 
Douro’s, then on the continent, replied : 

Walmer Castle. 

F.M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments 
toMr.G. The Duke is not the collector of the Marquis 
of Douro’s debts. 

F.M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments 
to Mr. He begs to decline allowing the use of 
his name, or giving his opinion of the proposed line of 
railway, of which he knows nothing. 

The next is capital. 

F.M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments 
to Mr. ——, and thanks him for his politeness. The 
Duke begs to decline to give his name as a subscriber to 
the book in question ; but if he learns that it isa good book 
he may become a purchaser. 


The Duke’s remedy against fanaticism was, a 
good chaplain. 





London, July 19, 1848. 

F.M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments 
to Mr. Burns. He is very desirous that the soldiers of 
the army should have a sense of religion: the higher the 
sense of religion in a man, the better soldier he will be- 
come. But he does not approve of prayer-meetings, as 
they are called, among them. A meeting for a good 
purpose is easily turned into a meeting for a bad one; 
and all these meetings are inconsistent with discipline. If 
the Duke of Wellington, as Commander-in-Chief, should 
hear of prayer-meetings in any regiment, he should send a 
good chaplain to attend such regiment. That is his 
practice ! 

J. 0. Burns, Esq. Edinburgh, N.B. 

THE DUKE’S GALLANTRY. 

At a grand banquet given to the Duke by the City of 
London, on his return in 1814, every one had the honour 
of shaking hands with the hero and the royal dukes, and 
some of the younger ladies were saluted by his grace. 


ee the following is the most charac- 
teristic of the F. M. correspondence which has 


yet seen the light. 
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The rector of a parish, in one of the midland 
counties, seeking subscriptions towards the re- 
storation and repair of his church, wrote, among 
other persons of wealth and eminence in the 
country, to the Duke, apologising for the in- 
trusion, and soliciting aid. 

The following was the reply— 

F.M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments 
to Mr. . 

As Mr. —— feels that his letter needs apology, the 
Duke will say no more on that subject ; but he must add 
that, as there is not a church, chapel, glebe-house, 
school, nor even a pagoda, built from the north to the 
south pole, or within the utmost limits of the earth, to 
which he (the Duke of Wellington) is not called upon to 
contribute, the Duke is not surprised that Mr. " 
having already raised 7500/ towards the restoration of 
his church, should make application to the Duke, who 
has nothing to say, either to or to shire. 

The parson sold the letter for five guineas, 
and entered the amount, as he fairly might, 
“ Contribution of the Duke of Wellington.” 

We have promised ourselves and our readers 
to abstain from any thing which can look like 
an estimate of the character of Wellington. 
We have not space, and if we had, we say it 
unaffectedly, we have not the power to do this 
well—we doubt whether three men in England 
have—and we would not do it ill. W > cannot, 
however, refrain from an extract from the article 
from the Journal des Debats, written by M. Le- 
moinne, and translated under the title of “ Wel- 
lington from a French point of view :”— 

When, some years ago, we commented upon the death 
of Peel, we said—‘** There is now remaining in England 
but one great individual power, the Duke of Wellington. 
When that column of granite, which still divides the brew- 
ing elements of strife, shall have disappeared, then there 
will be no human force left to prevent the collision, and 
God only knows what will burst out of it.” Wellington 
is no more, and justly does England weep over him, for 
his death, however expected, is an irreparable loss. The 
old Duke, the Iron Duke, was the shield which covered 
the crown and the aristocracy, wMich still stopped the 
popular wave: he will no longer stand there. With him 
disappears a whole world, a whole order of things. He 
was in Europe the last and great representative of resist- 
ance to the French Revolution ; he had always opposed it. 
It is often said that he was ** lucky.” Nothing is less true. 
This is said of gamblers ; but there never. was a man, on 
the contrary, who was less indebted to Fortune, that is, to 
chance. He spent his long life in struggling against the 
tide. He struggled in vain: the tide is stronger. After 
every battle, the representatives of old society fancied that 
it was the end of the struggle, and said : Jordanus con- 
versus est retrorsum. Addressing Wellington on his re- 
turn from the continental war, Canning said, in his 
beautiful language—‘ The formidable deluge which had 
swept the Continent begins to subside; the limits of na- 
tions are again visible ; and the steeples and turrets of 
ancient states in to re-appear above the subsiding 
wave.” Well, it has come back again : the deluge, the 
irresistible wave, once more broke its bars, in 1830, in 
1848, in 1851; and it has still swept the steeples and 
turrets of old. Wellington was one of those towers which 
rose above the waters: he is no more. It ‘is another 
large stone which falls from the old European fabric, and 
the present generation, anxiously bent over the gulf of 
the future, listens to its fall into the unfathomable deep.” 
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Lawes of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses. By Anes Srricxtann, Author of 
“ Lives of the Queens of England.” Vol. III. 


Tus volume commences the life of Mary 
Stuart, and carries it down to the summer of 
1563. It leaves her when she was the youth- 
ful queen of Scotland, joyous in dance and 
song, striving to coax John Knox into some- 
thing like civilized behaviour, and just leaving 
off her mourning for her first husband. _IIl- 
placed she doubtless was. A flower from the 
parterres that gladdened her with beauty and 
soothed her with fragrance as she walked upon 
the terrace of her palace with her young king 
husband, had not been more sure to droop if 
transplanted to the gusty top of Ben-Lomond, 
than was this fair French creature among the 
unceasing conflicts and turbulent treasons of 
the savage freebooter chiefs of Scotland. Hi- 
therto the dark part of her history has not 
commenced. 

It is fortunate for us that we have already 
(see New Quarterty Review, No. I. Vol. I., 
p- 87) had occasion to express an opinion upon 
the historic evidences of this woman’s career 
and crimes; for how could we argue the 
matter with Miss Strickland? Already was 
the pursuit of truth, and the calm, impartial 
balance of testimony, rendered sufficiently dif- 
ficult. Roman Catholics think it still an obli- 
gation of their church to defend the innocence 
of a queen who certainly was true to their faith, 
and to blacken the memory of that Elizabeth, 
who was not only a heretic, but the heretic 
who consolidated the reformation, and who 
guarded the Church of England until its roots 
ea strong. Scotsmen have oddly con- 
ceived that it was a mark of patriotism to stand 
by the memory of their last monarch, although 
that monarch wag persecuted through life “ 
Scots, driven by Scots into the hands of Eliza- 
beth, and upon the accusation of Scots tried, 
condemned, and executed. Poetical-minded 
and romantic folk of all countries made it their 
law of loyalty to beauty to sympathize with a 
princess who was lovely above the queens of the 
earth; who was womanly in her graces, her vir- 
tues, and even in her vices, and who was only 
unwomanly in the crimes they would not be- 
lieve. No sunlight evidence could convince 
such partisans. Dulheps it had been better to 
take Mary Stuart out of the pages of sober 
history ; to remember her only as the dauphin- 
ess and the martyr; to read of her beauty 
only in Brantéme and Ronsard, and only of 
her death in the page of the historian. It is 
better that she should be the heroine of an 
historic romance, all fair in form and pure in 
mind, than that we should behold her polluted 
by adultery, treachery, and murder, and should 
love her still. 


Miss Strickland, however, imparts another 
element of partisanship into this inquiry. She 
makes little scruple of her intention to cham- 
pion the innocence of her heroine, and calls 
upon all her sex to aid her in the rescue. 


More books have been written about Mary Stuart than 
all the queens in the world put together ; but so greatly 
do they vary in their representations of her character, 
that at first it seems scarcely credible how any person 
could be so differently described. The outline is indeed 
the same, but having been coloured from opposite points 
of view, the features become angelic or demoniacal ac- 
cording to the disposition of the lights and shades. The 
triumph of a creed and a party has on either side been 
more considered than the development of facts, or those 
principles of moral justice which ought to animate the 
pen of the historian ; and after all the literary gladiator- 
ship that has been exercised on this subject for nearly 
three centuries, the point of Mary’s guilt or innocence 
remains undecided, and as much open to discussion as 
ever. 

If the favourable opinions of her own sex could be al- 
lowed to decide the question, then may we say that a ver- 
dict of not guilty has been pronounced by an overpowering 
majority of female readers of all nations, irrespective of 
ereed or party. Is, then, the moral standard erected by 
women for one another lower than that which is required 
of them by men? Are they less acute in their percep- 
tions of right and wrong, or more disposed to tolerate 
frailties ? e contrary has generally been asserted. 
Yet, with the notorious exceptions of Queen Elizabeth, 
Catherine de Medicis, and the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
Mary had no female enemies. No female witnesses from 
her household came forward to bear testimony against 
her, when it was out of her power to purchase secresy if 
they had been cognisant of her guilt. None of the ladies 
of her court, whether of the reformed religion or the old 
faith—not even Lady Bothwell herself—lifted up her 
voice to impute blame to her. Mary was attended by 
noble Scotch gentlewomen in the days of her royal splen- 
dour ; they clave to her in adversity, through good report 
and evil report; they shared her prisons, they waited 
upon her on the scaffold, and forsook not her mangled 
remains till they had seen them consigned to a long- 
denied tomb. Are such friendships usual among the 
wicked? Is the companionship of virtuous women ac- 
ceptable to the dissolute? or that of the dissolute to the 
virtuous ? 

* x * 

Mary Stuart has been styled, by one of her recent 
French biographers, the ‘‘ eternal enigma of history,” 
and “ the most problematical of all historic personages.” 
To writers who endeavour, like him, to combine the cha- 
racteristics of an angel with the actions of a fiend, such 
must she ever be. She cannot be described by argumen- 
tative essays, she must be portrayed by facts—facts not 
imputed, but proven ;—for there is nothing enigmatical, 
nothing inconsistent, in the Mary Stuart of reality. But 
when the colourings of self-interested falsehood are 
adopted by unreasoning credulity, prejudice, or ignorance, 
she appears a strange anomaly, as discrepant with her- 
self as a dove with the ensanguined talons of a vulture, 
or a fair sheet of paper written with goodly sentences, in 
the midst of which some coarse hand has interpolated 
foul words of sin and shame, which bear no analogy 
either to the beginning or the end. 


Against such an array we must decline to do 
battle. We can only say, that, putting aside 
poets and romance-writers, and polemical dis- 
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utants, and confining ourselves to men who 
Eboriously search out facts and weigh their 
value, there is not one who, in the present day, 
doubis that Mary Stuart was an adultress and 
a murderer. If the ladies in a body, however, 
should insist upon it that she was not so, we are 
quite ready to burn our inconvenient papers, 
only hoping, as we throw up our caps for queen 
Mary, that when they blow up their husbands 
the noise may not be so loud, nor the operation 
so fatal; and when their husbands may happen 
to be murdered, they will at least allow a more 
decent period to elapse before they mate with 
the assassin. 

Miss Strickland is read almost exclusively 
by ladies; and a great deal of the evidence of 
Mary’s case is quite unfit for femaleeyes. We 
shall be curious to see how the authoress will 
bear herself honestly in the controversy, and yet 
avoid the difficulty. 

Miss Strickland conducts her narrative with 
her usual attention to the lively and picturesque 
capabilities of her subject. As a specimen of 
her work, interesting and amusing as all her 
writings are, we shall extract her account of 
that episode in her heroine’s life—the mad love 
and the sad fate of Chastellar : 


THE LOVE OF CHASTELLAR. 


Mary, as a Queen, gave gold and jewels to Chastellar 
in return for the literary offerings he laid at her feet ; 
and this was proper, for while she patronised the poet, 
she, by her rewards, marked the difference in degree be- 
tween her and the man. Unfortunately she was a poet 
herself, and the pride of authorship induced her to display 
her own talent by responding in verse to the stanzas he 
addressed to her, and, by so doing, induced presumptuous 
vanity in the excitable temperament of Chastellar. In 
reply to his master’s unwelcome and persevering addresses, 
she answered, as she had previously done to her cousin 
the King of Navarre—“If he had been single I might 
have been free to listen, but he is already married.” 
Both these infatuated men offered to divorce their wives, 


» in order to remove the obstacle of which the royal beauty 


had courteously reminded them. Mary’s rejoinder con- 
veyed, with emphatic brevity, the horror with which she 
revolted from the iniquitous proposal. ‘I have a soul,” 
said she, “and I would not endanger it by breaking 
God's laws for all the world could offer.” 

Chastellar, ‘though infinitely beneath his lord in rank 
and position, possessed the advantage of being free from 
matrimonial fetters. He was a Huguenot gentleman of 
an ancient family in Dauphiny, and the nephew, mater- 
nally, of the celebrated Bayard, whose chivalric disposi- 
tion he inherited. He was handsome, and excelled not 
only in music and poetry, but in all courtly exercises, 
riding, tilting, and dancing. The favour with which he 
was treated by the queen excited the envy and jealousy of 
the Scottish nobles. She condescended too much, it was 
considered, in allowing him to accompany her on the lute 
when she sang, and was blamed for selecting him for her 
partner in a dance called the Purpose, in the course of 
which each pair in turn was privileged to hold a private 
conference, which was not necessarily a flirtation. The 

reat reformer of the north censures this fashionable 

ce of Mary Stuart’s court as “ uncomely for honest 
women,” adding expressions not convenient for repetition. 
What would he have thought of the German valse and 
polka, in which many of the fair and noble daughters of 
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the Church of Scotland indulge without risking rebuke 
from the elders of the kirk-session ? It is easy to imagine 
that the conversation and acquirements of the French 
chevalier were particularly acceptable to Mary at a season 
when she had every reason to feel dissatisfied with her- 
self, and was glad of any resource to divert her mind 
from dwelling on the tragical results of her late progress 
in Aberdeenshire; nor could she have been aware that 
her patronage, by exciting fatal hopes in a sensitive heart, 
was preparing another tragedy to darken the annals of 
her reign. 

It was thus the audacious Huguenot expiated 
his passion :— 

THE FATE OF CHASTELLAR. 

An adventure of a most annoying nature befel Mary on 
the 12th of February 1562-3, followed by circumstances 
of a very tragic character. The French poet, Chastellar, 
whom she, as a patroness of the belles lettres, and formerly 
queen of France, had considered it proper to treat with 
great distinction, having unfortunately misconceived his 
position, and become as mad for love of her as the unfor- 
tunate Earl of Arran—who, the reader will remember, 
fancied in some of his delirious hallucinations that he was 
her husband, and had a right to occupy the same apart- 
ment—concealed himself one night under her bed. Chas- 
tellar was discovered, fortunately for Mary, by her ladies 
before she entered her chamber, and expelled. The cir- 
cumstance was sufficiently alarming, for he had a sword 
and dagger beside him, and the frenzied romance of 
a Frenchman of genius was then, as now, sometimes 
productive of the most horrible impulses. The queen was 
not informed of the occurrence till the next day. Highly 
offended at his audacity, she sent a stern message expres- 
sive of her displeasure, and ordered him to quit her court 
and realm. She left Edinburgh herself the following day 
for Dunfermline, on her way to St. Andrew's. Chastellar 
followed her with maniacal infatuation, and on the night 
of the 14th, when she slept at Burntisland, as soon as she 
entered her chamber, rushed from a secret recess where 
he had concealed himself, and attempted to plead for par- 
don. Mary and her ladies screamed for help, and their 
united outcries brought the Earl of Moray, on whom, in her 
first spasm of alarm and anger, she called ‘to put his 
dagger into the villain.” Moray quietly took the intruder 
into custody, and reminded the agitated queen “that it 
would not be for her honour if he were punished by a 
summary act of vengeance, but that he should be dealt 
with according to the laws of the realm.” Chasiellar was 
brought to a public trial at St. Andrew's, and condemned 
to lose his head for the offence of which he had been 
guilty. Great suit was made to Queen Mary for his 
pardon; but she, being of course aware that injurious 
imputations would be placed on her leniency if she spared 
him after a second attempt to violate the sanctity of her 
chamber, was inexorable, 

Some unknown hand had engraved the following pro- 
verbial distich on one of the panels of her chamber :— 


“Sur front de Roy 
Que pardon soit.” 


In her case implying that— 


On the face of a queen 
Should grace be seen. 


She ordered the words to be effaced, and observed, that for 
him there could be no grace. 

It has been supposed, by a recent biographer of Mary 
Stuart, that the project that was devised for the delive- 
rance of the unhappy man by young Erskine, the cousin 
of the captain of her guard, was with her cognisance ; 
but, if so, it was defeated by the inflexibility of the Pu- 
ritan gaoler, with whom Erskine tried to tamper. There 
was certainly no haste shewn in the execution of the sen- 
tence, which did not take place till February 22, ten 
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days after the offence was committed. Chastellar refused 
spiritual aid, and walked with a firm step from his prison 
to the place of execution. “If Iam not without reproach, 
like my uncle, the Chevalier de Bayard,” said he, ** Iam 
at least as free from fear.” In a state of paganish en- 
thusiasm he ascended the scaffold, and, instead of a 
prayer, recited Ronsard’s Ode to Death. His last 
thoughts were on the object of his frantic passion ; his 


A Fortnight in Ireland. By Sin Francts B. Heap, Bart. 


One more volume from the great word-painter 
of the day. Sir Francis, having watched out 
the last smouldering spark in his faggot of 
very dry French sticks, sets diligently to work 
to warm himself at a fire of Irish peat. 

Fourteen eventful days has Sir Francis Head 
spent in Ireland. He started from Holyhead, 
and arrived in a dense fog—probably that iden- 
tical dense fog of English ignorance which his 
mission was to disperse. Arrived in the won- 
derful city, he mounts on horseback, and, with a 
running footman in the shape of a gossoon whom 
he has retained in order to protect him from that 
gossoon’s brethren, wanders up and down the 
streets, and speculates upon the purposes of the 
public buildings he passes. The secret influence 
which attaches us to his footsteps, which makes 
us listen while he tells us that he went to the 
Lord Lieutenant's in a car; that the boys of 
Dublin will dive deep into the mud of the Liffey 
to bring up a sixpence ; that the “ godless” col- 
leges boys stand in a row and font la queue in 
order to get a drink from the pump—the secret 
that Sir Francis has found out is, how “ proprié 
communia dicere.” No man draws, colours, 
varnishes, frames and glazes, a common-place 
like Sir Francis Head. A little beggar brat 
runs after his car ; that beggar brat goes bodily 
into the baronet’s black note-book, and there 
he thrives and fattens, beautifies, and grows 
witty, until, having gone in at Sir Francis’ horn- 
book, and come out at the ivory gate of Albe- 
marle street, he spreads conviction that the 
Trish roads are peopled with barefooted angels; 
that honesty, beauty, innocence, sprightly wit, 
infantine gaiety, lighthearted mirth, enlightened 
toleration, acute observation, decorous respect 
for authority, are all natural qualities in every 
Irishman, woman, and child, and lurk like 
primroses under every hedge. 

Our author’s plan is, first to wander about 
the streets of Dublin, then more closely to 
examine the public institutions of the city—the 
Tyrone House National Education Establish- 
ment, the general constabulary force, and the 
Dublin police—gathering in his loose pockets 
and ead memorandum-book oral statements, 


written tables, and printed particulars, all tied 
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last words before he submitted to the fatal stroke were, 
** Adieu! most lovely and cruel of princesses. 


Francis, Chastellar, Darnley, Rizzio, Both- 
well, Norfolk—all who loved this woman— 
died in early youth, by secret assassination, by 
open violence, on the scaffold, or in prison. 


London: Murray. 1852. 


up and indorsed every night, and preserved by 
the materials whence the Albemarle Street 
volume was to be spun. 

From Dublin, all of a sudden he makes a 
dash to Maynooth. He has no further intro- 
duction than his visiting-card; but this is how 
he is received. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


In a few minutes the door from the entrance-hall 
opened, and in walked the Vice-President, in his black 
gown. He appeared to be about forty years of age: he 
was tall, light, and active, with a countenance not only 
exceedingly clever, but particularly mild and pleasing. 
He had my card in his hand ; and I had scarcely apolo- 
gised for calling upon him, as a complete stranger, 
when he replied, “ You were Governor of Canada?” I 
answered, “Iwas.” And, rather to my surprise, he 
then added, “ And you have taken the part of Louis 
Napoleon ?” As I did not want to enter into that sub- 
ject, I briefly said, “1 had ;” muttering to myself at the 
moment, “ Well, you read the Times at all events.” 
“ Do you want,” said he, “ to see our College ?” 

Of course I did; but as I was particularly anxious 
that he should not consider 1 had come merely from 
private curiosity, I at once took my black note-book out 
of my pocket, and opening it, and displaying to him 
some ten or fifteen pages of pencil writing, I said very 

avely, “I yesterday took these notes of the system of 

rish education pursued in Marlborough Street, Dublin. 
If you see no objection, I desire to take similar notes, 
not on theological subjects, but on the general manage- 
ment of this college.” 

For a moment I fancied I saw a very small cloud of 
reflection flit across the sunshine and serenity of his 
countenance ; but it had scarcely vanished when he 
said, with great kindness of manner, “I will shew you 
every thing myself.” 

And so the Vice-President shewed him every 
thing. What astonished him most, however, 
was, that they have a whole room full of Bibles 
at Maynooth, in every language, and of every 
translation, They have also every controver- 
sial book, not excepting Grotius, Calvin, or 
Calmut. Moreover, they eat a bullock and 
sixty sheep every week, and gave the author a 
very good dinner, and some “ super-excellent 
port and sherry ;” and yet, notwithstanding all 
these strong symptoms of orthodoxy, the baro- 
net insists that it is the very den of asceticism, 
and the torture-house of young minds. Oddly 
enough, however, he ends by deciding that 
bs rant ought not to be taken away or re- 
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From Dublin our author started on his 
“tour.” This toar may be best described as 
a little circle at the end of a long railway. 
Mayo and Galway, as all our readers ought to 
know, but as at least half of our English 
readers we fear do not know, are on the west- 
ern coast of the island, nearly due west from 
Dublin. It was up in the mountains of the 
extreme west, among the bare cliffs that break 
the Atlantic wave which has rolled three thou- 
sand miles without meeting an obstacle—among 
the wilds of Connemara, where, in the days of 
Dick Martin, no queen’s writ ran—among the 
high Benna-Beola, or Pin mountains, which 
burst the banks of clouds as they journey 
heavily from the west, and draw down copious 
and too frequent rains ;—it was among these 
that Sir Francis Head went to study Ireland. 
Until he gets there he has no eyes for scenery or 
statistics. He takes the train as far as he can, 
establishes himself in an empty coupé, perhaps 
pulls down the blinds. Even when he is com- 
pelled to abandon this luxurious coupé, and to 
trust himself to a car, he takes small note until 
he has got well through Tuam, which he 
accomplishes at a gallop, and finds himself in 
the wild country. 

Thenceforward he addicts himself for several 
wet days entirely to car-driving and questioning. 
His two principal authorities are the post-boys 
and the police. To the latter he had a circular 
letter of introduction, and by their aid it is that 
he has been enabled, in so short a time, to fill 
so many pages with facts and figures. The 
police, after all, seem to have told him little 
more of Ireland than the opposite of what the 
travelling fellow of All-Souls wrote back to his 
college as his description of France. Sir Francis 
Head learned from the policeman that the 
women were very virtuous, and the whiskey 
very heady; information which was perhaps 
intended alike to inform his judgment and to 
influence his conduct. Furthermore, the police 
Bave the curious questioner to know that they 

ave often to go seven miles for their tea and 
sugar; that they do not fight among themselves; 
and that they are not allowed to go out fish- 
ing. This is about the sum of the intelligence 
obtained from the police. 

The car-drivers seem to have had a cheap 
bargain of Sir Francis. We wish Mr. Doyle 
would do us the favour to sketch us an old 
gentleman with a carpet-bag and a note-book, 
squeezed uncomfortably into the small front 
driver's seat of an Irish car, cramping the 
car-driver, and at the same time eagerly ques- 
tioning him, and writing down his answers. 

Take the following as a sample of a car- 
driver’s ideas upon Lord Lucan’s evictions. 

A CAR-DRIVER ON EVICTIONS. 
Aswe were steadily trotting by the side of a small lake, 


called Darlie, there stood, close to its edge, a solitary 
melancholy-looking unroofed cabin. 

“A great number of re people,” said I to the driver, 
as, twisting my neck, I turned half way towards him, 
“ appear to have been turned out of this country.” 

“A good dale, Sir,” he replied, keeping his eye 
fixed steadily on his horse. 

“Do you think the new system will answer ? 

“TI do, yere Arnh’r! Until the last five or six years 
they niver had a grane (grain) crap in this county.” 

“Have you lived all your life in this neighbour- 
hood ?” 

“Indade I have, Sir. They are taking great pathron 
(pattern) from the gintlemen who are coming into this 
counthry. All the paple (people) wants is a little in- 
struction.” 

“ Of what description?” I inquired. 

“Yere Arnh’r! they didn’t know how to reclaim 
their lands. When these English gintlemen came 
into the counthry, and they saw how they were drain- 
ing their land and digging it up, they took pathron 
from them, and are now improving every other thim- 
selves.” 

“ How have you been living ?” I inquired. 

“For eleven years in the hotil. Ino summer I drive 
the car to support four of us. In winter we have nothing 
todo. Divil a hap’orth can we gain.” 

We here met a fine bareheaded boy riding behind 
two panniers full of peat on a horse with a straw crup- 
pers and, in lieu of one of Wilkinson and Kid’s double 

ridles, a straw halter. 

“The potatoes,” I observed to my driver as I pointed 
to the black-topped leaves of a small quantity growing 
by the road-side, “ seem to be failing a good deal.” 

“ Yes, they did,” he replied. 

It does not appear to have occurred to Sir 
Francis Head that this poor hanger-on at an 
hotel much frequented by Englishmen was at 
once humouring and humbugging the Sassenach 
tourist. 

The “ second reformation” in the west is a 
subject upon which all religionists feel so 
strongly, that we make no apology for trans- 
ferring to our columns our author's description 
of it, although the extract is rather long. 


THE “SECOND REFORMATION.” 

I asked him from whom I could obtain the most cor- 
rect account of the numerous conversions to Protestant- 
ism which of late years had been effected in the West 
of Ireland? In compliance with my wishes he at once 
conducted me to two gentlemen who appeared to be 
well conversant with the subject. 

The serious mistake which the English Government 
made long ago was appointing Protestant clergymen who 
could not preach in Irish to localities in which the na- 
tive language was in current use. In those localities, 
as well as in all others, a zealous Catholic priest has 
naturally always deemed it his duty by every means in 
his power to keep his own flock separate from those of 
a different creed; and as the same policy was not pur- 
sued by the Protestant clergy, it follows, of course, that 
conversions, if any, were more likely to be effected 
from the latter creed than to it. 

As death, however, is said to level all earthly dis- 
tinction, so did the famine in 1846 bring the suffering 
Catholics and the Protestant clergy into close com- 
munication. The poor, when they saw the tenderness 
and indefatigable exertion of the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church, applied to them for relief—obtained 
it—and the barrier of prejudice which had separated 
them having been thus broken, they listened to their 
doctrines, and, being simultaneously relieved by their 
charity, they willingly became converts to a religion 
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which they practically found to be so different from 
what it had been represented to them. But the greatest 
success has been among the Roman-Catholic children, 
who, having in like manner originally been forced by 
famine to congregate around the Protestant clergy, 
have had the Bible put into their hands, and by it and 
by the schools have subsequently been converted. 

The innumerable conversions which, from their com- 
mencement in the little island of Achil in 1835 to the 

resent day, have been effected in the West of Ire- 
and, from Achil to Dingle, and from Dingle to 
Oughterard, in the counties of Donegal, Cork, Kerry, 
ead even in Dublin, have been most extensive and ex- 
traordinary. For instance, in the town of Westport 
there are now three Protestant churches, and five more 
in the parish, extending over an area of 153,675 acres. 
At Clifden the conversion burst out so rapidly that al- 
ready by far the greater portion of the inhabitants are 
Protestants. Indeed, the extent of the change that has 
been effected is sufficiently demonstrated by the recent 
violence of the Roman-Catholie priesthood, especially 
against education; for, as may be well imagined, it is 
impossible to have educated, as has been the case, 
nearly half a million of children for twenty years on the 
National System I have described, without producing 
immense effects. The Sisters of Mercy zealously com- 
bine with the priests to stop the movement, and their 
efforts are extraordinary. In short, every engine is 
brought to bear against this alarming conversion ; a 
regularly organised denunciation is levelled against all 
aiders and abettors of the Protestant missionaries, as 
well as against every one who affords them any counte- 
nance whatever. Any Roman Catholic who listens toa 
Protestant clergyman, or to a Scripture Reader, is de- 
nounced as a marked man, and people are forbidden to 
have any dealings with him in trade or business, to sell 
him food, or buy it of him. For instance, a shoemaker 
at Westport lately seceded from the Catholic Church ; 
the Sisters immediately offered him 2. a-week, which 
he refused. Not a journeyman dared work for him. 
A priest went round to every man that dealt with 
him, until only one person would sell him leather; in 
short, he lost his custom, and rapidly came to a state of 
starvation. 

It is, however, only fair to state, that by the Roman- 
Catholic priesthood it is declared, that of this extra- 
ordinary amount of conversion, which they do not 
attempt to deny, almost the whole has been effected 
by what they call “the meal system ;” and accord- 
ingly they sneer at those who have deserted them as 
“jumpers,” belonging to what they term “ the stirabout 
religion.” 

I must say, however, that I highly approve of this 
stirabout movement. 

It would, no doubt, be extremely satisfactory if, 
among the followers of different creeds, the question of 
religion could be left entirely to find its own level 
according to its own intrinsic merits; and if this calm 
judgment could practically be obtained, I believe the 
Protestant religion would gain all it could possibly 
desire. But there exists no religion whose ministers 
are immaculate. On the contrary, excited by zeal and 
enthusiasm, they but too often contend one against 
another, until, in the case of Protestants and Catholics, 
not only has much angry language been used through- 
out Ireland, but in a late instance, over the body of a 
dying convert to Protestantism, the two ministers, as is no- 
torious, actually came to blows. As the subject, therefore, 
is not, and cannot be, one of calm unruffled judgment, 
it appears to me, that instead of there being any harm, 
there is much good in the benevolent Christian prac- 
tice that has lately been adopted by the Protestant 
missionaries in Ireland, of offering a wholesome break- 
fast of meal to all indigent children who may be de- 
sirous to attend their schools; for what can more clearly 
demonstrate to young people the inestimable advan- 


tages of the Christian faith than that its ministers and 
supporters should openly practise the charity they 
preach, so powerfully recommended as follows by 
St. Paul P— 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, 1 am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. . . . And now abideth faith, 
hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity.”—1 Cor. xiii. 

But it is said, “ Meal is a bribe, and people ought not 
to be bribed to change their religion.” 

But a slated house is a bribe, desks are bribes, 
benches are bribes, books are a bribe, pens are a bribe, 
ink is a bribe, yellow soap is a bribe, a towel is a bribe ; 
and accordingly, if little children are to find all these 
articles for themselves, how barren and uncharitable 
is the invitation that is made tothem! But the poor 
of Ireland have not the money to pay for these elements 
of education ; and if, therefore, it be absolutely neces- 
sary for the rich to provide their children with a com- 
fortable schoolroom, wash their faces and hands, and 
give them books, ink, pens, and paper, surely there can 
be no great sin in filling their poor little hungry sto- 
machs as well as their empty heads. 

I therefore most earnestly and fervently hope that 
all who are friendly to the Irish will promote the good 
cause of supplying these distant schools with meal, In 
this friendly effort the rich Protestant has the power of 
contributing infinitely more, and consequently of pro- 
ducing infinitely more effect, than the poorer Catholic ; 
but while religious antagonism ought, generally speak- 
ing, to be condemned, in this struggle the poor chil- 
dren, whichever way the scale may preponderate, are 
sure to be gainers by the contention; and with this 
prayer and recommendation in their behalf, after the 
toils of my journey, I must now wish my gentle reader 
“Good night.” 

Here is a description of one of the crazy 
barks in which the Irish peasantry flee away 
across the Atlantic. The horrors of the 
middle passage can scarce be greater than these 
wretched human beings must endure before 
they reach their land of promise. 


AN EMIGRANT SHIP, 


“Oh yes, yere Arn’r,” he replied; “we take the 
goots and liver out o’ um, and then they ’ll keep a 
week.” 

But by this time we had got close to the black vessel, 
a“ bark,” over whose stern I observed hanging by the 
heels and gently vibrating twenty-five flaccid-looking 
cabbages, among which there appeared written in large 
white letters, “‘ The Albion of Arbroath.” 

Over the gunwale were ranged a line of rustic faces, 
male and female, all quietly looking at us. In a few 
seconds, however, we were alongside, and I had scarcely 
stepped among the crowd when, the interest of my arrival 
having completely ceased, no one took the slightest 
notice of me: however, on one of the crew passing me, 
I begged he would tell the captain I should be glad to 
see him. In about five minutes he came up from below, 
told me he was very busy serving out provisions, but 
that I was quite welcome to go over the vessel, and he 
desired a sailor-boy to accompany me. 

On the deck, besides a number of steerage passen- 
gers, were three or four women of superior garb, 
sitting rather indolently, reading. The boy told me 
the bark was registered at 302 tons; and he then led 
me down below between decks, which, as soon as I 
could see—for at first I fancied I was in almost utter 
darkness—appeared completely thronged with country 
people, very poorly but clean and decently dressed ; 
+ bo it was evident they were all in their best 
clothes. 
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On each side throughout the whole length of the 
vessel, without any curtains or compartments to separate 
them, were, one above the other, two tiers of berths, 
each 4 feet 8 inches broad by 5 feet 10 inches in length. 
Bach of these beds was nominally for two people. 

“ What do they pay for them ?”’ I asked the boy. 

“Those of full age pay 32. 10s., under age, 3/.,” he 
replied. 

“Whart I pay,” exclaimed a female voice from a 
berth on my right, “for myself and two chilthren, one 
three and the other five, is 87. 5s. I have here, myself, 
my two chilthren, and another woman!” 

Although I was thus loudly addressed, no one noticed 
me; in fact, they had not room to do so, In several of 
the berths I saw powerful-looking men lying indolently; 
the distance from their faces to the deck above them 
was two feet seven inches. 

After worming my way through a number of women, 
some of whom were erectly arranging their berths, 
others stooping to ferret into trunks, and others sitting 

lacidly mending extremely old clothes, I came to the 
hold, lown which a small gleam of sunshine from 
above was illuminating the red moist face of the cap- 
tain, who, in a blue superfine jacket, blue foraging cap, 
and inaclean shirt, but without his stock, was very 
busily occupied in weighing out, and noting down in a 
book he held in his hand, meal for his passengers. 

After saying but a few words—for I did not like to 
interrupt him—I proceeded onwards with the boy, who 
told me that in the several adjoining berths “ cousins, 
friends, and families go together,” until I came toa 
crowd, which for a few seconds obstructed me. ‘“ Come 
along out o’ thart and let hum pass!” exclaimed the fine 
manly voice of an emigrant who had observed my pre- 
dicament. Very shortly another poor fellow, fancying 
I belonged to the ship, came up to me and asked me 
something about meal. “ This man,” reptied the sailor- 
boy, “ has nothing to do with you ” and my friend ac- 
cordingly turned aside. 

Affixed to one of the berths I observed a placard of 

rinted regulations, which I own appeared to me to have 

n concocted by some one not very conversant with 
the various indescribable désagrémens of a gale of wind ; 
for instance, it ordained— 

“That all the passengers must be out of bed by seven 
o'clock a.m. ; the children to be then washed and dressed : 
all to be in bed by ten p.m. 

“That when the emigrants victual and cook for 
themselves, the overseer will see that each family has 
its regular hour at the cooking place. 

“ That there be issued to each passenger three quarts 
of water, not less often than twice a-week. Bread, bis- 
cuit, flour, oatmeal, and rice—in all, seven pounds per 
week. One-half of the supply to consist of bread or 
biscuit; and if potatoes be used, five pounds to be 
reckoned equal to one pound of bread-stuff. 

“That the washing-days be on Monday and Friday. 

“No smoking, gambling, swearing, or improper 
language to be allowed. 

“No sailor to be allowed between decks, except on 
day,” &e. &e. 

_ After reading these regulations, and gazing on both 
sides, and as far as. between decks my eyes could reach, 
at the men, women, and children, who in numerous 

ups, active, passive, and neuter, were apparently 
locking up the thotoughfare, I could not help feeling 
very keenly how little they were aware of the discom- 
forts of being jumbled together during a sea voyage, 
and, above all, of the tragic catastrophes that have so 
often in one relentless gulf baried the cares, sorrows, 
hopes, and lives of shipload after shipload of poor Irish 
oe a were now around me and before 

, bursing infants, unpacking and repacking boxes, 
mating beds, and engaged in numberless ether little 

omestic arrangements. On a curtainless berth beside 
me, in extreme lassitude, sat a slight, elegant-lodking 


girl, of about seventeen, very poorly dressed: her 
elbows nearly touched each other—the backs of her 
hands rested on her lap, on which her eyes also list- 
lessly reposed—her whole attitude appeared collapsed 
and unstrung. In fact, she was the personification of 
the word “ Eviction!” 

We can find nothing else in this book that is 


at all novel. 

The author’s great conclusion is, that the 
priesthood of Ireland are the cause of the moral 
degradation of the country. In order to prove 
this, he fills half his volume with extracts from 
the Roman-Catholic newspapers, and with un- 
acknowledged pilferings from the heavy “ Blue 
Book” just published. He seems either to 
have borrowed or copied the very wood-blocks 
of coffins and notices, and Captain Rock and 
Terry Alt warnings, which we have already 
seen in that much cheaper and more authentic 
publication. 

This has produced a strong remonstrance 
from Ireland, and a rejoinder from Sir Francis. 
The controversy involves those two topics of poli- 
tics and religion which are especially eschewed 
by this merely literary journal. We content our- 
selves, therefore, with reproducing the documents. 


House of Commons, Nov. 22. 

Str—In a book lately published by you, called A Fort- 
night in Ireland, and under the head of ‘ Evidence col- 
lected by myself,” speeches are ascribed by you to Catholic 
clergymen as having been made by them to their —— 
gations from the altars of their churches. At pages 364, 
365, you express yourself in these words :— 

** Of the conduct and s es of the Irish priesthood 
during the late elections, I received from gentlemen and 
persons of high character, who were present, and whose 
names, if called upon, I can produce, statements on the 
truth of which the reader may implicitly rely. I have not 
been requested by these individuals to withhold either 
their own names or the names of the priests, extracts from 
whose speeches I shall briefly detail.” 

These passages having been obviously introduced with 
the view to obtain the currency of truth for omg 
statements which I take the liberty to disbelieve, I now 
call —_ you, in redemption of your pledge, to furnish me 
with the names of your informants, the names of the Ca- 
tholic clergymen, and the names of localities, as to the 
several speeches or extracts which you profess to give in 
pages 365 to 375 of your book ; or should you wish me to 

imit my request, I am satisfied, for the present, to con- 
fine it to the speeches referred to in pages 
365, under date the 27th of June 


366, - 25th of July, 
_ ” Ist of August, 
369, ” 20th of May, 
371, - 29th of June, 
372, ” 20th of June, 


373, no date. 
But the words you use there, and which you repeat at 
page 384 are, ‘‘ I shall get the women to rip open their 
ig bellies.” 

beg, also, to be furnished with the names of the persons 
from whom, and upon whose guarantee of accuracy, you 
published the several notices, statements, and documents 
comprised under Division IV. of the head above referred 
to, and collected with such industry during your short 

visit to Ireland. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
VINCENT SCULLY, 
Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. 
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Oxendon, Northampton, Nov. 23. 

Str—I have this morning received your note of yester- 
day, dated ‘“* House of Commons,” quoting from my Fort- 
night in Ireland eight lines, which you are pleased to 
term “ my pledge, in redemption of which you call upon 
me to furnish you with the names of my informants, the 
names of the Catholic clergymen, and the names of 
localities as to the several speeches or extracts which I 
profess to give in pages 365 to 375 of my book.” 

Your quotation, however, from my book, consists of ex- 
actly one half of a paragraph, of which the following is 
the remainder :— 

* But, as in the investigation in which I have 
embarked, I have determined to avoid as much as pos- 
sible all personalities, and as the evidence already pro- 
duced—namely, that of the priesthood themselves — is unde- 
niable, I feel that, in my own outline of the case, the public 
will not disapprove of my withholding, in a few instances 
only, the mention of such names, dates, and places, as 
might be injurious or offensive.” 

For these reasons I decline to hand over to the Irish 
priesthood, to those who in the present House of Com- 
mons represent them, or to any private individual, the 
few names, &c., you are desirous to obtain. 

Were I to do so, I conscientiously believe that my in- 
formants would be denounced by the priests, and that 
their lives and properties might be in danger. 


Village Life in Egypt. By Bayve Sr. Jonny. 

Isis: an Egyptian Pilgrimage. 

Visit to the Holy Land, Egypt, and Italy. 
Co., 227 Strand. 1852. 


Were we to pile together the various works 
that have appeared of late years upon the sub- 
ject of Egypt and Palestine, we might readily 
construct a monument rivaling in magnitude, 
if not in durability, some of those that still 
frown on the waters of the Nile. The re- 
searches of Champollion, of Belzoni, of Bankes, 
of Buckhardt, and their immediate followers, 
seem to have given a more than ordinary 
stimulus to oriental travel ; the result being, that 
we are probably at this moment far better 
acquainted with the statistics and peculiarities 
of Egypt and its singular inhabitants, than we 
are with many countries in our immediate 
Vicinity. 

Interesting as every thing connected with 
that region must ever be to all who experience 
any pleasure in historical research, still it may 
safely be affirmed that, so far as relates to 
the land of Egypt and its population as they 
now exist, the subject has been fairly exhausted ; 
and should any future wanderer, either from 
Upper or Lower Egypt, commit to the world 
an account of his adventures, we question 
whether he will be able to add much to the 
stock of knowledge already accumulated. 

After a careful perusal of the works whose 
titles head the present notice, we took down at 
hazard from our shelves one of the many 
“‘ Travels in Egypt” thereon in order ranged. 
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If, however, a Committee of either branch of the Legis- 
lature, or Her Majesty's Government, should deem it 
desirable that the names, dates, and localities you have 
referred to should be declared by me, I beg distinctly to 
state to you, and to those with whom you are politically 
connected, that, in obedience to such a call, I will at once 
divulge what my own judgment strongly advises me to 
conceal. 

Recommending to your attention the fact, that I have 
brought forward as evidence against the Irish priesthood 
upwards of 200 of their own priests, whose names, 
speeches, and writings, I have published without the 
smallest concealment, 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


F. B. HEAD. 
Vincent Scully, Esq., M.P. 


On the whole, this is a volume that may be 
skimmed through pleasantly enough. We need 
not insist upon the fact —for it is evident upon 
the surface—that the opportunities of the 
writer have been ludicrously unequal to the 
task he has undertaken. 


Chapman and Hall. 1852. 


By James Avevustus St. Jonn. Longman & Brown. 1853. 
By Mapame Ipa Preirrer. Ingram, Cook, and 


The book in question was published some 
forty years ago, but, for any thing that appears 
to the contrary, might, like Mr. James Augus- 
tus St. John’s book, bear upon its title-page 
the imprint of 1853. The fathers of the pre- 
sent generation of Fellahs seem, in their habits, 
tastes, and pursuits, not only to have resembled 
in every particular the earliest generations of 
which we have any record as closely as their 
descendants resemble them. Then the temples 
of Luxor and Karnak, the Pyramids, the 
Memnonium, and the ruins of Phil, have 
evidently undergone as little change during the 
last half century as they seem to- have expe- 
rienced during the previous two thousand 
years. Indeed, a verbatim translation of the 
description Herodotus has given of the Pyra- 
mids would, with tolerable accuracy, describe 
their state at this very hour. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the books 
before us will all repay perusal: the ideas that 
occur to a well-read and intelligent man upon 
the most ordinary matters that may come 
under his ken can never be altogether devoid 
of matter for reflection, if not for instruction. 

We select from “ Isis” the following charac- 
teristic passage on the 


THEOLOGY OF EGYPT. 


What the mummy is to the living body, that modern 
Egypt is, morally and politically speaking, to ancient 
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Egypt. You miss in it all the life of the soul: the 
people, without education, without philosophy, without 
the higher forms of industry, are only a collection of 
shadows, which, when they pass away, leave no trace 
upon the earth. But physical Egypt is still prolific 
and beautiful, clothed with superb vegetation, watered 
by one of the noblest rivers in the world, and over- 
eanopied by a sky beaming with warmth and vitality. 
Looking down from the summit of the Great Pyramid, 
I commanded a prospect interesting and varied beyond 
description. Towards the Delta, bearing the same 
mystic form with the structure on which I stood, I be- 
held a series of groves and woods of emerald foliage, 
reflected from the bosom of lakes, and fading reluc- 
tantly on the obscure verge of the horizon. 

Westward, the Libyan desert, the home of free races 
and free thought, stretched away interminably, sinking, 
swelling, undulating, and reflecting everywhere the 
mid-day burning rays of the sun, which sheathed its 
surface with an investiture of quivering splendour. 

To the south, as far as the eye could command, by 
Abousir, Dashour, and Sakkarah, a procession of pyra- 
mids appeared to be marching towards Ethiopia, each, 
with sublime monotony, repeating the figure of the 
other, like the races and generations that have come 
down, multiplying and increasing from Adam. 

In the direction of the glowing orient, the placid and 
majestic Nile rolled its waters towards the Mediterra- 
nean, laving the feet of villages, and towns, and cities, 
mirroring the mosques, castles, and minarets of Cairo, 
and gleaming warmly in the distance like a golden 


sea. 

Before me, the mystic basis of Egyptian theology lay 
now completely unveiled—the theogamia, the marriage 
of the gods. Isis lay there happy in the arms of Osiris, 
who, coming down rushing upon her from heaven, gave 
birth to all the wonders of the valley, men, animals, with 
the moisture and vegetation by which they are sustained. 
But there, too, was Typhon, enveloping the married 
pair in his huge and destructive embrace, threatening 
perpetually to swallow them up, with their offspring. 

© one can behold these three mighty agents, the 

earth, the river, and the desert, without detecting in 
them the constituent elements of Egyptian mythology. 
All the other gods, whether preceding or following the 
Isiac Trinity, may, in the same way, be rendered pal- 
pable to the understanding: Phthah, the original fire- 
pervading chaos, and preceding the birth of the sun and 
moon; Phre, the enlightening and generative principle 
diffused through nature, and, with the aid of Athor, 
beauty, desire, developing the germs of all living things. 
In this system, intelligence, mind, thrown far into the 
background, scarcely appears. In the vast procession 
of phenomena, all is seemingly material, though the 
idea of intellect must necessarily lie at the root of the 
most unequivocal Pantheism. God, according to Egyp- 
tian theology, is a double principle, active and passive, 
Spiritual and material, from the union of which all 
things arise, not as new existences, but as emanations. 
Hence the idea that all we see is God, which, projecting 
itself into all forms, is equally divine in every thing ; 
hence the worship of the stars and planets, of the sun 
and moon, and men and animals, 


What classical reader is there who does not 
recognise in all this, a parallel to many passages 
in the Timaus of Plato, and almost a counter- 
part of the philosophy of Chrysippus— that 
most subtle interpreter of the Dreams of the 
Stoics” ? 

The author appears to have been an attentive 
observer of the characters and scenes he wit- 
nessed, and to have transferred his impressions 
with fidelity to his note-book. As a specimen 


of his descriptive powers, we may give the fol- 
lowing sketch of 
A DAUGHTER OF THE DESERT. 

I remember near the Pyramid of Dashur overtaking 
a Bedouin girl very early one morning among the 
sands. She was proceeding in the same direction as 
ourselves; observing which, 1 asked her if she would 
like to mount the camel, and ride before me. She 
replied, she was perfectly able to walk, but at the same 
time thanked me for the offer. 

I inquired what she did alone in the desert ; and she 
informed me that it was her practice to collect coins 
and small antiquities, which were sold to travellers, or 
disposed of at Cairo. She went on to explain how many 
hours she thus spent,,and what she usually earned in a 
week by this curious occupation. Though her gains 
were extremely small, she did not give me the idea of 
being poor. Her form was vigorous and robust, and 
she was plump and extremely pretty, though her good 
looks were not much set off by her costume, as she 
wore nothing but the ordinary shift, and a small square 
handkerchief of the same colour thrown carelessly over 
the head. 

Yet she appeared to have much more knowledge and 
education than a woman of the middle classes among 
the Egyptians: she could talk well, her ideas were 
clear, and her notions enlarged and sensible. We 
spoke of her tribe, of the situation of her friends, and 
she informed us that they had been reduced almost to 
misery by the villanous government of the Pasha, whom 
she described as an unprincipled adventurer, elevated 
by destiny to effect some special purpose. The Bedouins, 
she said, detested him, and there were many men of 
her tribe who desired nothing better than to send their 
spears through him. Her eyes flashed and her whole 
countenance seemed lighted up as she spoke on this 
subject, but we soon changed the conversation, and 
talked of things more germane to her condition. 

Vere had a prejudice against the Arabs, Bedouins 
and all, and somehow contrived to let them feel it. 
My young friend, therefore, who told us her name 
was Ayesha, immediately displayed her repugnance 
for him, and would scarcely answer when he asked her 
a question. 

When in about an hour and a half we arrived at the 
Pyramid of Sakkarah, it was found there the wind had 
choked up the entrance with sand, which we had to 
clear away with considerable labour before we could get 
in. I invited Ayesha to enter with us, but she de~ 
clined, observing, there were Effrits in the Pyramid 
which might take it into their heads to kill and de- 
vour her. 

“But you don’t mind,” said I, “their killing and 
devouring me.” 

“ Oh! they know better,” answered she, laughingly, 
“than to touch infidels; and besides, it is your own 
fault. Why can’t you sit out here comfortably on the 
sand, and let that giant of a friend of yours go in with 
the Arabs ?” 

I replied, that I had come all the way from the coun- 
tries of Frankestan to see these things. 

“Very well,” she said, “you can go in, and I will 
stay out here and take care of your clothes ;” for the 
interior of the Pyramids being extremely hot, it is 
necessary to undress partly before entering. Vere’s 
garments were thrown in one pile on the sand, and 
mine in another. While we were in the Pyramid, a 
heavy shower of rain came on, by which Vere’s coat, 
&c. were thoroughly drenched ; but Ayesha had sat on 
mine, and spread her chemise over them, and got com- 
pletely wet in keeping my clothes dry and comfortable 
for me to put on when I came out. 

We have often a very false way of viewing little 
proceedings of this sort. I did not exactly imagine 
that she had done this expressly for gain, but 1 still 
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thought it would be pleasant to her to receive a few 
piastres for her pains. I therefore took out my purse 
and offered to reward her, but she told me that she 
had done it for her own pleasure, and would take 
nothing. 

“ At least, Ayesha,” said I, “you must break fast 
with us;” to which she very realily consented. When 
Abou-Zaid had prepared the coffee and spread our 
tablecloth on the sand, she presided over our break- 
fast as if she had been doing the honours of a house 
in England, or of her father’s tent in the desert. 

The author's graphic powers are equally 
well exerted in narrating to his English readers 
the peculiar incidents of oriental travel. His 
enthusiasm with respect to such matters well 
qualified him for the task ; for he assures us that 
at one period of his life he was only prevented 
by accidental circumstances from carrying out 
a project he and his wife had formed of 
abandoning Christendom altogether, and per- 
manently joining the Bedouins of the desert of 
Palmyra. To prepare himself for such society 
he studied with assiduity the Arabic language, 
the histories and traditions of the Moslem, and 
read daily many chapters of the Koran. He 
assures us that one of the lasting regrets of his 
life will ever be, that he was not enabled to 
carry out his views, and to make the desert his 
home, amid those lawless wanderers, who scorn 
alike the yoke of the Sultan and of the Pasha, 
and who alone of the human race can be said to 
be truly and emphatically rrez. 

The desert, like the ocean, has no doubt its 
indescribable charms ; and it has been affirmed— 
not, we believe, without much truth—that 
those who have once experienced the emotions 
to which either expanse gives birth, ever after 
feel an invincible yearning to return to a life 
so devoid of trammels and ties of every kind. 
Still, a civilized man ought not surely to repine 
because he has been prevented by fate from 
passing his days in indolence among hordes of 
wandering savages. 

After expatiating largely on the grandeur of 
the desert, with its surface incessantly in mo- 
tion, its storms, its moving pillars, its oases, its 
ostriches, its Bedouin tents, and its gazelles, 
Mr. St. John says :—“ Add to all this the feel- 
ing that your hand is here against every man, 
and every man’s handagainst you; that yousleep 
on your poignard, your pistol, and your rifle; 
and that if you have won for yourself the smiles of 
some beauty, you have here the chivalrous office 
of Guarding her against various forms of danger 
and death.” Now, without attempting to de- 
claim against the delights of this sort of exis- 
tence, we think it possible that a little reflection 
might indicate, even to Mr. St. John, a more 
intellectual pastime than that of guarding from 
the vagabonds to whom she rightly pertains, 
at the perpetual hazard of his own life, a female 
Arab, whose greatest charm consists in a com- 
plexion of the hue of good marketable copper-ore. 
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His readers will feel pleasure, however, in 
following him through his devious wanderings 
until they find him lost in admiration among 
the sculptures of Phile. 

“There, whichever way you turn, you be- 
hold the serene, placid countenance of Isis, 

THE TEMPLE OF PHILA. 

Sometimes smiling on you, sometimes fixed in grief 
on the remains of Osiris, found peicemeal, and recon. 
structed, as it were, by her. ‘To the believer in the old 
indigenous creed this island was not so much a portion 
of the earth as the vestibule of Amenti. Through its 
sacred limits Osiris himself had passed to his realms of 
shadows. 

When at length my companions returned to the boat, 
1 ascended the roof of the great temple, and enjoyed in 
a sort of ecstatic solitude one of the grandest and most 
impressive scenes on the surface of this planet. Look- 
ing back towards Nubia, I saw the Nile glittering and 
tremulous, like a broad stream of molten silver, flowing 
towards me beneath the moon. It then divides into 
three branches, and embracing Phila, with a small sister 
island lying close beside on the west, it unites again a 
little below, and proceeds in tranquil splendour towards 
the cataracts. All around were wild rocks, towering in 
pointed pinnacles, here obscure with shadows, there 
white and luminous with moonlight. 

Chasms and ravines, dark as Erebus, appear to descend, 
and lead the imagination into the bowels of the earth ; 
while far on the north-west, wavy expanses of sand 
exhibited the Libyan desert descending like a golden 
cloud towards the Nile. Add to this the incessant roar 
of the cataract, becoming louder or fainter according 
to the fluctuation of air-currents, which carried to or 
from the ear the echo of its multitudinous utterance. 

But to complete the spell of the scene we must descend 
into the depth of a world invisible to the eye,—into the 
world of ancient religion, tradition, history, and art. 
Over this mighty creation Isis reigned paramount. In 
her breast the gods as well as the faith of the Egyptians 
were fashioned. She was, as they believed, the mother 
and the nurse of all. All types of beauty, all modifica- 
tions of life, all reminiscences of the past, all hopes of 
the future, originated in her. Through her power what- 
ever is exists. From the depths, therefore, of our own 
pure religion, and without subjecting our civilization to 
the dominion of the past, we may still cherish a poetical 
reverence for Isis; and, without at all comprehending 
the fabulous duality, extend some portion of the feeling 
to Him who sleeps in Phil. 


“Village Life in Egypt” is from the pen of 
the son of the preceding author, and gives, as it 
professes to do, a vivid picture of that ill-used 
and unhappy race, the peasantry of Egypt. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive any thing more 
pitiable than their sad state; ground down to 
the earth by the iron hand of oppression; rob- 
bed — sytematically robbed — of their scanty 
earnings, and treated upon all occasions wit 
the most atrocious cruelty. We find, as might 
be anticipated, the Fellahs gradually diminish- 
ing in number, and entire villages, not long 
ago teeming with busy inhabitants, fast return- 
ing to the clay from which they sprang. 

When we know that the plague, famine, 
war, arbitrary taxation, the incessant exaction 
of unpaid labour, the imprisonment of the male 
population, and the continual abduction of the 
comeliest of the other sex, are only a few among 
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the dire evils of this afflicted land, we feel little 
surprise that in somewhat less than half a cen- 
tury the people should have dwindled from 
three millions and a half to something under 
two millions. 

For the peasant girls annually selected for 
their beauty, and purchased or stolen from the 
Egyptian villages, one of two fates is reserved. 
They are either added to the inmates of that 
gilded cage, the hareem of an opulent Moslem, 
or else haply taken to swell the ranks of the 
Ghawazees, a race whose vocation is somewhat 
analogous to that of the Nautch girls, or Baya- 
déres of India. 

So little is known in Europe of these profes- 
sional dancers, that the following brief descrip- 
tion cannot be deemed uninteresting, though 
Mr. St. John’s reflections do not appear to be 
characterized by a high tone of morality. 


THE GHAWAZEE. 


It seems impossible to obtain a distinct idea of the 
origin and history of the so-called tribe of Ghawazees. 
Of course the nature of their occupation precludes the 
possibility of any unity of blood; but there are certainly 
traces of a distinct type, which reappears here and there 
in remarkable purity. Forms and faces cannot surpass 
in beauty those of the complete Ghawazee; and, 
wonderful to say, in spite of the life of debauchery 
these women lead, they keep far better than their more 
virtuous sisters. Does labour destroy beauty more 
effectually than vice ? Or is itthat the Ghawazee, lead- 
ing a life of leisure from her youth upwards ; surrounded 
ever by some of the accideuts of wealth—garments of 
fine tissue, ornaments of gold and silver,—feeding on 
stimulating food and drinking something more generous 
than the cold water of the Nile; her ears soothed by 
music, and her imagination spurred by amatory songs, 
and by communion with men rendered intelligent for 
a while by passion ;—under all these influences does the 
Ghawazee acquire a mental superiority, which acts out- 
wardly, and successfully combats the fatal progress of 
decay? The hetaire of ancient Greece retained their 
charms when those who, perhaps, eclipsed them as 
maidens, had settled down into demure matrons, not 
lovely but respectable; and the same observation has 
been repeated on their modern descendants—“ for in- 
stance, Ninon de l’Enclos.” These are not satisfactory 
speculations. It might be possible, however, to ex- 
plain the mystery to the honour of virtue, and to the 
advancement of our notions on female education. 

The facts which have suggested these remarks are 
well known to all Egyptian residents; and it is scarcely 
necessary to allude to the celebrated Kutchuk Hanem, 
who, for I know not how many seasons, has withstood 
the admiration of a whole procession of pilgrims to 
Gizeh. No doubt she will one of these days be pushed 
from her stool by some more youthful competitor, and 
compelled to become a Magdalen in spite of herself; 
but in those unrigid countries the daughters of the cas- 
tanet are not driven to fall back on philosophy, piety, 
scandal-mongering, or the hospital. A new career 
opens when the old one has closed; and Safia, who has 

ly become a decent gentlewoman of Cairo, after 
twenty years of public life, is by no means an extraor- 
dinary instance. Most probably her wealth had some- 
thing to do with finding her a respectable husband ; 
but I venture to say that many an Arab, who might be 
fascinated by her talents for society or her glory, would 
turn away with contempt from a quiet widow-lady of 
equal age and fortune. We have scen similar things 


in Europe, where public opinion is more meddling and 
censorious, and where the excuse scarcely exists that 
virtuous women are mewed up in ignorance and in- 
experience. 

The Ghawazees have no fixed abode, but 
travel about the country after the manner of 
our strolling players, congregating usually in 
great numbers at any town in which important 
religious solemnities are being celebrated ; for 
it seems that the Moslem is wont, periodi- 
cally, to give licence to the grosser passions, 
to make amends for the rigid self-denial he 
ordinarly affects. 

The career of the Ghawazee resembles that 
of many an European danseuse we might name. 
The services of both being well requited, are 
not unfrequently rewarded ultimately by ma- 
trimony, when they are no longer assailed either 
by the tongue of envy or of scandal. Here, 
however, the resemblance ceases, and in one 
respect, at least, the Muslimee puts to shame 
her more civilized sister ; for it is no unusual cir- 
cumstance for these fair votaries of Terpsichore 
to bestow on the poor, a large share of their 
garnered wages. 


THE FELLAH WOMEN. 

There is something massive about the beauty of 
Egyptian countrywomen, Their faces are of a short 
oval, like that of the young Bacchus. The ogenee 
of their eyes, which have space to develope their vo- 
luptuous outline, crushed slightly, as in the case of 
the men, by a heavy lid and long lashes, is often 
stiffened, if I may so speak, by the black border of kohl. 
It would be difficult, however, to imagine more beau- 
tiful eyes than those that sometimes flash upon you in 
the villages. There is a promise of heaven in them ; 
often belied, however, by the earthly reality of the full 
pouting lips of swarthy red. Except that in some of 
the larger curves there is too great an evidence of 
muscle, and that the breasts are early wearied with 
child-feeding, no forms can surpass those of the fellahas. 
Parisian bottines never confined such exquisite feet; 
and those hands that dabble in cow-dung would, in 
Europe, be caressed all day by lovers, and startle the 
artist as the revelation of his long-sought ideal. 

* * * * 

Marriages in the villages are often conducted with a 
great want of formality, not because simpler tastes are 
more prevalent than in town, but because the parties 
cannot afford the expense. To make up for the absence 
of the various zeffehs, the entertainments, &c. which 
constitute the respectability of a marriage, the fellihs 
indulge in an immense amount of palaver and discus- 
sion. Of course, the subject is what is sometimes 
called the dowry, but what is, strictly speaking, the 
price of the bride. Parents generally make a good 
thing of a pretty daughter. Instead of spending what 
they receive in fitting her out, according to the custom 
of the towns, they hand her over almost shiftless to the 
bridegroom, who is bound to furnish her with a new 
gown and a head-veil. Sometimes, especially in large 
places, a variety of processions take place; but as a rule, 
when once the business part of the affair is settled, the 
bride, after being well scrubbed, is almost at once con- 
veyed to the house of her future lord. A camel ora 
buffalo, bearing a kind of platform covered with carpets 
and other adornings on its back, carries the mutied 
girl and the playmates she is about to quit, scarce nubile 
playmates, chattering and laughing, round and round 
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the few streets of the village. A crowd of women 
follow on foot, singing and gesticulating. At length it 
is thought proper to halt before the impatient bride- 

oom’s house. The poor fellow is turned out to amuse 

imself by a visit to the mosque, and a kind of romp on 

the way back, when there is much sham fighting with 
sticks, and beating of drums, and piping and singing, 
with many halts, the whole illuminated—for it is now 
dark—by torches. When at length the house is reached, 
the women are summarily turned out, and the bride- 
groom, who makes show of resistance, is turned in by 
main force. A mud lamp, stuck in a niche,now reveals 
the face, which he is supposed not to know, although he 
knows it well, for girls are seldom or never veiled in 
the villages. Perhaps this circumstance may account 
for the fact that marriages are more durable than in the 
cities, where wives are bought “in a poke.” Mean- 
while, half the village is collected without, the men 
singing and the women dancing a slow dance with one 
or two steps, totally different from the performance of 
the Ghawazees. The entertainment continues until a 
Tate hour of the night. 

In order to convey some idea of the misrule 
under which Egypt groans, and to exemplify 
the tyrannical mode of collecting the revenue 
(similar though the practice is, in some respects, 
to that of the East-India Company), we will 
premise that the larger provinces of Egypt are 
ruled by Turks, the inferior districts by Nazirs 
of Fellah origin—petty tyrants—who govern 
those beneath them with an iron rod. 

THE NAZIRS. 

When European speculators, consuls, or merchants, 
farm an estate, they appoint over each village, or group 
of villages, a Nazir, Levantineor Muslim. This person 
transacts all the business of the estate, collecting the 
rent or tribute, or produce, and paying the taxes direct 
to Government. The following curious “Order” was 
sent, not many years ago, to the Nazirs on the Euro- 
pean farms :— 

“Translation of an Order of his Highness the Viceroy 
of Egypt, in Arabic, addressed to the agent of Sig. ——. 

“ Mr. Acent—You know that, according to old agree- 
ment, i are bound to pay in cash one-fifth of the tri. 
bute of the lands of your village in the province of —. 
Now, as I have to disburse six months’ pay to my troops 
—a pressing case—and as I have not enough money in 
my treasury, either to do this or to suffice for my daily 
necessary expenses ; in consequence, over and above the 
said fifth to be paid immediately, you are requested to pay 
five per cent. on the whole tribute, which is of ninety 
purses and fifty-four piastres. At five per cent., this is four 
purses and two hundred and fifty piastres. I hope you 
will make haste to pay the whole immediately into the 
treasury, or at the latest on the 15th of Giamaseker, the 
period fixed and established for all, so that I may be 
able to give the above-mentioned six months’ pay to 
my troops. On your intelligence being made ac- 
quainted with this edict, I have no doubt you will hasten 
to pay all I ask in cash, and that you will not deviate 
from this measure, nor contradict my will.” 

Letters containing, like this, a singular mixture of 
entreaty and command, were sent to all the persons in 
similar situations under Europeans. The native Nazirs 
were admonished to exert themselves with far less cir- 
cumlocution, and with no affectation of pointing out the 
object of the extraordinary supply demanded, no allusion 
to the poor troops, and no smothered hint about “daily 
necessary expenses.” Great activity was forthwith dis- 
- throughout the country; the Nazirs threatened 
and bullied, and a fair sum was collected as required 
“in cash:” but the army was, as usual, paid in orders 
on the treasury, practically at eighteen months’ date, 


and the usurious generalissimo, Ibrahim Pasha, dis- 
counted them at the rate of twenty per cent. 


So much is known, even by the youngest 
reader, of boating on the Nile—of Cairo—of 
the pyramids, desecrated though they have 
been of late by droves of countless Cockneys— 
of the catacombs, the ruins, the inscriptions, 
and the tombs of the Thebaid; that it would be 
quite superfluous to dwell upon topics already 
dilated upon by a thousand travellers; but we 
may fairly call attention to some passages of 
a more original character in Mr. Bayle St. 


John’s book. . 
Not the least interesting among these will be 
found the native stories he has collected and 


interspersed throughout his pages. 

There is about the simplest of these Arab 
tales a quaintness, a freshness, and a degree of 
humour we may look for in vain in similar 
productions of other nations. 

Take the following :— 


MERRY JESTS OF EGYPT. 


There was once a man who became the terror of his 
village by the loudness of his talk and the fierceness of 
his gestures. He used to carry a naboot a cubit taller 
than himself; and if anybody attempted to oppose his 
will, would snort and puff out his cheeks, and bellow 
like a buffalo. He had awife, young and beautiful, with 
gazelle eyes and pomegranate bosom; and altogether, 
said the poetical narrator (a stolid-looking fellih) a 
moony face and a palm stature ; but still he ill-treated 
her until she came to hate him. So she chose a lover 
from among the young men of the village, and revealed 
to him the secret that her husband was really a coward ; 
and they agreed together how they should compel him 
toa divorce. The braggart started on a journey with 
his wife, who rode upon a donkey. They proceeded 
together until they came to a melon-field in a lonely 
place, when the woman said— 

“O my eye, I feel a longing for a melon; but there 
is no one here who has the courage to steal one.” 

“ Look round,” quoth the man, “ lest there be some- 
body coming. I am not afraid, but this is an improper 
action.” 

“ There is not a goat in sight,” replied she. 

So he went into the field, carefully peeping to the 
right and left, and cut the best melon. At that moment 
the lover appeared with a gun, and exclaimed— 

“O thief!” 

The braggart at once fell upon his knees, and said— 

“ Are there no means of pardon ?” 

“None,” was the reply, “unless thou causest the 
melon which thou hast cut to grow again.” 

“ That is impossible ; but I will ransom myself.” 

The young man declined to accept any thing but the 
wife; and accordingly the braggart, having pro- 
nounced the triple sentence of divorce, went away, 
saying— 

“Ie that be all, take her; but hadst thou asked to 
= my beard, I would have become fierce and killed 
thee !” 

An Arnaout soldier entered a coffee-house drunk, 
with his sword drawn ; and seeing an old woman, tooth- 
less, half blind, and with a tuft of beard on her chin, 
exclaimed— 

“Let this beautiful damsel sing, or I will slay her.” 

“T am the mother of four men, who are the fathers of 
fifteen children,” replied the frightened dame. 

“My eyes! my heart!” quoth the Arnaout, in bad 
Arabic, “ it is necessary that thou charm me with thy 
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beautiful voice. Sing ‘ Doos, doos,’ or I will make 
kababs of thee.” 

The frightened dame accordingly began to yell out 
the required stanza, whilst the fellah customers giggled 
with delight. 

“Ah?” said the Arnaout, sagaciously shaking his 
head, “ what a wonderful thing is drunkenness! This 
charming voice seems to me no better than the creak- 
ing of a sakia !” 

A fellah went to Cairo to make some purchases, but 
fell in with thieves, who robbed him of all he possessed. 
He passed the night sleeping in a ruined house, and 
next day debated whether he should return empty- 
handed, or supply the place of money with cunning. A 
bright idea struck him. 

“T will go to a shop,” thought he, “ make selection 
of the best merchandize, and pretend to be a stranger 
not understanding a word of the language of the country. 
Perhaps Allah will in this way enable me to escape the 
obligation of payment.” 

In this pious and dishonest state of mind our clown 
repaired to the Goreeyeh, sat down opposite a merchant, 
took his pipe, and pointed out some silks and shawls. 

“Probably your honour is dumb,” quoth the Taggar. 

“ Shurdum Burdum,” replied the fellah. 

These words, not being understood, overawed the 
trader, who forthwith spread out his best merchandize. 
After a reasonable repetition of the magical words 
“shurdum burdum,” a selection was made and payment 
expected. But the roguish customer, quietly taking 
up the parcel, walked off, and escaped amidst the crowd. 

A little while afterwards, a man somewhat resembling 
the thief passed, and was seized by the enraged mer- 
chant. The fellah protested his innocence; but the 
other insisted, and handed him over to the police, who 
carried him to prison. Four or five witnesses were 
brought, according to this satirical narrative, to swear 
that they had seen him carry away the goods; and he 
was condemned to the galleys. 

Meanwhile the unlucky man’s mother-in-law, who 
happened to be in Cairo, heard of his mischance, and 
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devised how to liberate him. She took a dead child, 
wrapped it up carefully in her mantle, and went to pur- 
chase at the shop of the merchant. After a little bar- 
gaining she suddenly exclaimed— 

“© lewd fellow! O shame to the merchants! Dost 
thou take liberties with me ?” 

“Silence, woman!” said the Taggar, quite frightened 
for his reputation. “What have I done? Hold thy 
peace !” " 

But she only cried the louder; whereupon he laid 
hands on her, and she, dexterously dropping the little 
corpse concealed in the corner of her mantle, began 
yelling— 

“Aie! Aie! he has killed my child!” 

A crowd at once collected ; and the neighbour mer- 


chants interfered, saying— 
“This is a scandalous story, and must be hushed 


up. 
Phe supposed culprit professed innocence, and re- 
ferred to the woman’s age and ugliness ; but, for the 
sake of peace, at length agreed to give a large sum. 
The offer was accepted; a portion of the money served 
as a bribe for the liberation of the innocent man; and 
mother and son returned to their village quite satisfied 
with the adventure. 


It must of course be conceded that much of 
the point and spirit of the original is lost in 
the translation; but even these specimens, if 
we mistake not, will suffice to induce many to 
dip into the two volumes, abounding as they do 
with entertaining matter. 

With regard to Madame Ida Pfeiffer’s book it 
is only requisite to observe that this is a transla- 
tion from the diary of that lady, which she kept 
some ten years ago, during her wanderings in 
the lands enumerated. It is illustrated with 
eight tinted wood-cuts of fair average merit. 





Palissy the Potter. 


The Life of Bernard Palissy, of Saintes, his Labours and Discoveries 


in Art and Science ; with an Outline of his Philosophical Doctrines. By Henry Mortey. 
In 2 Vols. Royal 8vo. Chapman and Hall. 


A work for the fireside when nights are longest. 
To an English reader there is a freshness in the 
accounts of the indomitable energy of the phi- 
losophic and artistic Frenchman—the wanderer, 
the glass-painter, the enamel-maker, the potter, 
the architect, the moralist, author, lecturer, phi- 
ye Huguenot, and prisoner—whose event- 
ful life closed in the Bastile. The biography, 
a 7 somewhat desultory, is very interesting. 
Mr. Morley has so blended Palissy’s writings 
and varied career with the history of the trou- 
blous times in which the good man lived, that 
the two volumes, in more than one instance, re- 
cal the lives of Catherine of Medici; of her 
husband, Henri Il.; of her three sons, who 
were successively kings of France; together 
with many of the incidents of the period, so rife 
in its wars, its tumults, its tyrannies, its weak- 
nesses, its religious struggles, its gaieties and 
crimes. 


Bernard Palissy was born in 1509 or 1510, 
in Chapelle Biron, in the province of Perigord, 
a province celebrated for its forests, its pigs, 
its witty prince Talleyrand, and its raised pies. 
Its truffles, we are assured, were then as highly 
appreciated as at the present day; “and per- 
haps the notion of combining with these dainties 
in a pate the excellent pheasants which are 
fattened in the truffle-yielding woods, had already 
dawned upon men as the great idea which was 
to make Perigord illustrious.” 

Palissy was not an educated man. He him- 
self assures us repeatedly of his ignorance of 
Latin, and that his best or only book was that 
of nature: “ Je n’ai point eu d’autre livre que 
le ciel et la terre, lequel est conneu de tous, et 
est donné & tous de connoistre et lire ce beau 
livre.” These quaint words are the motto of 
the present publication. 

The craft he was taught, was that of a painter 
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and worker in glass, and it is believed that his 
father, though of noble birth, was engaged in 
the same lowly calling. 


THE MECHANICAL TRADES OF FRENCH NOBLEMEN, 


Glass-making, and all the processes connected with the 
shaping and coloured of glass, belonged to the art of 
Verrerie, which was accounted in the days of Palissy, 
and long before and afterwards, an honourable occupa- 
tion. Not honourable or worshipful in the vague sense 
employed by our own trading corporations, but literally 
an occupation which a nobleman might follow without 
loss of caste in the eyes of a punctilious community. 

There were two or three such noble trades, and there 
was need of them. Penny-needing nobles swarmed for- 
merly in France, as they do now in Spain or Austria. 
They were born to the right of talking big and eating 
little. They received a birthright, and paid for it with 
their potage. For the benefit of such men, or rather for 
the benefit of the order to which they belonged, and to 

revent these ragged nobles from breaking down the plat- 
orm which elevates men noble by their birth above men 
noble by their honesty, it was from early times thought 
prudent to honour one or two trades, by allowing noble- 
men to get their bread in them without a loss of dignity. 
Thus glass and glory came to be akin. I mean, of course, 
the glory which consists in a nobility by right of calfskin, 
as separated from and lifted over a nobility by right of 
soul. Some satirist, no doubt, suggested glass as a fit 
substance to be paired with glory of this kind, since both 
were blown after the fashion of a bubble, both could be 
seen through by a man with healthy eyes, and both re- 
quired forbearance in the handling. 

This extract is a specimen of the tone and 
doctrine of the work. 

Palissy, at the age of eighteen, his effects 
scantily filling a slender wallet, left Perigord to 
seek his fortune or his daily bread, and he tra- 
velled from the Pyrenees to the shores of the 
Northern Ocean. The young artisan left his 
native place in 1528, and the author devotes 
five chapters to a detail of the public charac- 
ters of that day of reaction, whom Palissy mighe 
have met and conversed with in his travels. 
These are—Blaise de Montluc, “a stump of 
the man of battles,” who at seventy-five wrote 
the story of his life, which Henri LV. styled the 
“ Soldier’s Bible ;” Paracelsus, the alchemist ; 
and other characters, either real or imaginary. 
Montluc, Paracelsus, and the rest, in some re- 
spects, play the part of a Greek chorus, com- 
menting on past and present, sometimes with 
equal solemnity. We can only afford space 
for one passage from this interesting portion of 
“ Palissy the Potter.” The youthful traveller 
meets with a man of wealth, a draper, to whom 
he describes how ruthlessly he had seen forests 
sacrificed for private and unjust gain, so that 
the people were despoiled of their fuel. 


THE CARDINAL DE GUISE. 


Bernard thought men could not prosper on the price 
of blood—of trees : fair wood-cutting si and Samet, 
but to sweep away a forest for the lust of gain! “ Wait 
till you see more of France,” the Draper said; “this 
Gascony is lightly burdened. Monseigneur the Cardinal 
de Guise—you cannot walk far without stumbling on a 
benefice of his. He sets a bright example to the Church. 
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There was no need of it. Round Paris, where I live, the 
woods are swept away so thoroughly that the increased 
cost of firewood is a tax upon the poor of one-sixth of 
their income. My Lord Cardinal de Guise sits like an 
owl upon his perch, to watch for the leanest mouse of a 
benefice. Is a living vacant, though its value be a foot- 
man’s pay, it is solicited for my lord cardinal. The rich 
incumbents are watched greedily, or hurried out of their 
possessions prematurely, forced to share their livings, or 
bought out of them if there be wood enough to fell for 
payment of the purchase-money. So Monseigneur the 
Cardinal has gathered livings ; and when he has despoiled 
them of their woods they have been thrown to the first 
comer of his varlets or his protonotaries, as we fling bones 
to degs when we have eaten all the meatfrom them, and 
sucked the marrow.” 

We now come to the hard realities of Pa- 
lissy’s life. He travelled, supporting himself 
by his business, for ten years ; painting pictures, 
staining glass, and drawing plans. He then 
married, and settled in the town of Saintes, the 
capital of Saintonge, now known as the de- 
partment of Charente Inférieure. 

PALISSY’S LIFE AND LABOUR IN SAINTES. 

Labouring for bread among the narrow-minded people 
of the narrow-streeted town of Saintes, dissatisfied with 
labour that produced food, and only food, Palissy, con- 
scious of his own strength, hoped that he might yet live 
to accomplish something better. He had abundant spirit 
and vivacity. In his darkest hours of evil fortune, he 
could try like a man to set his friends a-laughing. In 
the simplicity of his mind, he was at all times full of hope, 
although unconscious that it was the spiritual sense of 
power which begot his hopefulness. All that is possible 
is certain to the man who wills, if he has wit enough to 
use a little tact or skill, and a great deal of patience. Pa- 
lissy had a child upon his arms; land-measuring came 
only now and then; glass-painting was not attractive ; 
and the inhabitants of Saintes were but a limited popu- 
lation to provide with pictures. The young artist kissed 
his baby, and buoyed up his wife with his own hopes. 
There was another baby to kiss, but there was no doubt 
in his mind about the future. 

It was at this time that there was shewn to Palissy an 
elegant cup of Italian manufacture—* an earthen cup,” 
he says, ‘turned and enamelled with so much beauty, 
that from that time I entered into controversy with my 
own thoughts, recalling to mind several suggestions that 
some people had made to me in fun, when I was painting 
portraits. Then, seeing that these were falling out of re- 
quest in the country where I dwelt, and that glass-paint- 
ing was also little patronized, I began to think that if I 
should discover how to make enamels, I could make 
earthen vessels, and other things, very prettily; because 
God had gifted me with some knowledge of drawing.” 
Palissy then knew nothing whatever of the art of pottery, 
and there was no man in thernation who could make 
enamels. That last fact was the attraction to him. 
Enamels could be made; there he beheld a specimen. 
What is possible, is sure to him who wills, if he can use 
a little skill and a great deal of patience. To be the only 
man in France able to make enamelled vases, would be 
to | pare handsome support for his wife and children ; 
and to work at the solution of so hard a riddle, would be 
to provide full occupation for his intellect. So Palissy 
resolved to make himself a prince among the potters; 
and, * thereafter,” he writes, “regardless of the fact that 
I had no knowledge of clays, I began to seek for the 
enamels, as a man gropes in the dark.” 


Palissy then _— to work at making pots, 
and trying to make enamels. Although he 
had never witnessed the manufacture, it is not 
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to be supposed that his first efforts were as 
rude as those of Robinson Crusoe in the same 
line; still he was long unsuccessful, and, with 
anincreasing family, experienced a continual ac- 
cumulation of difficulties. He expended much 
time and money, and his wife, sorrowfully, but 
uncomplainingly, watched his want of progress. 
His great outlay was in fuel and in building 
and rebuilding his furnaces. Foiled at every 
step, groping, as he tells us, in the dark, he 
persevered, and finally devised a new plan. 
PALISSY'S ACCOUNT OF HIS EXPERIMENTS. 

“J resolved, in order to avoid such large expenditure, 
to send the chemicals tliat I would test to the kiln of 
some potter; and having settled this within my mind, I 
purchased afresh several earthen vessels, and having 
broken them in pieces, as was my custom, I covered three 
or four hundred of the fragments with enamel, and sent 
them to a pottery distant a league and a half from my 
dwelling, with a request to the potters that they would 
please to permit those trials to be baked within some of 
their vessels: this they did willingly.” The man who 
bought and broke so many pots was a good customer to 

tters. He was a proper man to be obliged. Probably 

e paid also some money for his privilege. 

ith how much trepidation Palissy watched the de- 
parture of his first batch of three or four hundred pot- 
shards, with a little powder sprinkled upon each,—with 
how much fear lest the powders be all spilt upon the way, 
he gave his last directions,—we may easily imagine. The 
arrival of the fragments in the absence of their owner 
was, no doubt, a great joke at the pottery. The potters, 
however, baked them with all due solemnity ; and before 
the appointed time Palissy was present with a palpitating 
heart to wait the drawing of the batch. “ But when 
they had baked their batch,” he says, “‘and came to take 
out my trial-pieces, I received nothing but shame and 
loss, because they turned out good for nothing; for the 
fire used by those potters was not hot enough, and my 
trials were not put into the furnace in the required man- 
ner, and according to my science. And because I had at 
that time no knowledge of the reason why my experi- 
ments had not succeeded, I threw the blame (as I before 
said) on my materials ; and———” And what? There was 
but one course to pursue—“ beginning afresh.” The man 
can achieve nothing who despairs. ‘And, beginning 
afresh, I made a number of new compounds, and sent 
them to the same potters, to do with as before; so I con- 
tinued to do several times, always with great cost, loss 
of time, confusion and sorrow.” 


Baffled, but not dispirited, Palissy fell back 
for a time on his old trade, and prosperity soon 
came “ to sit in his chimuey corner.” He was 
appointed to establish the gabelle in Saintonge, 
and abandoned his white enamels to attend to 
the king’s salt. This was in 1543, and to the 
beginning of 1547 he attended to his official 
duties, and again gave his spare hours to the 
study of enamels. But other matters had first 
engaged his attention. 


PALISSY AS A RELIGIOUS REFORMER. 


In the month of August 1546, not long before they 
were taught to regard Palissy as a madman, the people 
of Saintes had been enlightened by the fire in which a 
2 ~ burnt ry It was “ the brother at Gimo- 

» Who kept a school, and preached on Sunday, bein 
= beloved by the inhabitants.” " ? 

1s was nearly the beginning of the horrors perpe- 
trated in Saintonge for the benefit of Christianity. ao 


the beginning, Palissy paid to such events eager attention, 
and he was soon led to throw the whole force of his energy 
upon the side of the reformers. The persecutions were 
not new to France, though new to Saintonge, in the year 
1546: they must have been familiar to Palissy, as we have 
seen, during his years of wandering. Every year had sup- 
plied its list of martyrs. Beyond the limits of Saintonge, 
in that year 1546, there had been destroyed Pierre le Clerc, 
Etienne Mangin, Michel Caillon, Jaques Bouchebec, Jean 
Brisebarre, Henri Hutinot, Francois le Clere, Thomas 
Honoré, Jean Baudouin, Jean Fléche, Jean Pigneri, Jean 
Matefion, and Philippes Petit. Also a peasant who, in 
the forest of Lyori, questioned prisoners upon the way to 
execution, and having learned the reason of their sen- 
tence, claimed a place upon the cart and went to execu- 
tion with them. ‘In this year,” says a contemporary 
historian, ‘* France began to redouble persecution by the 
death of Pierre Chappot, executed at Paris with five 
others, of which the names have escaped; Etienne Pouliot 
burned with Bibles, and a Francois d’Angi, at Nonnay, 
in Vivarets.” 

The interest taken by Palissy in the religious struggles 
of his time was manifested in his life and writings, not less 
vividly than his strong interest as a philosopher in nature, 
or his almost unexampled patience in the prosecution of 
researches as an artisan. 

Palissy, having, it is surmised, completed his 
duties as regards the gabelle, again became a 
potter, and his determination to perfect himself 
in his art was at last eminently successful. 
Before he achieved this success, however, he 
“was struggling against difficulty, was re- 
garded with contempt by his own townsmen, 
and with some doubts about the extent of his 
‘common sense’ by his wife.” Still he suc- 
ceeded in manufactures of enamel and faience 
beyond all precedent in France. His chief 
employers were the princes, the Roman-Catho-' 
lic hierarchy, and the high noblesse. His life 
—one of Christian practice and innocent en- 
joyment—was much embittered by the constant 
religious persecutions experienced by many of 
his friends and countrymen. 

We now select a few passages illustrative of 
the work and of the life of the potter. 


PALISSY PROSPEROUS. 

Bernard Palissy, on whom the sun was shining still, 
continued busy in his workshop. The reformed religion 
had gained strength in Saintes, and Palissy was promi- 
nent in his own town among its firm and peaceable sup- 
porters. He assumed to himself the right of free inquiry, 
and did not scruple to make bold confession of his faith : 
while doing this, he quietly pursued his studies in the 
fields, and laboured in his prosperous vocation as a 
potter. 

But persecutions and cruelties on all sides 
increased. The rabble “did murders:” they 
went from house to house, to plunder and riot, 
and “did not content themselves with jesting 
against man, but they also jested at God :” so 
that Palissy sought retirement. 

THE PAGES OF THE CANONS.—PLAY AT CIVIL WAR. 

‘**In that day there were certain persons in the prisons, 
to whom the pages of the canons, when they passed before 
the said prisons, said, jesting, ‘The Lord will help you:’ 
and they said to them again, ‘Now say, Avenge me, 
espouse my cause.’ And some others, beating with a 
stick, said, ‘The Lord be merciful to you.’ I was greatly 
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terrified for the space of two months, seeing that the link- 
boys and blackguards had become masters at the expense 
of those of the Reformed Church. I had nothing every 
day but reports of frightful crimes that from day to day 
were committed ; and it was of all those things the one 
that grieved me most within myself, that certain little 
children of the town, who came daily to assemble in an 
open space near the spot where I was hidden (exerting 
myself always to produce some work of my art), dividing 
themselves into two parties, and casting stones one side 
against the other, swore and blasphemed in the most 
execrable language that ever man could utter ; for they 
said, ‘ By the blood, death, head, double-head, triple-head,’ 
and blasphemies so horrible, that I have, as it were, horror 
in writing them. Now, that lasted a long while, while 
neither fathers nor mothers exercised over them any rule. 
Often I was seized with a desire to risk my life by going 
out to punish them; but I said in my heart the seventy- 
ninth Psalm, which begins, ‘O God, the heathen are 
come into thine inheritance.’ ” 

The children playing in the street at Catholic and 
Huguenot, and cursing one another, form indeed a feature 
of the civil war more horrible than massacres themselves. 


Palissy was then taken, “ under the starlight 
and by bye-roads,” to prison in Bourdeaux, the 
ante-room to the scaffold, for he was accused of 
heresy. At this period, however, his art was 
more potent to secure him friends than his 
belief to entail persecution. His noble and 
princely patrons forgot him not, and he was 
released for a while em incarceration. 


PALISSY AT LARGE AGAIN. 


Palissy, saved from the power of the parliament of 
Bourdeaux, and being thoroughly protected now against 
hostility from the belligerents on either side, returned to 
his family, and quietly resumed his occupations in the 
half-depopulated town of Saintes. Churches had been 
battered, and antiquities destroyed. Friends of the Potter 
had been slaughtered in the streets, or sent to die upon 
the gallows. The workshop of Palissy had been thrown 
open to the sky, and its broken doors invited the intrusion 
of the people. Bernard made the requisite repairs, and 
wiped away the traces of the interruption, while he not 
only resumed his old work, but also his old habits among 
the woods and fields, and his old way of speaking freely 
what he felt to be the truth. The prison of Bourdeaux, 
and his near escape from death, inspired him with so little 
terror, that the first months of recovered liberty were 
occupied in seeing through the press of Barthelemi Breton, 
at Rochelle, a little book which he pro to dedicate 
to the queen-mother and the Constable Montmorenci, and 
in which, among other matter, he did not seruple to utter 
with the utmost freedom his opinions as a Huguenot. No 
man had any right to put his mind in fetters, no man had 

wer to make Palissy afraid, and so the simple-hearted 

otter thought and spoke what seemed to him the neces- 
sary truth with tranquil honesty. 


In 1564 the queen mother and the king, 
Charles 1X., then but thirteen, set forward on 
a festive progress through the south of France. 
It is uncertain whether or not Palissy was pre- 
sented to the royal tourists on their way, not 
far from Saintes ; but it is certain that he was 
soon known as 

BERNARD PALISSY OF THE TUILERIES. 


The object of the queen-mother in founding what is 
now called the Palace of the Tuileries was very natural. 
As the king grew in years, it became less advisable that 
he should reside like a child under the same roof with his 
mother : Catherine proposed, therefore, to quit the Louvre, 
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and establish a habitation of her own. She by no means 
intended to retire from active interference in the State 
affairs, and, resolving not to travel far, laid the founda- 
tions of her new home on a piece of ground close to the 
trenches of the Louvre, called the Tuileries. This 
round, which had been occupied by tuileries—by tile- 
filns—had been bought in 1518 by Francis I., and given 
by him to his mother, Marie-Louise of Savoy. Catherine 
added to this ground, in 1564, a purchase of the site of 
some adjacent buildings, and in the same year caused the 
digging of the foundations of her new palace to be com- 
menced, under the two architects, Jean Bullant and Phi- 
libert Delorme. The intended palace was named, from 
its site, on what had been the potters’ field, placed out of 
town for pradence and convenience, the Palace of the 
Tuileries. In the same way one of the finest quarters of 
old Athens was called the Ceramic, because it covered 
ground once held by extra-mural potteries. From the 
precincts of the Palace of the Tuileries the traces of the 
brick and tile makers had not been erased even in the 
time of Louis XIV. On manuscript plans that belong to 
the beginning of that reign, the place occupied by wood- 
stacks and kilns is to be found marked in the courts of 
the chateau. ‘ 

Among the tile-makers, therefore, whose wood fires 
were not yet extinguished—among the gardens that partly 
occupied the site of the new palace—among the pulling 
down of buildings, and the turning up of earth for the 
foundations of the queen-mother’s new palace, Palissy 
established his workshop. From that time forward he 
was able to live in constant intercourse with men of 
genius and the best works of art collected in the capital. 

After this, Palissy delivered a course of lec- 
tures on moral philosophy, on science, on me- 
chanics, and on art: his, too, were the first 
lectures upon natural history ever delivered in 
Paris. But evil days darkened the close of his 
arduous life. Henri III. was on the throne; 
civil war raged around; the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew had whetted the appetites of the 
Parisian populace for blood; all around, dis- 
cord and rapine and violence raged ; while the 
king and the younger nobles ran races in the 
grounds of the Louvre, leapt ditches, practised 
pistol-shooting, and toyed with their mistresses 
—attended vulgar fairs and low revels, engaged 
in night brawls, and displayed in none of their 
pursuits either taste, refinement, or wit. 

THE COURTIERS OF HENRI III. 

Tortures and executions were frequent, at which 
Charles IX. had been in the habit of assisting with his 
presence; and Henry III. followed the example of his 
predecessor. From such scenes the eyes of women were 
not averted. Women were courted with fierce mockeries 
of passion ; love-letters were indited in the writers’ blood; 
and, in the intense corruption of the public morals, the 
king and his court, wearied with complaisance, created 
women out of men. Courtiers wore feminine attire, had 
earrings fitted into their ears by the king, or by some 
chosen friend or lover, took presently the name of mignons 
—minions—and devoted themselves to the utmost wick- 
edness and folly. Confusion filled the kingdom through- 
out the entire reign of Henry III.: hand after hand 
threatened to drag him from the throne into a coffin or a 
monastery. Now and then the king appeared to be 
aroused, and with a skilful stroke he at one time turned 
the tables on his adversaries; but then he sank again 
into the filth of his court, and yielded up his manhood. 
* The fire was dead on the hearth of his heart, and the 
fiercest gale,” says D’Aubigné, “could only set the ashes 
flying.” 
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The king joined the league of the extreme 
Catholic party. Palissy still toiled on at the 
Tuileries, though bowed down by seventy-six 
winters, and took no part in polemical contro- 
versies. But he was known to be a Huguenot, 
and that sufficed. He was sent to the Bastile, 
and condemned to death. In his gloomy dun- 
geon he remained four years. His fellow-pri- 
soners in the same part of the building were 
two fair maidens, daughters of Jacques Fou- 
cand, both condemned forheresy. Henri ILL., 
starched and frilled, visited Palissy. 


THE MORALS OF THE MOST CHRISTIAN KING. 

“ My good man,” said the king, “* you have been forty- 
five years in the service of the queen, my mother, or in 
mine, and we have suffered you to live in your own reli- 
gion, amidst all the executions and the massacres. Now, 
however, I am so pressed by the Guise party and my 
people, that I have been compelled in spite of myself to 
imprison these two poor women and you: they are to be 
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burnt to-morrow, and you also, if you will not be con- 


verted.” 

« Sire,” answered the old man, “the Count de Mau- 
levrier came yesterday, on your part, promising life to 
these two sisters, if they would each give you a night. 
They replied, that they would now be martyrs for their 
own honour, as well as for the honour of God. You have 
said several times that you feel pity for me; but it is I 
who pity you, who have said ‘I am compelled.’ That is 
not speaking like a king. These girls and I, who have 
part in the kingdom of heaven, we will teach you to talk 
royally. The Guisarts, all your people, and yourself, 
cannot compel a Potter to bow down to images of clay.” 


The two girls were burnt in June 1588; the 
king was assassinated in 1589 by Jaques Cle- 
ment, whose admirers raised to him, after he 
had been killed by the king’s guards, a pedes- 
tal, inscribed—“ Saint Jaques Clement, pray 
for us;’’ and Bernard Palissy soon after ex- 
pired in the grim fortress where he had pined 
so long. 





Revelations of Siberia. By a Banished Lady. Edited by Coronet Lacu Szyrma. 


In 2 vols. 


Tue “hanished lady” was Eve Felinska, a 
member of a family distinguished in Polish li- 
terature. She, with two other ladies, Madame 
Pauline Wilezopolska, an elderly widow, and 
the very young Miss Josephine Rzonzewska, 
were banished to Siberia for being concerned 
in a Polish conspiracy in 1837. Madame Fe- 
linska’s “ crime,” says the Editor, was “ that of 
patriotism.” Banishment itself, however, even 
unto the iron land of farthest Siberia, in towns 
without roads, and streets without pavements, 
was evidently felt as a relief, for it put an end 
to an unwomanly despotism exercised by the 
nuns of Kiov, to whose discipline the three la- 
dies had been subjected for some months. Of 
all such things, however, the authoress herself 
says nothing—a circumstance attributable, per- 
haps, to Russian censorship. She alludes occa- 
sionally to her children; but when she writes 
of her tender Pauline, and her infantine Victoria, 
she writes rhapsodies from which nothing of her 
history is to be learned. She appears to have 
been treated with kindness in her exile, and to 
have been possessed of sufficient supplies of 
money.; and she shews, that even on the bleak 
and dreary banks of the Irtish and the Oby 
gold can mitigate alike both cold and tyranny, 
can obtain books, and other blessings of civili- 
zation. 

The first portion of the journey, from Kiov 
to Tobolsk, was prosecuted in a sledge, and 
then in an especially incommodious vehicle, like 
the caravans in which learned pigs, fair Cireas- 
sians, and the other staple commodities of inge- 
nious showmen, are transported from fair to fair. 


Colburn and Co. 


The first formidable adventure of these 
modern exiles of Siberia was crossing, with 
a Cossack escort, the Murom Forest, a place 
made terrible by tales of ruthless robbers. 
Our travellers, however, found the forest 
tenanted only by birds, among which were 
flocks of large woodcocks, “ dangling from the 
boughs of the trees,”(?) and looking drowsily 
on the unwonted face of humanity. Madame 
Felinska enjoyed the silent solitude of the forest, 
unbroken only by the noises and flight of the 
birds: she even loved the forest ; for her’s, she 
tells us, was ‘‘the blood of the ancient huntsmen 
of Lithuania.” 

Nijny Novgorod was next reached—a city 
intersected by the Wolga: one division was 
lifeless, and seemed as if depopulated by plague ; 
the other was tolerably lively. The blank por- 
tion of the city, however, for five weeks of the 
year surpasses the whole empire of all the Rus- 
sias in bustle, for then and there is held the 
a Mikariew fair, a mart for the produce of 

urope and Asia. 

As the travellers advanced, their food was 
often scant and coarse, for good provisions could 
not be procured: they had merely “ barshtch,” 
and not enough ofthat. Barshtch isa national 
dish like “sour krout;” or, as the authoress 
intimates, the sourest and worst krout—beet- 
root being substituted for cabbage. As they 
approached the city of Kazan, indeed, and in 
Kazan itself, even the barshtch failed them, for 
it was the termination of the great Lent preced- 
ing Easter, when to eat was to sin. The gra- 
titude of each of the three starving ladies was 
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excited on being presented, as an ante-Easter 
custom, with a red egg, by the widow of a Rus- 
sian colonel. They thought and talked of 
Easter banquets in Poland, and the authoress 
felt, as they spoke of roasted pigs, and sausages, 
and spices, that “nothing so powerfully excites 
the imagiaation as a famished stomach.” 

Tumen was next reached—a small town 250 
versts from Tobolsk (a verst being about three- 
fourths of an English mile). The great pride 
of the inhabitants was a boat, on the edge of 
which the present heir ofall the Russias, in 
the course of a tour, had “left the autograph 
of hisname.” Whether he painted it, or carved 
it with his penknife, is not mentioned; but he 
commanded ten of the chief merchants of Tumen 
to leave their names in like manner, and the 
inscriptions, or incisions, are now covered with 
glass to preserve them, and the boat is a relic, 
shewn with provincial pride to strangers. 

At Tobolsk, MadameWilezopolska remained; 
but Josephine went on with Madame Felinska. 
Tobolsk is the capital of Western Siberia, and 
is situated on the Irtish, which flows into the 
Oby: the ice was just breaking up. The dar- 
ing feats of the Siberians among the cracking 
and clashing blocks of river-ice excited the 
admiration of the Polish lady. Although these 
feats were mere exhibitions of strength, daring, 
and agility, without any practical utility— 

No lure except the danger known ; 

The danger’s self was lure alone— 
they are preferred by Madame Felinska to all 
“ man’s industrial conquests ;” but this feeling, 
she adds, is perhaps, “the foible of our sex.” 
Perhaps, too, the Lithuanian hunting-blood had 
something to do with the exile’s admiration. 

Tobolsk, the capital of Western Siberia, is 
divided into Low and High Towns, and High 
Town cannot be entered from Low Town with- 
out a very long détour, except by flights of steps, 
as in Southern Valetta. In both Todioden, no 
doubt, the fact holds good: as to these many 
steps, “he who mounts them surely swears ;” 
or, as Bernard Barton quakerly put it, “ ex- 
claims.” 

Berezov, in the far north-west, is at length 
attained. This was the destination of the exiles; 
and here four years, saddened by the irksome- 
ness of restraint, and by the loss of all family ties, 
passed heavily away. The society, composed 
of Polish and other exiles and of the natives, 
was good; and here Josephine was permitted to 
marry a physician, a short time before Madame 
Felinska was permitted to return to Poland. 
The characteristics of this far Russian town are 
well described. The rest of this very readable 
work tells of the reindeer, the bears, and of the 
wolves; of the sudden advent of the Siberian 
summer, with no previous interval of spring, but 
in eight hours—hot, verdant, and buzzing with 


mosquitoes that bite through hair-masks—it sue. 
ceeds the long pinching winter; in the account 
of the nomadic tribes of the Samoieds and the 
Ostiaks, with their fur and fish money, their 
heathenisms, and their juggling priests, known 
as “the Shamans,” whose very best tricks poor 
banished Polish Jews will exhibit for a few 
farthings; and in the description, in fine, of 
what distinguishes Siberia from the rest of the 
world. 

The following interesting narrative was told 
to Madame Felinska by a lady who lost herself 
in a forest near Berezov, and who wandered 
about all day, her fears increasing as she thought 
the very berries, her sole support, were disap- 
pearing from the trees. 

A LADY'S SUFFERING, SOLITUDE, AND EMOTIONS. 


Soon she lost her voice, and could no longer call for 
help, but became with despair prostrate alike in body and 
mind. She sat for whole days cooped up and immovable 
on the same spot, with patience awaiting her end. Want 
of food, as a mere craving of instinct, was alone able to 
arouse her for a moment from her torpor. Even when 
thus urged, she unwillingly dragged her heavy limbs 
along; and, having advanced a few steps from the spot, 
no sooner appeased her hunger with a few berries, than 
she solapeed into her previous apathy. In this condition 
she remained for no less than eight days. 

On the ninth day, while snatching some berries from 
a tree, she heard at a distance a rustling sound, like that 
made by a person making his way among dry branches. 
She listened ; and as the sound fell on her ear more and 
more distinctly, she began to hope that it drew nearer. 
How full of moment to her was the anxious interval, as 
with each sound a distracting hope of deliverance rose in 
her mind. 

After some minutes of intense expectation, alternating 
between hope and despair, the branches of the thicket 

rted, and she beheld a bear. Her first emotion was 
intense terror. Had she possessed sufficient strength, she 
would have taken flight, but this desire instantly gave 
way toa different sensation. ‘*God, in His great mercy,” 
she murmured, “ perhaps sends me a speedy end, instead 
of a protracted lingering death ;” and, possessed by this 
impression, she resigned herself to her fate. 

he huge beast of the forest came within a few paces 
of the spot where she was. Calm and immovable, agi- 
tated by no earthly desire, and nothing daunted, she stood 
resigned before him, a perfect statue of patience. After 
contemplating her a moment, the animal, with an air of 
gravity, turned away and resumed his progress through 
the wood. The consternation which the incident had in- 
spired was now dispelled, and was succeeded by reflection. 
he first idea that rose in her mind was the belief pre- 
vailing among the natives, that a bear appearing to a 
wanderer is sure to lead him in the right path. This 
flashed across her brain with the velocity of lightning. 
Hope revived, and with it her courage; and as the bear 
moved on with slow steps, she followed him as close as her 
debilitated state would allow. The bear continued its 
rambling walk, casting at times his look behind; but 
though he saw her following, he neither increased nor di- 
minished his pace. At last her strength completely 
failed, and the unhappy woman felt that she could go no 
further, and would be obliged to relinquish her guide. 
After a few tottering steps in advance, she was so over- 
powered with fatigue as to be compelled to sit down, and 
at that instant she saw the bear suddenly trot away, and 
disappear in the thicket. 

Grief, too keen to describe, now overwhelmed her, as 

she was thus deprived of her last hope. The extreme ex- 
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haustion of physical powers was rendered more insupport- 
able by great thirst, and to allay it she was compelled to 
Jook round for some berries. As she did so, she perceived 
throagh the branches of the trees something shining like 
water. She drew nearer, and with joy saw a stream of 
running water at a short distance. She knew well that 
by following the course of the stream she would finally 
arrive at a larger river, and, human settlements being al- 
ways on the banks of rivers, would have a chance of being 
saved. The hope gave her strength; and gathering a few 
berries to refresh her, she proceeded onwards. 

Night once more overtook her in the forest ; but on 
the morning of the next day she succeeded in reaching the 
spot where the stream emptied itself into the river. Not 
knowing now what direction to take, she sat on the shore, 
hoping that some boat might pass from which she could 
obtain help. In this expectation, she watched the whole 
day, but in vain; no boat was to be seen. 


On the following day, the twelfth of her agony, 
she heard with delight the barking of dogs, and 
the loud, clear crack of fire-arms. She dragged 
herself, guided by her ear, her sense quickened 
alike by hope and fear, to the place whence the 
sounds proceeded, but not a living creature was 
to be seen. 

From dread of losing sight of the river, she did not 
venture to go any farther, but returned to her former 
resting-place. Finally, all around elapsed into deep si- 
lence, and hope seemed to vanish for ever. In this pain- 
ful condition, mourning bitterly that fate should so tan- 
talize her, holding out a prospect of rescue, and then de- 
stroying it, her eyes, languid and faint, involuntarily 
turned to the river, as if from that quarter alone she 
could hope for succour. How great, how unspeakable 
was her joy, when she descried a boat! She made an ef- 
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fort to shout, to apprise its inmates of her forlorn condi- 
tion, but without success, as her voice was powerless. 
Her despair was now indescribable, as she thought that 
the last opportunity of deliverance would pass by, and 
leave her to a most horrible death. In this dilemma she 
tore branches from the trees, and flung them in the water, 
hoping to attract attention by the splash ; but, thrown by 
so feeble a hand, this was not to be expected. She would 
have readily flung herself into the stream, if she had 
thought that the splash would have been heard, but a 
moment's reflection convinced her that the boat was at 
too great a distance for this to be possible. 

The boat was now nearly abreast, and in another 
minute would pass by, when an idea struck her, which 
she instantly proceeded to realize. She had a red silk 
kerchief on her head, and this she immediately pulled off, 
and, tying it on a long stick, waved it in the air. Most 
fortunately, the signal was perceived. The boat made for 
the shore, and took her on board. 


DEPARTURE OF MADAME FELINSKA. 


I left Berezov on St. Anthony’s Day, 1841. At my 
departure, all my acquaintances assembled to accompany 
me to the place of embarkation. There was such a con- 
course of people, that the river-side appeared like a fair. 
All tried to take leave of me, and blessed me on my 
journey with all the sincerity of their hearts. I was 
deeply affected whilst parting with this out-of-the-world 
community, by whom I had been so long befriended and 
consoled. . . . I pressed Josephine to my throbbing heart, 
but could not say a word. 


So end the “ Revelations of Siberia.” The 
translator’s style is easy, and the book is well 
worthy of perusal; and, we may add, even of 
study. 


Uncle Walter. By Mrs. Trottopz. 3 Vols. 8vo. Colburn. 


In our last, we had to review a rather strange 
production, by a harum-scarum young man: 
we are sorry to have to repeat the operation 
upon a work open to similar objections, by a 
staid matronly lady. 

It would only be repeating an old complaint 
were we to declaim against the vulgarity of 
Mrs. Trollope’s productions. People read her 
novels with pretty much the same feeling that 
they sit out a farce. No one expects to see a 
calotype of real life. Her characters are all 
over-coloured ; her plots are wildly improbable; 
the occasional incidents introduced to break the 
monotony of the tale are always extravagant, 
but generally impossible. Her ideas of aris- 
tocratic life are as extraordinary as many of 
her other views; and reasoning, as she does, 
from erroneous data of every kind, her con- 
clusions are as false as they are illusory and 
absurd. 2 

Although these, and other faults as grave, 
have for years past been inveighed against by 
crities of every grade, yet can we detect few 
symptoms of amendment in this her latest work. 
The blemishes we allude to, are as flagrant 
m “Uncle Walter” as in “The Barnabys,” 


“Mrs. Matthews,” or any of her still earlier 
novels. We may fairly presume, then, that 
Mrs. Trollope is incorrigible, and that she will 
continue indefinitely to provide for a certain 
class of readers, periodical repetitions of her 
former failings. 

We have here placed before us the “ coun- 
terfeit presentment of two brothers.” One a 
stiff, formal dignitary of the Church, an Oxford 
don, and pluralist of the old school, and the 
husband of as selfish, worldly-minded, unamia- 
ble, and repulsive a woman, as ever emanated 
even from Mrs. Trollope’s prolific brain. 

“Uncle Walter,” the elder brother, in his 
habits, tastes, predilections, and pursuits, has 
no congeniality with his relative. He is an 
enthusiastic naturalist; and, although the pro- 
prietor of an ancient paternal mansion and 
—s broad acres in England, prefers passing 
his life in the study of his favourite pursuit 
among the uncultivated and unexplored wilds 
of other climes. 

He at length returns, a fine hale, hearty 
man of seventy, in full possession of all his 
faculties, and in all the vigour of manhood, 
and takes up his abode under the roof of the 
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fashionable rector, who is the father of a 
beautiful girl, Kate (the heroine), and of two 
sons, one an idle man about town, and the 
other a young weakminded parson in a dis- 
tant rural parish. 

“Uncle Walter,” whose income is stated 
to be some four thousand a year, is, upon his 
arrival, sadly imposed upon, by his crafty 
brother, and still more astute sister-in-law, 
who exact from him no less than £1500 per 
annum for the use of a couple of attics and 
a cover at their board. 

The kind-hearted old man conceives a great 
affection for his niece, whose amiability and 
beauty interest him warmly in her behalf, 
more especially when he discovers that she 
is likely to be the victim of a vile conspiracy, 
on the part of the mother, father, and aunt, to 
entrap her into a marriage with Lord Gold- 
stable, the witless possessor of a coronet, and 
of an unencumbered income of £80,000; the 
fair damsel having already bestowed her 
heart upon one Frank Caldwell, a young barris- 
ter, endowed with considerable ability, every 
2p quality, and numerous accomplishments, 

ut of slender means. 

It will not be difficult to divine from this 
slight sketch of the programme what is the 
nature of the dénouement, nor is it requisite to go 
further into details at present. We may, how- 
ever, observe, that Uncle Walter, in his endea- 
vours to break off the proposed alliance, is mate- 
rially aided by the machinations of a very 
clever and designing young widow, Mrs. Fitz- 
james, who has resolved to secure for herself 
Lord Goldstable’s title and fortune. Her 
efforts, indeed, only fail, just as they are about 
to be crowned with success, in consequence of 
the sudden appearance upon the scene of a 
worthless adventurer, one Captain Fowler, 
who, though himself a married man, shortly 
after the death of Fitzjames introduced him- 
self to the fair widow, and persuaded her to 
eam for a few years, at Passy, all the 
agreeable functions of a wife. 

In sketching this character, Mrs. Trollo 
has we! drawn pretty freely from the 
model in “ Vanity Fair.” Few readers will 
have much difficulty in identifying Mrs. Fitz- 
aes with the fascinating, but unprincipled, 

ecky Sharp. 

Lord Goldstable had been educated in strict 
seclusion under the eye of his aunt, Lady 
de Paddington—a she dragon, and a powerful 
ally of Lady Augusta Harrington, the mother 
of poor Kate, At a grand ball, given by 
Lady Augusta, at which Lord Goldstable is 
to make his début in fashionable life, Mrs. Fitz- 
james is present, and endeavours, through 
the aunt, to obtain an introduction to the 
golden calf, who, prompted by his aunt, has, 


after his first quadrille with Kate, already 

made her an offer of marriage! Lady de 

Paddington, who has some knowledge of 

Mrs. Fitzjames’s proceedings abroad, meets 

her modest request with a positive refusal. 
THE INTRODUCTION. 


Mrs. Fitzjames watched her as she left the room, and 
then gently and gracefully drew near to the young man, 
and having caught his eye, she looked at him timidly, 
yetsmilingly, for a moment, and then said : 

“ Lord Goldstable, you have no recollection of me, | 
dare say ?” 

“ Recollection, Ma’am? no, Ma’am, I can’t say | 
have: I ’mafraid not!” said Lord Goldstable, colouring 
violently. 

“ Nay,” she replied, with a smile of irresistible sweet- 
ness, “I am not the least surprised to hear you say so; 
it is so very natural that you should have forgotten me 
But 1 remember well having seen you, 1 won’t say 
how many years ago, in Scotland. Our fathers, Lord 
Goldstable, were great friends at that time; but when 
my poor dear father settled abroad, his Scotch friends 
saw no more of him. 1 do not see, however, why we 
should not renew our old acquaintance. My name now 
is Mrs. Fitzjames, but you never heard of me by that 
name, I dare say. However, you must have heard of 
me, I think, as Sophia Barlow.” 

Lord Goldstable heard that name now for the first 
time, and it would have been equally new to his noble 
father had he been there to hear it now; nor had the 
beautiful Sophia ever been at any period of her exis- 
tence within some hundred miles of the “ Land of 
Cakes.” But what did that signify ? 

The notion, however, of meeting an old friend, though 
an unremembered one, was very pleasant to the shy 
youth; so, colouring up to the roots of his pale hair, 

rtly from embarassment and partly from pleasure, 

e stammered out: 

“I’m sure you are very kind, Ma’am: I dare sayl 
might, if I was to try to recollect: 1’m sure I don't 
know—” 

And there he stopped ; but the more-fluent lady re- 
lieved his embarrassment by continuing, with gay and 
smiling rapidity, 

“ Well then, now we must be very great friends; I 
am sure we ought, dear Lord Goldstable, for many 
reasons. We ought to be friends, because our fathers 
were friends before us; and I think, too, we ought to 
be friends, because we both seem to be strangers in this 
immense crowd,” 

“ Indeed, yes, Ma’am,” said Lord Goldstable, looking 
at her more steadily, and thinking, as he did so, how 
very, very, beautiful she was. 

“Oh, don’t say, Ma’am,” she replied, with a still 
kinder smile; it sounds so very formal. Your dear 
father always used to call me Sopbia. I was but a baby 
then, to be sure, but yet the idea of it is pleasant to one 
who has so few friends as I have now. I am so perfectly 
a stranger here, Lord Goldstable, that the name of an 
old friend goes to my very heart.” 

“Dear me,” returned Lord Goldstable, “I should 
think that everybody in the world must be your friends; 
and [ did not suppose that any one could be a stranger 
here, excepting myself.” 

* Alas! no one can be so completely a stranger as | 
am,” she replied; and with a movement that seemed 
most perfectly natural in so old an acquaintance, she 
passed her beautiful white arm under his. 

“You have lost you father,” she resumed, as they 
slowly walked on together ; “ and so have I, dear friend; 
but I have lost my poor husband too! It is true, he was 
as old, or, I believe, rather older, than my dear papa, 
and therefore | was never, you know, what people call 
in love with him; but he was always very kind and 
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e. L used to call him my dear old Robin Grey. 
ener the song of ‘Old Robin Grey,’ Lord Gold- 


= yes; I know that, to be sure: that is a real old 


ng, you know.” 
seWell, ag if you will come and call upon me to- 
morrow I will sing it to you,” said she kindly, “and 
then we really = be like old friends. Will you 
r Edward ?” 
2. on I will,” replied the greatly delighted 
youth, giving a friendly pressure to the fair arm which 
rested on his. “ How good-natured it is of you to call 
me by my name. How did you know that my name 
ward P” 
“s en I remembered it, old friend,” she unblush- 
i eplied. 
ingly fH truth, she did remember it, and the recol- 
lection served her well. She had read, not only his 
name and age in the peerage, but the names of all his 
race, and of all their mansions, and she knew them as 
well by heart as she did the Christian appellation 
which she now so dexterously ventured to give him. 


The acquaintance thus artfully commenced 
is rapidly improved, till his ardent lordship, in 
plain terms, proposes to espouse the fair Sophia. 
A verbal proposal, after a few hours’ acquaint- 
ance was of course a great point gained ; but 
the wily young widow wanted substantial and 
available evidence of the fact. 

As his lordship is about to proceed into the 
country for a few days, Mrs. Fitzjames presses 
him to leave some token to console her during 


his absence. 


THE PROMISE. 


Springing from the sofa with the agility ofa young 
gazelle, and running to a table at the farthest corner of 
the room, on which stood a miniature writing-desk, 
“This is what you shall give me; and this is what I 
will kiss; and this is what shall comfort me, and keep 
me alive during your absence, Edward.” E 

And as she spoke, she opened the desk, drew from it 
4 sheet of delicate miniature writing paper, together 
with a pen and a tiny ink-bottle. 

“Don't move; sit just where you are, ” she conti- 
nued; “just where you so tyranically made me give 
you a kiss; and write on this bit of paper, ‘I hereby 
at promise to marry you, my dearly-beloved 
Sophia Fitzjames. Witness my hand. Goupstas.e.’” 

he thing was no sooner asked than done. And how 
could it be otherwise? or did not the beautiful So- 
phia kneel down before him as he sat on the sofa? and 
did she not put the pen into his hand ? and did she not 
spread the paper smoothly on a little book, and hold it 
most commodiously before him? She did all this; and 
he also did the little that was required of him: and 
having placed the bit of paper in her hands, inscribed 
with the few words she had dictated, he had the un- 
speakable satisfaction (as soon as she had sprinkled a 
little golden sand upon the words, to prevent their 
blotting) of seeing her press the paper to her ruby lips, 
and then tenderly deposit it in her bosom. 

“What a fool you are, Sophia, to be sure,” said the 
youth, laughing heartily. “I have heard, over and 
over, that people in love always are fools; but upon 
my soul I think you beat me hollow. Catch me 
Kissing a bit of paper when I might be kissing you 
Instead. And you seem to have forgotten, you silly 
thing, what we were talking of before: it was about 
the settlement you know, and there was something 
like sense in that; for I don’t believe that we can be 
married lawfully and properly without that being looked 
after, and attended to, really, by lawyers and men of 
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business; and to my thinking, my dear, it would be 
much more to the purpose for me to send to my lawyer 
about that, before I go out of town, instead of giving 
you a bit of paper to kiss.” 


After some further conversation, it is agreed 
that the respective attorneys of both parties 
shall be written to, to confer together on the 
all-important subject of the settlement. 


THE SETTLEMENT 


“ Well, then, that is all that need be done at present, 
isn’t it?” said the young peer, looking as if they had 
been talking of business quite long enough, and that he 
should greatly prefer a little more love-making to any 
further discussion upon law and lawyers. 

“And who’s the silly goose now?” returned the 
widow, again clapping her hands and laughing heartily. 
“What do you think they can do together, when they 
do meet, if you don’t tell them ?” 

“Why, what in the world can I tell them, Sophy 
dear, that they won’t know a great deal better without 
my telling them any thing about it?” 

“ But they can’t know, my darling Edward, exactly 
how much you may choose to settle upon your wife: 
that depends entirely upon your own dear self, and your 
own generous nature. You must tell the lawyers, dar- 
ling, how much you choose to settle upon me, and then 
they will take care that it is properly done. I know 
quite well that the doing that, is all they have got to do 
with it. It is you, Edward, who must say how much 
you choose it should be.” 

“ And how on earth should I know, Sophy? I don't 
think I ever heard any human being say a single word 
about it in the whole course of my life. Do tell me, 
dear: you must know more about it than I do.” 

“As to knowing any thing about it, Edward, I do 
assure you, upon my word and honour, that I am as 
ignorant as the babe unborn; so, for goodness sake, 
don’t ask me to tell you. All I ever heard about it was 
hearing somebody say that the marriage settlement was 
always made in proportion to the person’s income who 
made it, and that the usual custom was to settle a tenth 
of the whole income.” 

“ Well, at least that’s knowing something, my dar- 
ling, and a great deal more than I ever knew before. 
If 1 was to follow that rule, Sophia, I should settle eight 
thousand a-year upon you, for my income, they tell me, 
is exactly eighty thousand; and a very beautiful, fine 
income it is, every body tells me. But that’s the very 
reason, isn’t it, why I should settle more than a tenth 
upon my beautiful darling of a wife ? and so I will too; 
I shall settle just double ; I shall settle two-tenths upon 
you, my beauty, instéad of one. Nobody shall say that 
I was a stingy fellow, at the very moment that I was 
going to marry the most beautiful woman in the whole 
world. You will love me all the better if I settle two- 
tenths ; won’t you, my angel ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know. People, I know, say that 
women always do love the most generous men the best; 
but it seems to me, Edward,” she replied, with a very 
fond caress, “that I love you already as much as it is 
possible for any woman to love any man.” , 


Towards the close of the interview, Mrs. 
Fitzjames intimates, delicately, that she is 
under a temporary pecuniary embarrassment, 
— which five hundred pounds will extricate 
ier. 

The enamoured youth unhesitatingly con- 
sents to give a cheque for the amount, pro- 
vided the young lady will, of her own accord, 
give him one kiss in return. The valuable 
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document having been completed, his lordship 
advances with it in his hand. 


THE PURCHASED KISS. 


“ Fair play is no robbery, my darling. You are to 
give me, of your own free wil], without my taking it, 
one dear, beautiful kiss for five hundred pounds; and if 
you act fair, and no cheating, you will let me take five 
more on my side for the other five hundred pounds, for 
I have drawn for a thousand, my sweet one! What do 
you say; is it a bargain?” 

“Ob, Edward! what can I say to you?” she ex- 
claimed, throwing her arms very frankly round his 
neck, while she performed her part of the compact. 

“ Now then, my dear, its my turn,” he gaily replied ; 
and not having met with any absolutely unconquerable 
resistance, his part of it was accomplished likewise. 

It might readily be imagined that so warm 
and expressive a courtship was not very likely 
to last long, especially as neither party had 
any strong inducement for unnecessarily pro- 
tracting it. The widow cleverly triumphs over 
all opposition, converts her deadly enemy, 
Lady de Paddington, into a warm coadjutor, 
and is actually upon the point of becoming 
Lady Goldstable, when Uncle Walter, who 
has accidentally become acquainted with some 
of her antecedents, and is unwilling that Lord 
Goldstable should contract a matrimonial alli- 
ance with so experienced an intriguante, sud- 
denly and unanswerably discloses the previous 
history of the lady, upon which she betakes 
herself to flight, and is no more seen. 

It is ha ’ necessary to touch either upon 
the commonplace conclusion, or on the minor 
episodes of this novel. Those of our readers 
who do not care to wade through the three 
volumes themselves, may readily imagine their 
character from a very slight previous acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Trollope’s writings. 

Every page of “ Uncle Walter,” indeed, suffi- 
ciently attests its origin. It displays, as we 
before observed, the same faults, the same 
incongruities, the same mistaken notions of 
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people in the higher grades of life, that were 
observable in Mrs. Trollope’s books a dozen or 
fifieen years ago. We fancy, therefore, that 
these defects, though patent enough, will be 
reiterated so long as an undiscriminating public 
continues to furnish a sufficient number of 
readers, content to take this sort of caricature 
as a correct delineation of the manners of those 
classes amongst which they can never hope 
personally to mingle. 

For their edification, and for the benefit of 
those unfledged writers who might perchance 
be induced to adopt Mrs. Trollope as their 
model, we can assure them that young ladies 
are not in the habit of continually accosting a 
nobleman as “ My lord,” nor would any gen- 
tleman of higher rank than a butler make use 
of the terms ** Yes, ma’am,” or “ No, ma’am,” 
in addressing a lady in a drawing-room. We 
will venture to affirm, with respect to one 
among a hundred other incongruities, that no 
such occurrence ever took place in a London 
ball-room, as an offer of marriage from a peer, 
with £80,000 a-year, to his partner, whose 
acquaintance he had formed, for the first time 
in his life, just ten minutes before; the “ pro- 
posal,” moreover, being met by an immediate 
and unqualified rejection. Such miracles do 
not take place in these latter days, Scarcely 
less ridiculous is it to make the peer in ques 
tion, after the most vehement manifestations 
of love and admiration to one lady, give utter- 
ance, within twelve hours, to still more emphatic 
protestations of a similar character, accom- 
panied by an offer of his hand and heart, to 
another lady. Then, again, the language put 
into Lord Goldstable’s mouth is such as no one 
with the smallest pretension to education could 
ever have used, and merits as strongly our 
censure, on that ground, as several other 
speeches and expressions do, on account of 
their unmitigated vulgarity. 


The Pilgrims of New England, a Tale of the Early American Settlers. By Mrs. J. B. Wess. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1853. 


Tas is a tale which may rather be commended 
to perusal, than made the subject of close criti- 
cism. It is now two hundred and thirty-two 
years since a crazy little vessel arrived on the 
coast of New England with a hundred ardent 
religionists on board. They were earnest Puri- 
tans, who had fled from the persecution of Laud, 
and were now looking anxiously from the deck 
upon the wilderness they were about to make 
their home. That little vessel, “The May- 
flower” was her name, is still affectionately 
remembered by the descendants of the Puritan 


fathers. Mrs. Webb reads “ Marsden’s History 


of the Early Puritans” and “ Talvi's History 
of the Colonization of America,” and constructs 
a tale which mixes with authentic history @ 
story of captivity among the Indians, and love 
passages between a young pale-face and @ 
gentle red-skin. Intimating, for the informa- 
tion of those of our subscribers who take @ 
strong interest in the points of difference be- 
tween High and Low Church, that Mrs. Webb 
is strongly Calvinistic in her views, we recom- 
mend her volume to those who may like to 
see those views pleasantly illustrated. For 
ourselves, we should have sympathized more 
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thoroughly with these sufferers for conscience 
sake, had they not shewn themselves such zeal- 
ous lovers of religious liberty that they wished 
to keep her all to themselves. When it came 


to a question of a Quaker or an Anabaptist, your 
Puritan would banish, hunt, or hang, with as 
much earnest fervour as any Laud in Christen- 
dom. 





Milton Davenant, a Tale of the Times we live in. 


By James Banpinet. 3 Vols. 


London: Simpkin & Marshall, 1852. 


Tuosz who have accompanied Mr. Bandinel in 
his voyage in the gay yacht, “ Lufra,” and sor- 
rowed with him over the woes of the Sister of 
the Convent of Algarve, will not be unwilling 
to listen while he tells in plain prose a tale 
wherein sufferings and joys are strangely 
blended, stern hatreds and soft lovings are 
strongly painted, and in whose course we have 
the history of a female heart, stubborn, haughty, 
revengeful, and tyrannical in the outset, gra- 
dually softened by the influence of religion, and 
and made more womanly as it becomes more 
Christian. 

Milton Davenant is a smiling village in the 
West of England, over which frowns the gloomy 
mass of building, the ancient stronghold of the 
Davenants, of Davenant Hall. 

When the novel opens, this old keep is the 
mansion of death. Mortimer Davenant lies in 
his shroud, and from far and near, his kinsmen 
are mustering to attend his funeral, and to 
assist at the reading of the will. 

Mortimer Davenant had no near relatives. 
Every one, therefore, hoped the best, and went 
away grievously disappointed when the docu- 
ment had been read, and it was found that the 
whole of the estate had been left to Clara 
Davenant, a grand-niece, whom no one had 
thought of, because she was the issue of a mar- 
riage contracted by a nephew without the con- 
sent of the old man. 

This Clara is the heroine of the story. Her 
mother was an Italian, and bitter was Clara’s 
heart's hatred to all who had persecuted or de- 
spised her parents, both of whom had died in 
abject poverty, exiles from the Hall to which 
the father was the heir. 

Visiting none, and visited by none, she lives 
alone, broods over her revenge, and is happy 
only in the knowledge that the plotting female 
cousin, who slandered her mother and caused 
her father and herself to be turned out of doors, 
was now a desolate widow surrounded by starv- 
ingchildren. ’*Twere long to tell how, gradually 
and by the agency of an all-perfect female 
friend, who found shelter at the hall from cha- 
nity, and remained there as its guardian angel, 


better feelings at last prevail, and the vow of 


revenge, sworn at her mother’s coflin, is re- 
pented of. We shall allow the reader to judge 


how powerfully Mr. Bandinel can work up a 
scene of wretchedness. 


THE EXPIATION, 


Thinkest thou, oh grave or gracious reader! who 
huggest thyself in thy own respectability, that it is a 
soothing, pacifying, tranquillizing thought to the suf- 
ferer that his or her pangs were richly deserved? 
Think you that it will be a consolation in the next 
world to the lost, thus to meditate? Think you that 
you have your deserts, or would enjoy them if you had 
them P 

But proceed we. 

It is a miserable room in the back street of a large 
country town. The snow is beating in at the window, 
the mother and her two eldest daughters are sitting 
close into the wretched pittance of a fire that smoulders 
in the desolate hearth, whilst the wind roars up and 
down and round the chimney. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert is changed, sadly changed, since we 
last saw her: her stock of money, though carefully hus- 
banded, was spent in time, and she and her children 
went on work—work—work! Cheered they have been 
ever and anon,—strangely cheered were they when 
young Courtney found them out, urged his suit, and 
gained it with Amelia, and, ere he set sail for South 
America, insisted on their taking all that he possessed 
of ready money. 

But it is long now since they have heard from him, 
it is long since any good thing has come to them, and 
they are slowly and surely sinking to the last sad home. 
The mother would not mind this: she would make up 
her mind to bear it ifshe could die last. Yes! grievous, 
agonizing as it would be to close the eyes of her chil- 
dren successively, it would be happiness compared to 
leaving them behind her. 

But though each day leaves its traces of dimness and 
decay in those eyes that should be bright, those cheeks 
that should glow with the bright warmth of youth and 
joy, still she feels, and the thought is agony, that 
there is yet an energy and a life in their young hearts 
that will continue to beat on when her own weak pulse 
shall have ceased for ever. 

Alas! no pastor had discovered that miserable family. 
Alas! no loving daughter of Christ found out that drear 
abode, charmed that desolate room with her angel 
smile, or cheered those drooping, dying, perishing 
— with her soft kind words of comfort and conso- 

ation. 

And the minions and the ministers of sin and shame 
are hovering and gathering around them, like the vul- 
tures that watch the closing eye of the mother to make 
her children their prey. She knows it, knows it well ; 
and she shudders as she looks at the grace and the 
beauty which want and misery have not been able to 
destroy ; and she remembers how she treated poor Nelly 
Norman, when a little, a very little, common humanity 
might have saved her. 

And she thinks on the hard and cruel measure which 
she was wont to deal when she was the “ Lady Bounti- 
ful ;” every proud thought, every unkind word, every 
deed of barbarity, the more barbarous because done 
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under the pretence of charity, come back upon her 
now. And she recollects the flippancy with which, in 
her prosperity, she had argued that “it is nonsense to 
say any one has not enough to eat: God provides enough 
for all; and if some people have only dirt to eat they 
are meant to eat it, and thrive upon it.” 

She has found out now, that though God provides 
enough for all, man takes good care that they shall not 
obtain it; and she has had ample opportunities of judg- 
ing of the nutritious qualities of dirt, having had little 
else to feed either herself or her children upon for 
some time past. 

And Clara, too, whom she had when an infant in arms 
assisted in repelling from those halls where now she 
rules supreme, and Clara’s father and mother,—she has 
ample, ample time to think it all over now, and to 
secon up the lon and terrible score of wilful and 
wanton sins that she committed in the career of her 
prosperity ! 

But what—what is the matter? Her hands loosen 
their grasp; her eyes open, then close; she falls, saved 
from striking on the floor by her daughter. 

The doctor is sent for—a poor woman hastening for 
him. 

He is a kind, good man, the doctor, as such men fre- 
quently are; the poor know him, and love him; and he 
can pass by day or night, through places which are not 
safe for others. 

He hastens, therefore, to the scene of misery; and, 
by his art, he succeds in reviving her; and he brings 
her choice and expensive things, which are necessary 
for her miserable condition. 

Yes! it is many a long day since Alicia Fitzherbert 
tasted wine ; and as recurring consciousness returns, she 
recollects how, when from the ample cellars of her 
uncle, who had no lack of generosity, she gave the 
small pittance to the perishing poor, she was wont to 
think that she had conferred an obligation on the All- 
giver; and she wonders whether Ranuccia Davenant 
died thus, and whether port wine was given to her P 

Oh! she is very weak, and very miserable, yet she 
desires her children to work—work—work on! to finish 
the things by the right time, or as near as possible, and 
tell the lady how it happened that they were delayed ; 
and then she becomes more and more restless and 
anxious, and then she insists upon being allowed to 
work, and then she lays the work down and begins 


to ery. 

And the day wears on, and the snow, that has been 
falling all night and all morning, ceases; and there 
comes a cold, cold thaw; and, as the evening draws in, 
the frost sets in more sharply than ever, and the wind 
howls dismally, and the wretched candle burns dolefully 
on the rough table, and the elder daughters sit by it,— 
stitch, stitch, stich,—and the little ones cower over the 
embers. 

And again the doctor calls. He goes up to his patient 
very kindly, but he makes a sign to the eldest daughter 
to follow him as he leaves the room. She does so, un- 
perceived, as she supposes, and they enter the room of 
the kind neighbour who had come to fetch him. With 
ready delicacy the poor woman leaves her alone to hear 
the heavy tidings. 

Amelia does not wait for the medical man to com- 
mence, but, fixing on him her large lustrous eyes, which 
derive a fearfully additional light from the wan cheek 


- 


and the intensity of her feelings, says, in a low, choking 
tone :— 

“Ts there no hope, sir ?” 

“1 think it right,” he replies, “ to prepare you for the 
worst. It is possible, just possible, that she may re. 
cover, that is, linger on, but I am afraid.” 

“bank you, sir,” said the girl calmly, with that ter. 
rible calmness which necessity and despair at times 
confer. “Have you any orders to give? Because | 
fear that my mother may suspect the truth.” 

“ Nothing,” replied he: “I will send the medicine 
to-night, and call again early to-morrow.” 

“ Amelia,” said her mother, “do not deceive me; 
ou never have done so yet, and it is right that I should 
snow the worst. What did Mr. Alison say to you?” 

Amelia, thus interrogated, told her word for word all 
that had occurred on both sides, so calmly, so quietly, 
with such a strange stillness. And then they all wept 
with that overwhelming bitterness which sorrow so deep 
and desolate and terrible as theirs must and would call 
forth. 

And then they took up their work, and on, on, on 
they worked, working for life in the chamber of death, 
and the light burnt low, and Amelia rose to procure 
another, and, as she did so, her foot slipped, and she fell 
close by her mother, fainting, for hunger and sorrow 
had done their work, and she could hold out no longer, 

The second girl sprang forward, not as those so young 
should spring, with a light airy bound, but with a con- 
vulsive movement, and the light went out, and the 
little ones cowered fearfully by the embers. 

“Oh, Clara, Clara!” said the agonized mother. 

She looked to see whence came the light that streamed 
from the door. Clara was beside her. 

“I have come at last,” she said, in a low, deep tone. 
“T ought to have come before. I hope that I have not 
come too late.” 


This is a highly wrought and most interest 
ing novel ; = although its pages contain more 
of religious teaching than we care to look for 
in literature of this kind, we must admit that it 
is of a temperate and wholesome tone—mode- 
rately High-church, but not obtrusively doctrinal, 
What we should seriously find fault with, if the 
fault were not neutralized by its own excessive 
absurdity, is a character of a Jesuit, one Mr. 
Pym, who, after passing all his life in the most 
disgraceful actions, in order to make converts 
to his own faith, when he finds out that his 
proselytes have gone back again to the Angli- 
can Church, hangs himself in despair, leaving 
a visiting card upon the table, whereon, instead 
of writing P. P.C., or D.1.0., he writes the 
words which the fool hath said in his heart, and 
which Mr. Bandinel prints, but which we wish 
not to repeat. The author is, we believe, a 
Clergyman, and may be pardoned some pro- 
fessional zeal against a rival church; but this 
Mr. Pym is a little too strong for either our 
charity or our seriousness. 
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Cathal More; or, Self-Love and Self-Control. 


By Arami. 2 Vols. 8vo. Shoberl, Great 


Marlborough Street. 


Tue writer, “a dispensary doctor in an out-of- 
the-way part of Ireland,’ has here given to the 
world an episode in the life of a Celtic squire; 
not one of that select and possibly very respect- 
able body who, for some strange reason, delight 
in prefixing the definite article to their patro- 
nymics, but an ordinary mortal, to wit, one 
Cathal More, of Cappagh House, we presume 
in the county of Mayo. 

The period embraced in the narrative is the 
interval between December 1844 and July 1851. 
It purports to be a recital of actual occurrences, 
and the characters introduced upon the scene 
we are assured are all drawn from life. 

The second title to this work appears to us 
not to have been happily selected; the principal 
deduction from the history before us, as we ap- 

rehend, being nothing more than that it is 

ighly inexpedient for a landed proprietor to 
allow an Unitarian to build a chapel on his 
estate. From such a cause was it, that most of 
the misfortunes detailed in these volumes arose. 

Mr. More and his mother, we are informed, 
had, for a length of time, exerted all their best 
energies in the management of their extensive 
territorial possessions, and the amelioration of 
their tenantry. On a stormy night in Decem- 
ber 1844 their hospitality was solicited by two 
travellers, whose carriage had broken down 
near the entrance to the domain. 

The strangers—father and son—of the name 
of Schelling, were pressed to pass a few days 
at Cappagh : they became acquainted with the 
rector of the parish, Mr. Hyde, and his daugh- 
ters, Catherine and Agnes. The individuals 
thus brought together make a series of agreeable 
excursions together in the vicinity. From the 
conversations that ensue on these and other 
occasions we are led to infer that Mrs. More 
was a sensible, intelligent old lady, somewhat 
bigoted in her persuasions, but sincere and 
amiable in every relation of life. 

IMPRESSIVE ELOQUENCE. 

She was in form a slight, withered old woman, worn 
by care and thought, grave and gentle in her manner, 
generally silent; but when she chanced to speak of a 
topic interesting to her, she became calmly, but impres- 
sively eloquent. One did not perceive the power of 
her words at the moment of their utterance, but they 
left a deeper after-impression than such orators as I 
have heard speak, ever produced on me. The charm 
Was given to them by her wise life, devoted to the cause 
of truth, and her hearty faith in her own sincerity; for 
these are the corner-stones of eloquence, on which, in- 
deed, it is good to erect an arch of well-sounding words ; 
but without which for foundation the finest edifice of 
language will be but an unsafe height to both the 
speaker and the hearer. Even her silence was “ elo- 
quent repose”—the eloquent repose of life’s sunset, 
glowing in the softened brightness that succeeds a burn- 


ing day, during which much good work in the vine- 
yard has been done, ’ 


Mr. Schelling was of German origin, and 
the prejudices of his country biased his theo- 
ries, and seemed in some measure to account 
for the strong belief he entertained in mesmerism 
—a mysterious agent, which, according to him, 
accounted for all that seems to ordinary people 
inexplicable in the mysteries which hourly occur 
around them. He was, moreover, an enthusi- 
astic Unitarian, losing, on no occasion, an op- 
portunity of diffusing the principles of the creed 
to which he belonged. 

Anxious to carry out his plans of benefiting 
his poorer neighbours, Cathal More had 
made many ineffectual efforts to raise a large 
sum of money upon a mortgage of his estates. 
Mr. Schelling learning this, and being a man of 
great wealth, offered at once to advance the 
money, upon condition of Mr. More’s coun- 
tenancing the erection of a Unitarian chapel 
on his land. 

After considerable hesitation, Mr. More ac- 
cepts the proffered boon. The Unitarian fur- 
nishes £20,000, at four per cent., upon mort- 
gage of the Cappagh estates, and in due course 
the chapel is erected. 

It was admitted to be a really beautiful edi- 
fice, in the early English style, and the archi- 
tect neglected no means of appealing to the 
love of beauty inherent in human nature as he 

roceeded with his work. 

The little edifice, however, no sooner received 
the last finishing touches of the mason, than 
it excited the pious horror, and roused the in- 
dignation of the vicinity. A Mr. Ludvig Hein- 
ser is appointed the officiating minister, and he 
spares no endeavour to obtain a congregation, 
though all his efforts prove ineffectual to secure 
proselytes to his cause. 

Mr. Hyde, the rector, strongly reprobating 
the conduct of Mr. More in the business, sternly 
refuses to visit at his house until the obnoxious 
structure is closed or removed. 

Cathal More himself is at length induced to 
view his own conduct in the light in which it 
is regarded by his friends, and determines to 
undo the mischief which he is persuaded origi- 
ginated with himself. 

Heinser, in his endeavours to aid his sinking 
cause, becomes implicated in the rebellious pro- 
ceedings of 1848, and only escapes conviction 
through the generous interposition of Mr. More. 
Meanwhile Mr. Schelling becomes seriously 
discomposed at the turn affairs are taking, and 
at the manifest failures of his attempts to fill 
the chapel, on which so much outlay had been 
lavished. Nor are his annoyances diminished 
when he learns that his only son, after a lon 
illness, and shortly Y . his death, had 
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abandoned the creed of his father for that of 
Protestantism. 


THE FATHER’S CURSE. 

He said not a word to any of us, but he walked straight 
to where his son sat by the window. Rupert had sprung 
up to meet him when he entered ; but he had not time 
to advance, before his father, holding out a paper to 
him, asked him sternly what he meant by what he had 
written. 

It was the letter that his son had sent four days before, 
announcing his adoption of our faith. 

“T am sorry——” he began. . 

“ Retract it instantly,” interrupted Mr. Schelling. 
“IT see what means have been used to kidnap you,” he 
went on, looking round at us; “ but before their faces 

ou shall retract.” He spoke between his teeth, and 
is words grated through them with a malignity of tone 
I never heard equalled. 

“My father,” said Rupert, who seemed to gather 
courage when his father spoke so roughly to him ; “ ask 
what else you will, and I will obey, but not in this mat- 
ter: I cannot retract.” 

“ At peril of a father’s curse, at peril of beggary, at 
peril of ruining these people whom you call your friends, 
will you refuse P” asked Mr. Schelling, still maintain- 
ing a forced quict of manner, though he grew livid with 
the effort. 

“ So help me God, I must!” said Rupert firmly. 

“So help you God!” repeated his father, sneeringly, 
“for you will need his help; but now hear me, Rupert 
Schelling, and may the echo of my words never cease 
in your ears! I curse the hour you were born, your 
life and death, your name, and your religion! I cast 
you off for ever, except to injure you and those you 
love; and as these friends of yours here are dear to 
you, they shall be the first to suffer.” 

He threw his son’s letter on the ground, and grinding 
it with his heel, he turned and left the room as abruptly 
as he had arrived. 

“Rupert, dear Rupert, all will be well: you have 
done well,” said Mrs. More to the unfortunate young 
man, who had sunk on the sofa. I went towards him, 
and lifted one of his cold damp hands: it was dropping 
with blood, and already a little pool had formed on the 
cushion under his head. He broken one of the 
larger blood-vessels, and the red life-stream was well- 
ing from his mouth. 


Mr. Schelling’s proceedings towards the 
More family, after his son’s cath, evince the 
most decided hostility, the origin of which feel- 
ing, we are subsequently informed, is attri- 
butable to long-subsisting jealousy. 

The loan from Schelling to Mr. More is 
attended with the ordinary results—the fore- 
closure of the mortgage, and the sale of the 





CATHAL MORE, 


Cappagh estate and the personal effects of the 
owner. At this painful juncture, however, a 
true friend appears in the person of Major 
Wyndham, who plays a prominent part in the 
narrative, and who, at the momentous crisis to 
which we have alluded, purchases for Mr, 
More, not only the Cappagh house and park, 
but the pictures and furniture, endeared by 
former associations. 

Mr. More marries one of Mr. Hyde’s daugh- 
ters, and determines to “ become a real working 
man and practical improver, instead of an idle 
country gentleman.” He demolishes the ob- 
noxious Unitarian temple, and erects upon the 
site a cross, on which are engraved these 
wo 

“IN THIS PLACE, I, CATHAL MORE, OF CAPPAGH, 
BUILT A ONITARIAN CHAPEL. 
THIS CROSS 
WITNESSES MY REPENTANCE, 
JULY, A.D. 1851.” 

Mr. Schelling, disappointed in his schemes 
of vengeance, and under a threat from Heinser 
that he will disclose certain fraudulent trans- 
actions in which they have been engaged, com- 
mits suicide : thus dramatic justice is satisfied. 

Such is a brief indication of the history of 
Cathal More. Assuming that it is not a work 
of fiction, there is certainly not much in it to 
criticise. The author’s oe is simple and un- 

retending, though some of his observations 
indicate both thought and reflection. Still we 
do not apprehend that this, his first literary 
production, is calculated to awaken much in- 
terest out of his own immediate circle. 

If, on the other hand, Cathal More be a 
work of the imagination, it certainly will not 
attain much popularity among those who occa- 
sion the principal demand for such books, and 
whose appetite requires a more exciting pabu- 
lum than they will find provided here. 

Our readers will observe, that, in accordance 
with our invariable practice, we have abstained 
from entering into the religious part of the 

uestion ; but we have never before heard that 
the sect to which the author so frequently 
alludes, is so bigoted or so intolerant as is here 
represented. . 





The Bride Elect. 


Tus novel, without any very great pretensions 
or lofty aim, certainly merits perusal; and that 
is more than can be predicated of the majority 
of the works of fiction that have appeared this 
autumn. Some, indeed, are so utterly flimsy, 
that we have not deemed it worth while to ho- 
nour them even with a passing comment. 

The object of the authoress is to expose the 
worthlessness and criminality of that most fri- 


3 Vols. Newby. 


volous and despicable animal, a male flirt. 
There certainly can be but one opinion on such 
a subject; consequently no amount of odium 
will be deemed too great, to mark the infamy of 
such wretches. Fortunately, however, at the 
present day, they are not found to exist in any 
considerable numbers. 

Mrs. Ashton, the widow of a general, had 
possessed great beauty, which her three daugh- 
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ters inherited. They resided in a pretty villa at 
Kensington, were well connected, well intro- 
duced, and enjoyed sufficient means to enable 
them to indulge in many of the amenities of 
life. Mrs. Ashton’s income being, however, 
entailed on a nephew, it was incumbent upon 
her—in the phraseology of the world—to get 
her daughters married as speedily as practicable, 
for her sake as well as their own. 

Three fair and accomplished damsels, mixing 
much in society, of course elicited considerable 
admiration, and Ashton Villa was the constant 
resort of a number of danglers—men, as we find 


‘them here designated, of “unmeaning atten- 


tions,” or pertaining to the “detrimental race.” 
The only check upon these frivolous and in- 
jurious intimacies was found in a bachelor 
uncle, a Mr. Perey Ashton, who, looking upon 
his sister-in-law as a weak fool, and his nieces 
as romantic simpletons, was constantly taking 
them to task upon the subject; the old gen- 
tleman estimating in its a sa light the con- 
duct of these idlers, from having, half a century 
previously, occupied himself in a similar disre- 
putable manner. 
A BEAU OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


Mr. Perey Ashton was a small man, very erect, and 
with a head so bald that his very large organs of self- 
esteem and combativeness stood out in alarming relief. 
He was a very fair man naturally, and the few hairs 
Time had not thought it worth his while to steal, were, 
like his eye-brows and eye-lashes, snowy white ; his eyes 
were of the lightest blue, and of a keen phosphoric bright- 
ness ; his teeth beautifully white, and even his hands soft, 
fair, and taper as the most delicate lady's, and kept with 
anicety almost feminine in its precision; for unless the 
half-moon of each pink and filbert nail was clearly defined, 
old Percy Ashton was in a perfect fidget. 

In his dress he was as particular as in his person; no 
speck of dust or mud was ever seen on his black dress- 
coat of superfine cloth, his pantaloons—for he scorned 
trousers—or his glistening shoes. His linen seemed 
as if it had been got up by the fairies, so fine, so white, 
so clear! and the plaits of his frilled shirt and small 
ruffles so even and minute. 

He was very proud of a fine leg, and a small and beau- 
tiful foot ; and with the singular whiteness of his face and 
hands, his snowy linen, and exquisite neatness and clean- 
liness, his brilliant brooch and ring, and his very courtly 
and aristocratic bearing, no one could pass him unnoticed, 
or fail to regret that so very few specimens remain of the 
London Gentleman of the Old School. 


He was a constant visitor at the little villa, 
and a great favourite with his pretty nieces, 
Penelope, Blanche, and Isabel; each of whom 
had respectively for cavalier, Bernard Brydges, 
Trevor Templeton, and Captain Beresford. Al- 
though extremely assiduous in flirtation, none 
of these gentlemen are in any degree earnest in 
their attentions ; yet each poor girl fancies that 
her young affections are ardently reciprocated 
by her pseudo lover, and firmly believes that 
the all important “ proposal” is only deferred 
on account of some temporary obstacle. 

Bernard Brydges is a young man of prepos- 


sessing exterior, fascinating manners, small 
means, and no expectations. Trevor Templeton, 
an undergraduate at Oxford—though a very bad 
specimen of his class—resembles Brydges in 
several respects, but has the additional advan- 
tage of a wealthy uncle with a daughter and a 
rich advowson, both, from his earliest youth, 
destined for himself. 

Beresford, depicted with the ordinary con- 
ventional characteristics of that class of army 
men who have no intention of seeing service, 
is, besides, a litterateur in a small way, with an 
opinion of himself by no means justified by his 
successes as an author. 

All three are vain, selfish, and unprincipled 
to a degree; caring little what pain they may 
inflict on such Satins maidens as may fall in 
their way, so long as they amuse themselves, 
and add to the boasted number of their victims. 

Old Percy, well aware of the danger his fair 
protegées are daily incurring, cautions them and 
their mother as to their conduct at a ball, and 
at the same time takes occasion to inveigh 
strongly against that ungraceful and “ odious 
mixture of a jig and a hug, the polka”—a 
dance now happily all but banished, by the good 
sense of the community, to third-rate coteries 
and casinos. Percy Ashton loquitur— 

THE POLKA. 

At the last ball I went to—a fancy ball—a powdered 
beau, of George the Second’s time, was polking with a 
pretty Swiss peasant with braided black hair, and a bunch 
of scarlet flowers in her bosom: her black hair was pow- 
dered, too, before the end of the polka; and on his white 
satin waistcoat, embroidered with gold, the print of her 
scarlet flowers was taken as by transfer. I leave you to 
judge what sort of a dance that must have been. How 
the lady’s and gentleman’s heads must have come 
ther, and how close must have been the contact to leave 
on his breast the print of the flowers in hers! Oh, it’s 
odious! it’s degrading! it’s indecent even! and worse still, 
it’s vulgar, ugly, inelegant! A girl never looks so awk- 
wark—never seems so little--as when she’s being j 
along in the hideous innovation on all our national feel- 
ings—I will not say prejudices. In England, too, it’s so 
badly done; such a clumsy e: ration, such a carica- 
ture! Oh, I’ve no patience with it! It has been re-~ 
marked, that since the polka came into fashion matrimony 
has gone out. Spinsters are alarmingly on the increase, 
and I don’t wonder at it. As the cleverest woman I know 
said to me at that same ball—“The girls of the present 
day begin where we used to eave off,” i.e. with an em- 
brace. The severest thing that has been said yet.” 

“Well,” said Isabel, “ft quite agree with uncle Percy, 
and that is the reason I never will dance the polka.” 

The authoress is especially severe against 
this dance, and, on another occasion, ob- 
serves— 

“I do believe that odious polka has put the finishing 
stroke to woman’s influence and man’s reverence for the 
sex. It has broken down the wild, sweet-briery fence it 
is so much to beauty’s interest to keep unimpaired. It 
throws her, a cheap burthen, into the arms of a succession 
of supercilious puppies ; and it is so very inelegant a dance, 
that she loses caste, not only with her partner, but with 
all the men, who look on to sneer, but not to admire.” 

“Well, it is a vulgar, ao dance enough, and such a 
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bore, I don’t care how soon it goes out. I’m no very 
devoted squire of dames, and really I do not wish to carry 
a heavy girl in a sort of half-jig, half-hug, with her head 
on my shoulder, and then be expected to follow it up, aux 
petits soins, for ever after, till the day of my death, or 


' 


marriage—much the same thing! 

One George Addington, a banker, with a 
reputed half million at his disposal, is a candi- 
date, of a far different kind from the men 
already described, for the hand of the beautiful 


Penelope. 

Cold, formal, methodical, precise, he encloses 
in a plain matter-of-fact letter to the mother ; 
one as business-like and matter-of-fact to the 


young lady. 

Mother and uncle are thrown into ecstasies, 
and are amazed that Penelope can hesitate for 
a moment to become the fiancée of such a man. 
She begs for two days’ respite; and if by that 
time her Bernard does not offer to share with 
her the hovel she is so eager to inhabit, she 
professes herself ready to be immolated at the 
altar, to Mammon. 

Her sisters take care to impart to Brydges 
the state of affairs, nothing doubting but that a 
hint on the subject will be sure to produce an 
offer. It draws forth the following historiette. 


LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 

“ Ah, sweet Miss Blanche, these things do very well in 
books and dreams ; but, trust me, a a Swiss cottage, 
with its fragrant porch, and festooned by varied creepers, 
close to London, or some fashionable watering-place, with 
good society, and plenty,a double coach-house, and a con- 
servatory in short,a ‘cottage of gentility’ is pleasant 
enough for a ‘ honeymoon,’ that is the only sort of cot- 
tage in which love—the love of a certain class—can con- 
descend to dwell. It has been often tried, and is always 
a miserable failure. The love that would last through 
life, when properly supported and varied by society, ele- 
gant pleasures, change, travel, and all the accessories of 
wealth, left to its own unaided resourcees, soon exhausts 
them, 

* Fancy a couple—of our own class, we will say. The 
man acts a tolerable figure in society on two or three hun- 
dred a-year ; the lady is a fortune in herself: but she has 
no money. They love—they marry. He infringes a 
little on his mall capital for the wedding tour, and to 
furnish a cottage where they are to realise the Eden of the 
poets. Their expenses leave them just £200 a-year. 

** They begin with her maid, a common servant, and a 
man. He cannot groom his horse himself; he cannot do 
without a man. They get a little pony-chaise, and he 
makes a great sacrifice to Love, and puts his mare in the 
chaise, and drives his pretty bride about the pretty 
country. They are in a new scene, far from old family 
associations and hereditary respectability. 

“* After a few weeks, bills come pouring in, The brides- 
maid has been housekeeper; the husband, alarmed, adds 
up the bills. Two hundred a-year is £4 a-week: they 
have been living at the rate of £10. 

“To pay his debts (and his tradesmen will not wait), he 
must already infringe still further on his capital. They 
take counsei together—not, alas! sweet counsel, for such 
counsel is most bitter. 

“ Lisette, with her long ringlets, and longer tongue— 
her trim waist and neat hands—her £20 a-year wages— 
and her frightful waste and perquisites—Lisette must go. 
The bride weeps; she cannot dress her own hair—she 
cannot wait on herself; but she is a woman, and there- 
fore ready for sacrifice, and Lisette goes. 
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“ This is not enough ; the groom, a little later, he’must 
go—the mare must go. Summer is gone. The flowers 
are gone. Pas;“on is gone; reality and the maid of all 
work remain! a wretched cook; but their only one! 
Cold mutton is a great disenchanter. The British plate 
they were so proud of, proves that ‘all that’s bright must 
fade.’ 


** Winter closes in—the country is cold—coals are dear, 
and must be economised. Christmas, dull and rainy, 
comes — with ‘The compliments of the season,’ in the 
shape of bills almost forgotten. His trousseau—some 
items of hers unpaid for. Then comes estrangement, 
mutual recrimination, indifference, and at last, perhaps, 
even hate.” 

* s * * 

The girls a a look that said—** Poor Penelope! 

He will never offer her the cottage she wants.” 


Penelope redeems her pledge, and then ac- 
cepts the little plebeian banker at an interview 
specially appointed for the purpose. 


THE LOVER ACCEPTED. 

“Your correspondence with my mother has informed 
me that you have done me the honour of selecting me to 
be your wife, and my reflections on the preference you 
have shewn me have led me frankly to accept your 
generous proposals. I cannot say that I feel at all 
worthy of the distinction of being selected from among s0 
many fairer, more gifted, and more richly endowed in 
every way, to be the partner of your fortune and the 
mistress of your establishment ; but I shall feel proud to 
be the wife of one so good and noble; and henceforth my 
chief study will be to make myself worthy of the honour 
you have done me!” 

Had Mr. Addington been more experienced in woman- 
kind, he would have known that this kind, fluent, and 
amiable language was not that of a fond, weak woman's 
heart, but of a clever woman's head. There was none of 
the faltering confusion, the fascinating tautology, the 
fearful joy—the fear, the shame, the bliss, almost painful 
in its intensity—‘ the thoughts too deep for utterance— 
the feelings all too delicate for words.” Mr. Addington 
was far too much in love (all banker as he was) to havea 
notion at that moment, except of his own rapture and his 
bride’s condescension. 

He tried to take the hand she extended to him; he 
tried to speak his gratitude; but he was far too much 
overcome for eloquence ; and so, after exclaiming— 

* Oh! Miss Ashton! I—you—all the honour—forgive 
me. I have loved you so long—in secret—so very long, 
so very fondly—_I—t ‘ 

He hastily took out his handkerchief, buried his face in 
it, and burst into tears. 

Penelope felt very uncomfortable—touched she cer- 
tainly was—but ashamed, too, of feeling so little when the 
man she had accepted as a husband felt so much. 

With his handkerchief still to his face, he rose and went 
to the window, and for some minutes Penelope could see, 
by the heaving of his breast, as she stole a view of him, 
en profile, that he was mastering great emotion. 

“* He is to be my husband,” she thought, “and _there- 
fore I must act as if I loved him; and perhaps what is 
at first assumed may become real! Ah! how would it be 
if— Oh, Bernard! but I must not, will not be so weak, 
so wicked! alas! I will give my heart with my hand: 
at least, I will so strive to do so, that I shall not seem 4 
hypocrite—to my God!” 

Addington’s fortune exceeds £7000 a-year, 
half of which he professes himself ready to 
setttle on the “ Bride Elect,” together with 
£500 per annum pin-money ! 

Miss Ashton, in her new character, receives 
an invitation to pass a few weeks with the 
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THE BRIDE ELECT. 


mother of her “ futur,” a pragmatical, disagree- 
able, rheumatic old woman, whose thoughts 
and affections are entirely centered in her son. 

During her stay at Addington Lodge, a few 
miles from Brighton, Penelope discovers that 
Bernard Brydges, between whom and herself 
all communication has recently ceased, is re- 
siding at Brighton. She contrives, and ob- 
tains, more than one interview with the man 
who still holds undivided possession of her 
heart, hoping that she may yet induce him to 
aid her in escaping from a fate, in spite of its 
brilliancy becoming more odious the nearer it 
approaches. 

She could bear that Bernard should know she was 
going to marry Mr. Addington: she could not endure 
the thought that he should fancy she loved him. She 
wished to be embalmed in his memory as a victim: she 
could not tolerate the thought of figuring there as the 
ne a prosperous, affectionate wife of a middle-aged 


And yet, how could she undeceive him? Had he not 
seen her weeping by Mr. Addington’s side, his arm round 
her waist, her head on his shoulder. What agony she 
felt at the idea that he would never believe that she had 
sacrificed herself ! 

It soon transpires, however, that Brydges’ 
real object in haunting the same part of the 
country as his poor inamorata is not, alas! 
his love for her, but a strong affection he has 
lately conceived for the shekels of Miss Adding- 
ton, a spinster of mature age, frivolous dispo- 
sition, and very small personal attractions, but 
with a reputed fortune of £70,000. He con- 
trives to obtain an introduction to the mother, 
and an invitation to the same house in which 
Penelope is staying. Poor Miss Ashton sud- 
denly misinterprets the vile deceiver’s motives. 
One day, looking from her window— 


MISTAKEN MOTIVES. 


She saw Dora ridiculously overdressed, and assuming 
the most jaunty coquetry of manner, sporting about the 
lawn and along the shrubberies with Remnant Brydges : 
she was followed by a little snow-white French poodle that 
Penelope had never seen before, and- which her jealous 

suggested Bernard had perhaps given; but as she 
dressed herself in a new and elegant costume, and as the 
glass reflected her cheeks flushed with emotion, her eyes 
full of passionate fire, her form so proud and so perfect, 
and the beauty over which love shed a lustre love alone 
can shed, she contrasted her own exquisite grace and 
beauty with the little unshapen form, gaudy attire, 
saudy hair, weak eyes, and quaint absurdity of the figure 
ambling by Bernard’s side, and she felt ashamed of her 
own momentary jealousy. 
_ Had she, in weighing herself and Dora in the scale, 
just put in seventy thousand pounds on Dora's side—that 
sum in which Bernard Brydges’ whole soul is in reality 
en up—how different would her deduction have 


“Poor, dear Bernard! how he must love me! to tole- 
rate her and her odious advances—miserable attempt at 
yaya and wearisome affectations, for my sake! But 
rag on my side, what have I not endured for him? 
ge alas! how is it all to end? I must understand 
= scheme : I cannot play this part much longer; but, 

any rate, I must be all kindness to-night, for what a 
Penance has he not endured for me to-day.” 


Various notes are interchanged, Penelope 
being eager to fathom Brydges’ meaning, while 
he is only anxious to lull her suspicions till he 
can elope with the “ fortune” that has awakened 
his cupidity. 

One of these epistles to Bernard Brydges, 
in Penelope’s hand, is at last discovered, and 
causes a frightful catastrophe. The unlucky 
missive insisted on a meeting and an explana- 
tion early the following —- Miss Ash- 
ton appointed the place, and she had deter- 
mined to impart to her quondam admirer her 
resolution to break off the match with Mr. 
Addington; and to insist on Bernard’s leaving 
her for ever, unless he chose to accept the sa- 
crifice she was so eager to make, and to elope 
with her himself. 

Bernard Brydges had, however, arranged a 
meeting of much more importance in his eyes. 
Mr. Addington and his mother came to the 
trysting place instead. 


THE ECLAIRCISSEMENT. 


It was a summer-house that overlooked the road to 
London. She waited for some time in miserable anxiety 
and impatience, and Bernard Brydges did not come. She 
began to fear he had deceived her. 

Burning shame dyed her cheeks; anger and despair 
lighted her eyes, and fired her breast. She was about to 
leave the spot, when the sound of carriage-wheels in the 
road beneath attracted her attention: a post-chaise and 
four dashed by; the blinds were drawn down; but one 
was suddenly raised, and the face of Dora looked up at 
the summer-house. Yes, Dora waved her hand trium- 
phantly to the Bride Elect. Bernard Brydges shrank 
back in the carriage, and hastily pulled down the blind. 
Penelope did not see his face, but she did see his hand, 
his white kid glove proclaiming the bridegroom! Oh, 
there was not a doubt, not a miserable doubt left. He 
had been trifling with her; keeping her quiet ; making a 
tool of her; his sole object being that miserable half-wit- 
ted heiress !—no, no, there could be no doubt! Hannah 
is in the rumble with some jeering valet, and both look 
up, and both laugh: yes, she sees them both laugh, as, 
fixed like a statue of Despair, her hair streaming in the 
damp morning air, her form rigid, her lips and cheeks 
marble-white, and her hands tightly pressed upon her 
tortured bosom, she stands at the entrance of that bower, 
still looking wildly after the carriage and four, round 
which rise such clouds of dust—emblems, as Bernard 
thinks, and whispers to the enraptured Dora, of what he 
would compel her brother to come down with. 

Slowly Penelope turns with shivering horror, and pre- 
pares to leave the spot: as she does so, she utters a faint 
cry, for the first objects that meet her eye are Mr. Ad- 
dington and his mother! 

She sees in a moment that they know all. 

He is ghastly pale, but stern and haughty, and, in his 
just indignation, he looks almost dignified. In his hands 
he holds—Oh God! yes, it is her own note! 

He held it out to her. She tried to take it, but a sharp 
ery burst from her lips; her eyes flashed wildly; all her 
features worked; her limbs became convulsed; she at- 
tempted to speak, but could not articulate: presently her 
knees shook, her arms dropped, and she fell heavily on 
the ground. 

Mr. and Mrs. Addington looked at each other: they 
knew not what to do. 

“Do not touch her! Do not condescend to touch her, 
reptile that she is,” said Mrs. Addington : “I will go and 
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send some of the servants to carry her, not to our house, 
but to the—” 

“No, no, mother, in this state—cruel, treacherous, and 
base as she has been—I cannot leave her! And remember 
we have had no explanation of her wishing to meet him. 
You wronged her cruelly once, dear mother. How can 
we tell what account she may be able to give of this mys- 
tery?” 

“* Ah, my poor, poor George, it was conscience that 
smote her to the ground when she saw you. She was 
there to meet him. She saw him as we did, wretch, for- 
tune-hunter, beggar that he is, elope with your poor, 
deceived, unhappy sister. She was about to return, 
broken-hearted, no doubt, but ready to bestow that 
broken heart on you, when the sight of her own vile note 
in your hand overcame even her treachery: her impru- 
dence and her own conscience struck her down at your 
feet. This is the true state of the case, my poor, poor 
boy! and you have only to thank heaven for an escape 
which to me seems like a miracle vouchsafed to save 
you. 

The poor girl, after a terrible illness, reco- 
vers her health, but her reason has fled for 
ever. Brydges finds that his wife’s fortune is 
not, as he or | anticipated, at her sole dis- 
posal, but entirely dependent on the will of her 
brother, who generously allows the newly-mar- 
ried couple 200/. a month, to be paid to her so 
a as they lived happily together; but to be 
paid to her alone if a separation should at any 
time take place between them. 

We shall leave our readers to discover for 
themselves the histories of Isabel and Blanche, 
together with the fate of their two graceless 
lovers; merely adding, that the respectable 
banker unites himself and his fortune to the 
amiable daughter of a poor clergyman, the 
poor girl having long secretly entertained a 
passion for him. 

The novel is written in an amusing style, 
though here and there we detect errors, not 
unfrequent in works of the class to which this 
pertains. 

The more prominent attributes of the male 
characters, in order that they may appear more 
striking, are overdrawn, and the language they 
are now and then made to utter, is such as could 
never in reality have been used by gentlemen. 

Imagine for a moment any Oxford man 
above the rank of a college “scout,” accost- 
ing the young lady to whom he is presumed to 
be paying his addresses, in such insulting words 
as these— 

“Tsay, Blanche, what’s the matter with Pen? Has 
Bernard Bry es moved off? and has the old lady been 
kicking up a shindy? I could have told them Bernard 
was no go !—he’s not made for double harness ; and with 
all his pretence of love and sentiment, tin is his idol; and 
by Jove he’s right—take my word for it.” 

_ Such expressions would hardly be tolerated 
in the servants’ hall. At any rate, no lady 
with English blood in her veins would ever 
admit a second time to her boudoir a brute 
who could demean himself thus grossly. We 
might quote several other passages of a similar 
character, but we shall content ourselves with 
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one: it is an extract from a letter of the same 
Oxford man. 

“T say, old boy, don’t you wish she may get it? The 
old cat keeps aloof, and lets me do much as I like with 
her pretty and playful little kitten: she—the old puss— 
is all patte de velours now ; but I suspect no mouse ever 
had a sharper run for his life than I shall have for my 
liberty, when she discovers that I don’t mean to let her 
and he~ daughter ‘walk into’ me and my good living: 
what fangs and claws then, old boy: won't it be glorious 
sport ?” 

There are, however, other, perhaps some- 
what more yenial, errors, which should also be 
sedulously avoided on future occasions; since 
they can only be attributable to the ignorance of 
the writer or the carelessness of the printer’s 
“ reader.” 

The authoress in her dedication to her bro- 
ther professes “a truly feminine reverence for 
his finished scholarship, &c. &c.” We think it 
would not be amiss were she, the next time she 
publishes, to submit her proof-sheets to that 
gentleman’s critical eye. Her readers then 
would probably be spared such sad blunders 
as these— 

“Tt was pain to give you up, but to give up 
Stultz, Hoby, Verey, et cetera omnisvs (!) 
would be greater pain still.” 

“ Bernard Brydges possessed all the minor 
virtues in perfection. Punctuality, politeness, 
neatness, order, cleanliness, et cetera paribus (/) 

“ L'amour est comme ta petite Verole qui fait 
d’autant plus de mal, qu’. vous prend tard.” 

By the way, in almost every French quo- 

tation, of which there are not a few, the words 
are grossly misspelt, and the accent is either 
omitted or wrongly placed, as in the one just 
cited ; téte & téte is repeatedly spelt tete a tete ; 
menus plaisirs, ménus plaisirs; billets doux, billet 
doux; “c'est &té unparti magnifique,” for c’ était, 
&e. Again, we are informed that a young lady 
is cured of squinting “by the operation (/) 
called strabismus—often a failure, but in this 
instance perfectly successful ;” strabismus 
being in fact the technical term for the de- 
formity, not the remedy! The cure, too, it 
seems, was accomplished by a very clever Italian 
occulist, (sic). In like manner, irate is spelt 
once or twice “irrate;” nil admirari is ren- 
dered “ nil admirare,” &c. 

Captain Beresford, we are repeatedly told, 
is a cornet in the Dragoon Guards: how are 
we to reconcile this anomaly ? 

However, notwithstanding numerous similar 
errors, the intention of the writer is evidently 
pure and good, which is of itself sufficient to 
redeem a host of faults. We trust that the sad 
fate of the “ Bride Elect” may serve to guard 
many a warm and unsuspecting English heart 
against such vain delusive triflers as the 
“men of unmeaning attentions ” here so justly 
denounced. 
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Reuben Medlicott, or the Coming Man. 


By M. W. Savaae, Esq. 3 Vols. 


London: Chapman and Hall. 1852. 


Ir is pleasant to light upon a readable and really 
clever novel ; oe such is Reuben Medlicott, 
despite a little dilution in the second volume, to 
fill up the inexorable Publisher’s three casks, at 
the expense of the quality of the liquor. 

The work is divided into “ Books,” each 
containing an epoch of the hero’s life; an 
arrangement with which we should have been 
by no means disposed to quarrel, if it had not 
let us in, at the beginning of each book, for 
what the author calls “arguments.” These are 
so dull and so out of place, that were we to 
criticise them, we feel sure our criticism would 
be as infallibly skipped, as will be the ar- 

ments themselves. Pass we then at once to 

e story. 

Reuben Medlicott is the only son of a Clergy- 
man, who vegetates in contentment on a vicar- 
age of 300/. a year, near Chichester, a city 
which afterwards exercises an important influ- 
ence on the fate of the son, and which he re- 
presents in Parliament. Here we must enter 
our decided protest against the liberty thus 
taken with real names of real places. Chiches- 
ter is notoriously a burgh wherein the Duke of 
Richmond has some interest: here is delicate 
= in the description of a contested election. 

e cannot help recollecting that “the Whole 
Duty of Man” was once converted into the most 
malignant satire, by writing opposite to each 
vice preached against, the name of a real indi- 
vidual in the parish, notorious for his pecca- 
dilloes in that Fine. So, we apprehend, it would 
not be difficult to point out characters at the 
real Chichester (or indeed in any other 
borough) akin to those who figure in the novel 
at the fictitious city. We do not believe the 
author intended this, but he has laid himself 
open to the imputation. It is far better in such 
cases to invent the names, as well as the facts. 

Reuben’s mother is the daughter of a luck 
pluralist, who is at once Dean of a cathedral, 
incumbent of a good living, and possessor of a 
sinecure in the diocese of Chichester. He is 
an overbearing, dogmatic, yet classically edu- 
cated church dignitary—a Westminster peda- 

ogue, ultimately rewarded with a mitre; and 
is character is ‘well and epigrammatically 
sketched in the novel, where we are told that 
Dean Wyndham bows at the sacred name in 
thecreed, “as ifhe were conferring an honour on 
the Christian Religion.” His daughter is a 
sort of précieuse—very blue, very twaddley, and 
very conceited, more especially in the subject 
of education. She is with difficulty forgiven 
by her stately father for her mésalliance with 
the simple and honest clergyman “with the 
living near Chichester.” 


The vicar, if left to himself, would have 
given his son a plain sensible education, 
but his desires were counteracted by his 
lady wife, who, at an early age, plunges her 
son daily into a sort of Hecate’s bath, com- 

of every branch of human knowledge. 
he boy is represented as possessing great 
talent, great application, and great fondness for 
acquired knowledge ; and thus the raw material 
to be worked on is evidently well adapted for 
the production of “'The Coming Man” of the 
age—the “ gazza ladra” of its intellectual ac- 
quisitions. 

Thanks, however, to the interference of the 
Dean, Reuben is at length sent to a school at 
Hereford—a real name again—where resides a 
wine merchant with the appropriate name of 
Barsac, whose family are intimate friends of the 
lordly dignitary. The man of logwood and 
sloe-juice, who is, of course, a great toady of 
the Dean’s, rejoices in three daughters, who re- 
ceive the soubriquets of Brown Sherry, Dry 
Sherry, and Pale Sherry, but of these young 
ladies “ more hereafter,” as the pedigree inven- 
tors called heralds say in their genealogies. 

A sort of modified system of fagging pre- 
vails at the school to which our hero is con- 
signed, and his master is a boy named Henry 
Winning, a noble, generous character, who 
afterwards exerts some influence on Reuben’s 
destiny. Here isa graphic description of his 
first arrival at the school, which we extract at 
some length, as affording a good specimen of 
the book. 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


Reuben was on his knees unpacking his box of books 
the morning after his arrival, and Winning was standing 
over him, wondering in silence what the be could want 
with so many more volumes than he had ever possessed 
himself. As Reuben placed them one after another on 
the floor, the other stooped and looked at their titles in 
succession. The first was a Latin Grammar, which was 
ee tight; next came a Delectus, also indispensable. 

hen there appeared the Discourses of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

‘The Bodleian in a box,” said Winning: “come, we 
don’t learn that at Finchley ;” and he pitched the Dis- 
courses aside. 

“I read it with my mother,” said Reuben, looking up 
timidly, and colouring. 

«An Arithmetic ?—no harm.” 

** This is the History of France.” 

‘Tt will be no use here,” said Winning : ‘ we only read 
Roman and Grecian History.” 

Reuben coloured again—‘“ It's only to keep up my 
knowledge,” he said: ‘I learned it at home.” 

** And it appears you learned geology at home, too, 
Medlicott. Your mother must be omniscient.—What is 
geology ? pray a me.” 

Winning was holding the book in his hand, turnin 
the pages rather disdainfully, and smiling while he ask 
the question. The smile and expression of ridicule con- 
fused poor Reuben, and he gave a very confused account 
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of the objects of geology, very like one of his mother’s 
precise definitions. 

“It seems much the same as geography,” said the 
elder, “by your account of it. We do not neglect that at 
Finchley ; but of course we have nothing to do with 
any thing but the ancient world—Attica, Asia Minor, the 
Islands in the Ajgean Sea: we learn all about them of 
course.” 

“And nothing about America,” cried Reuben, with 
subdued amazement, “or the British dominions in 
India?” 

“This is not a mercantile school, Medlicott: it’s a 
classical school. We have nothing to do with America or 
India. I suppose they read about India in the East- 
India College. 

‘That's very odd,” said Reuben: “I thought every 

of the world was equally deserving of study.” 

** And perhaps you may be right in the abstract, Med- 
licott,” said Winning, looking intently at his new ac- 
quaintance, and struck at once by his modesty and pre- 
cocious enlargement of views; “but we cannot learn 
every thing at school, or anywhere else. Certain studies 
are appointed here, and it is ro that we shall de- 
vote ourselves to them, not perhaps exclusively, but at 
least so closely, that I can tell you, Medlicott, there is 
not much time to do a great deal besides, unless we could 
m to do without food, sleep, and cricket.” 

“Not much time, I dare say,” said Reuben, “ but you 
admit there is some: when I have a leisure moment I 
suppose I may read any of my books I please.” 

** Under my rule you may.—Now that’s magnanimous, 
is it not ?” said Winning: “for I can tell you, Medlicott, 
there are some men here, who, while I have been quietly 
looking over your motley library, would have weeded it 
without the least compunction, and consigned your French 
History, Botany, and Geology, Veneris marito: do you 
know who that is ?” 

* Vulcan,” replied Reuben, promptly. 

Winning now clapped him good-naturedly on the back, 
called him a promising fellow, only a little too desultory 
in his habits of reading, and ended by telling him that he 
might read what he Iiked, on condition only that he did 
not neglect the business of the school, or defraud himself 
of the time necessary for sleep and exercise. 

** But did you come from Underwood, and bring me no 
letters, m or any thing?” 

“Oh, I quite forgot: Ihave a parcel for you,” said 
os greatly fluttered, and ransacking the bottom of 


x. 

“ Stupid: and why did you not give it to me the first 
—- did? From whom is it ?” 

* From your aunt Winning, of course.” 

* And did she send me nothing else ?” 

“Nothing but a letter.” 

“Do you call that nothing? You are a fine fellow. 
As to the letter, I presume you have lost it : come let me 
try: if it is in the box, I'll soon ferret it out.” 

“ Permit me,” said Reuben, rly but humbly. 

He was uneasy lest Winnin oan discover the silk 
purse, and still more afraid of fis finding the plum-cake, 
which he felt quite ashamed of, and had only carried with 
him out of his affection and respect for old Mrs. Hopkins. 
But Winning was resolved to search for himself, and he 
soon found the letter ; for he tossed about Reuben’s shirts 
and other things without much ceremony, but he lighted 
at the same time, not on the plum-cake, but upon Made- 
moiselle’s little present of the flask of Eau-de-Cologne. 

** What have we got here? he cried, holding it up to 
the light : “eh, what is this? is it wine?” 

* Eau-de-Cologne—a scent,” said poor Reuben, in won- 
derful trepidation. 

“ Oh, a scent is it? Do you know what we do with 
scents at Finchley?” 

“No, ’ said Reuben, 

“Come to the window, and Il shew you what luxurious 
fellows we are.” 





REUBEN MEDLICOTT. 


Winning walked over to the window, followed by 
Reuben, very curious to see the use his friend was going 
to apply the Eau-de-Cologue to. 

The room was on the third story, and there was a 

aved court beneath the window. Winning desired 

Reuben to look at a particular stone, and then holding 
the flask between his finger and thumb, he dropped it 
critically over the spot, where, of course, it was shattered 
in some thousand pieces, sprinkling the court for some 
yards round with that agreeable perfume, to which a 
thousand flowers are said to contribute. 

* Are we not luxurious fellows, eh?—to water our 


” 


pavement with Eau-de-Cologne ! 

Reuben looked extremely chagrined. 

‘* My dear fellow,” said Winning, patting him on the 
back, “the scent is much better there than in your box. 
If the fellows here were to find out that you scented your- 
self, or had scents in your possession, you would never 
hear the end of it. Nowgo and put your things in order: 
I must read my good aunt’s letter. 


An invitation arrives for a ball at the Bar. 
sacs’,and the awkward début of the boy of 
thirteen is well described. Miss Blanche, the 
pale, and the prettiest of “ the Sherries,” takes 
pity upon his awkwardness, and not only dances 
with him, but actually indulges him with a little 
flirtation. More festivities at the Barsacs’ 
follow, which of course ends by our hero fall- 
ing violently in love with “the Pale Sherry,” 
who, somewhat indiscreetly it must be con- 
fessed, requests the belated boy to sit to her for 
his picture. The youth, of course, is in the 
seventh heaven, while the lady, in the words of 
our author, “looks intently into the face of the 
handsome bashful boy, studying its lines and 
features with the license of an artist, to whom 
beauty is only a theory.” 

Novery serious consequences, however, follow 
on this occasion: our hero presents his inamorata 
with an elaborate essay, in the folds of which is 
contained a declaration of honourable love in 
due form. The answer of the young lady is 
unromantic, but sensible. She says she had read 
his literary production with the greatest plea- 
sure, but that the paper enclosed “did not ap- 
pear to her to be as well considered as his other 
essay.” The mystery, however, is soon ex- 
plained, by the interesting Blanche becoming the 
wife of her youthful admirer’s grim old grand- 
father, the pluralist dignitary already mentioned. 
Before, however, this marriage takes place, Reu- 
ben pays a visit to the Dean at Westbury. The 
character of the dictatorial, erudite, meddling 
though not unkindly old man, is well drawn 
out during this sojourn; but at length he takes 
his departure to add another to his pluralist 
comforts, in the shape of the unresisting Blanche, 
who, unlike novel sien, quietly marries the 
old fogey, without making any fuss about 
blighted affections, or young hearts sacrificed 
on the altar of worldly advancement. Reuben 
is left alone in the Rectory, and he determines 
to shew his opening genius by celebrating, in a 
way worthy of both, the marriage of his grand- 
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er. To this end, he gets up a rustic ball in 
og ae barn, and a all the fiddlers 
and pipers within reach to contribute their ser- 
vices. All would have gone well, if Reuben 
had not unluckily taken it into his head to add 
adisplay of fireworks to the other amusements; 
the result of which is, that the poor Dean’s 
stacks of corn and agricultural implements con- 
tribute to illume their master’s hymeneal torch ; 
and thus ends Book the Second of our hero’s 
adventures. 

Reuben returns to his father’s vicarage, and 
finds an odious apothecary of the village, named 
Pigwidgeon, and his still more odious son, daily 
visitors there, especially at the family dinner- 
hour. These personages would be hardly worth 
alluding to, but that the younger Pigwidgeon 
afterwards actually contests with our hero the 
representation of Chichester in Parliament. 
Alas for our glorious constitution, when the 
improbability is not considered too great, even 
for a novel, that a “village near Chichester” 
(of course we except Goodwood) should furnish 
no less than two aspirants for the honour of re- 
presenting the city in Parliament. 

At the age of nineteen, Reuben proceeds to 
Cambridge, with the full belief, on the part of 
his acquaintance, that he had nearly all human 
knowledge at his finger ends. He discourses 
of divinity with divines, of farming with farm- 
ers, and of metaphysics with his mother: he had 
already laid the foundation, in local celebrity, 
of a reputation as a talker of the first magnitude. 
Mathematics and the exact sciences were not 
the food best suited for the digestion of such a 
mind; and the Union Debating Society, which 
has indeed, in its day, fledged the young wings 
of one or two of our statesmen, such as Macau- 
lay and Charles Buller, but has played the part 
of Dedalus to more, afforded a congenial field 
to our aspirant. He now alarms the old Dean, 
by announcing his determination to elect the 
Bar as his future profession, and the dignitary 
actually catches his grandson studying Black- 
stone instead of Newton. A decanal scolding 
soon dissipates these views, and the delighted 
grandsire finishes by inviting Reuben to a very 
jovial dinner at his hotel, where he meets his 
former love, and now step-grandmama. Here 
18 a specimen, a la Boswell, of the Dean’s table- 
talk, which, if our hero had attended to, he 
would not have fallen into the errors of his fu- 
ture life, : 


ELOQUENCE AND BARBARISM. 


“Fall men,” he said, “are seldom fluent. They are elo- 
quent, but eloquence and fluency are different things. Young 
men discourse fluently in proportion to their ignorance, 
not to their knowledge, of a subject. There is no more 
Worthless or more dangerous acquirement than eloquence 
in the vulgar sense of the word. Bruce remarked of the 
Abyssinians, ‘that they were all orators, as indeed,’ he 
adds, ‘are most barbarians.’ The observation is extremely 


applicable to an unfortunate country not a thousand miles 
off, with which we are very closely connected. I have 
always thought the great misfortune of that country was, 
that when the family of the Shallows settled there, the 
family of Master Silence did not accompany them.” 
Notwithstanding, however, the excellent ad 

vice of his venerable relative, Reuben entertains 
conscientious objections to the Church; and 
these are cherished by the conduct of his aunt, 
a Mrs. Mountjoy, another — of the 
Dean’s, and a rich widow. This lady takes up 
her residence in London, and allows her nephew 
not only the free run of her house, but an almost 
unlimited carte blanche to fill it with what 
company he pleases. These consist of some of 
his Cambridge chums, and his quondam fag- 
master Winning, now a rising young barrister, 
living in the Temple, in a room which was “li- 
terally a hollow cube full of books and papers, 
the ceiling being the only side not covered by 
them.” The following visit to “the cube” is 
clever, though we doubt whether the men of 
eminence at the bar have adopted quite such a 
method of gaining or securing business. 


HOW TO TREAT ATTORNEYS. 

Reuben and Primrose walked towards the city, through 
as thick a fog as encompassed A‘neas when he visited 
Carthage. When they had got as far as the Temple, the 
darkness was actually Cimmerian ; so they abandoned 
their purpose, but thought they might as well call upon 
Winning. 

‘If it were not for the fog,” said Winning, ‘I should 
say I was glad to see you.” 

‘* Suppose a bill payable at sight were dishonoured on a 
day like this, could an action be maintained?” asked 
Primrose. 

** By the custom of London, I suppose it could;” said 
Winning, groping about in the obscurity for chairs to ac- 
commodate his friends. He then stirred up his fire, which 
made the geography of his chambers rather more distin- 
guishable than before. 

Winning, as we have stated, had all the qualities for 
the bar on which Dean Wyndham had expatiated—the 
head, the lungs, the stomach ; and Reuben and Primrose 
now had a proof, while they sat with him, that he pos- 
sessed the element of bulldoggism also; for an attorney 
happened to call who had neglected to prepare some im- 
portant proofs which had been advised by Winning, and 
the latter gave him such a rating, that Reuben and Brim. 
rose concluded there must necessarily be an end to all 
professional connection between them. 

“On the contrary,” said Winning, ‘he will send me 
more business than ever. This ismy way of entertaining 
the attorneys.” 

“Upon my word,” said Reuben, “it costs much less 
than entertaining them at dinner.” 


His kind and liberal aunt provides every 
luxurious appliance to further his studies: a 
library, an arm-chair with an apparatus to sup- 
port books, a table with a desk, and a taller one 
to read standing, a revolving book-case, and a 
“charming dressing-gown and slippers of black 
velvet,” all combine to make up the hot-bed 
on which is to be reared to maturity this pro- 
mising plant. Being so much choyé, and 
moreover himself dispensing the dinner invita- 
tions, he becomes a talker of the first water, 
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and, something more, a very Protectionist of 
private society, imposing a prohibitory duty 
upon every colloquial commodity not of his 
own production, and that “had a good deal in 
it of what made Coleridge so remarkable : his 
talk was a sort of sparkling mist: the majority 
applauded, but nobody understood.” En pas- 
sant, we may observe that we honour the cou- 
rage of our author in this little backhanded slap 
at that most overrated mystifier,* whom it has 
hitherto been the fashion to extol as one of the 
gods of British literature. ’ 

The following description of his talk is pointed 
and clever, and constitutes a cap that will fit 
many a living model. 


THE MYSTIC. 


You knew what he was talking about, but never could 
tell exactly what he was saying about it. If there was a 
meaning, it was beyond the depth of the expertest divers ; 
but for that very reason it was presumed to be a pearl. 
He was particularly given to illustration, and his similes, 
metaphors, quotations, and anecdotes (of which, as we 
have seen, he had a bank of his own where his credit was 
unlimited), were very pleasing and pretty in themselves, 
but what they illustrated was a difficult thing to find out. 
In short, it was just the kind of woo to wrap all 
sorts of absurdities, paradoxes, and delusions in: it cap- 
tivated visionaries, it delighted enthusiasts, it charmed 
mountebanks, it won the hearts of women especially. It 
was just the ———— Exeter Hall, the Dublin Rotunda, 
or the Caledonian Chapel: it would never have answered 
for the bar, the House, or even for the pulpit of a quiet 
unfanatical parish. 

This gift of eloquence is still more cherished 
by lessons which he now takes from a professor 
of rhetoric, and it is not long before an occasion 

resents itself to put them in practice. The 

ean had been more distinguished than any 
other dignitary of the church for the violence 
of his philippics against the emancipation of the 
Catholics, and this, it was thought, would ulti- 
mately secure him the long-coveted mitre from a 
ministry so staunch in support of the Protestant 
constitution as England was then blessed with. 
Unpleasant rumours, however, were abroad that 
concessions were about to be made, either to rea- 
son or clamour, and that there were not wanting 
eminent churchmen who were ready on this 

uestion to wheel about with the government. 

euben could not fora moment believe that 
his venerated grandfather was to be numbered 
with such traitors, and accordingly he commit- 
ted the youthful and pardonable mistake of 
believing that there was still such a thing as 
principle in the world, or at least that Astrea 
still lingered amongst the bulwarks of the En- 
glish Church. A sort of Penenden-Heath 
meeting, to avert the meditated destruction of 
our Protestant constitution, was convoked to 
meet at Chichester. Now was an opportunity 





* Our modesty compels us to abandon to our contribu- 
WOR whole honour of this original discovery.—Ed. 
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for the “‘ coming man” to “come out,” and he 
was nothing loth to avail himself of it. A 
Peer is procured to fill the chair ; squires and 
parsons throng in crowds to the good work, 
Our hero appears on the platform, with parted 
hair, and blooming bouquet, and white kid 
gloves; and the enthusiasm with which he 
is received would have abashed any one of 
less assurance and more modesty. The grand 
hit, however, of his speech was his portrait of 
a certain renegade divine, whom, in falling from 
his once high position of a Protestant lumi- 
nary, the orator compares to Milton’s Fiend. 
Scarcely had the last peal of applause rung on 
his delighted ear, than a letter is put into the 
orator’s hands, announcing that his grandfather 
has just had conferred upon him “ the Bishopric 
of Shrewsbury” as the price of his fall from 
the sky, and of his Erastian apostasy from the 
Protestant cause. 

“ Here is a pretty kettle of fish!” exclaims 
the more homely eloquence of Reuben’s 
father, at this most astounding intelligence: 
and a pretty kettle of fish it indeed turns out; 
for Reuben’s speech, duly pointed by the ma- 
lignancy of the newspapers, produces a quarrel 
between the new prelate and his uncompromis- 
ing grandson, which lasts almost to the term 
of their mutual existence. After this, all hope 
vanishes of being provided for in the church 
through his grandfather; and Reuben deter- 
mines, in his twenty-fifth year, to try the bar. 
With a view of qualifying himself for this, he 
masters, in an incredibly short space of time, 
the State Trials, Montesquieu, Bentham, Vattel, 
Grotius, and the Code Napoleon! On the 
eve of his “ call,” he publishes a pamphlet onthe 
Codification of the English Law, besides seve- 
ral other productions. These publications pro- 
cure him an introduction to a bookseller named 
Trevor, who introduces him to a proctor, aptly 
enough named Reynard, and an attorney, whose 
name of Fox was probably quite as little a mis- 
nomer. 

He is now diverted from a profession that 
would have led him to fame and fortune, by 
every passing opportunity that seemed likely to 
make him notorious. He enters warmly into 
the wrongs of Poland, subscribes £50 to the 
very questionable cause of its natives, and is 
persuaded to move a resolution at the next 
public esting to be held on their behalf. In 
the neighbourhood of Chichester a very general 
impression prevails that our hero is to be the 
man who is to compel Russia and Austria to 
disgorge their several shares of the plunder of 
unhappy Poland. Of all his friends and rela- 
tions, the good old vicar thinks the most sen- 
sibly on this occasion. 


He wanted to know what Reuben had to do with the 
Poles. Mrs. Medlicott said he might as well ask what he 
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had to do with the Protestants. The Vicar shrugged his 
shoulders, and wished, with considerable bitterness, Reu- 
ben would let both Poles and Protestants alone, and at- 


tend to his profession. 


Reuben’s Polish speech of course makes a 

t sensation, more especially as several of 

the townsfolk of Chichester came expressly to 
London to listen to it. 

“Let the Czar answer that—if he can!” 
cries an admirer, at the end of a passage in 
which Reuben had put the European despots 
ina logical difficulty : and, thus encouraged, our 
orator pours forth so copious a stream of elo- 

uence, with so a proposa prepare about the 

shriek of freedom at the fall of Kosciusco, that 
the audience positively howl with applause. 
There is here a good deal of quiet and exqui- 
sitely-managed satire upon the propensity of 
John Bull to expend his blood and treasure in 
fighting the battles of ungrateful foreigners; a 
mistake, however, which we scarcely think 
they are very likely to commit, after the crown- 
ing insult flung at the British nation on the 
recent occasion of the funeral of our glori- 
ous Duke, by the ungrateful despotism of 
Austria; a despotism which the hero had, 
alas! fought so bravely to rivet on the fairest 
portions of unhappy Italy ! 

The loudest panegyrist of Reuben’s eloquence 
was Mr. Reynard, the attorney ; but—it is sig- 
nificantly observed—he sent the orator no brief 
the next day: other solicitors, also, began to 
fight shy of him after his demonstration on 
behalf of the Poles. 

These men, however, put some law-bookmak- 
ing in the way of the young aspirant, by which 
he soon nets the fabulous sum of five hundred 
pounds. This, produces nothing but disgust to 
our most unreasonable genius, and he soon vows 
he will drudge no more for the law-booksellers. 
A few guineas, however, come in from attor- 
neys to make him amends; and in the third 
year of his practice he is represented as actu- 
ally making a thousand pounds! When will 
novel writers cease to impose upon the British 
public? Probability ought to be preserved, 
even ina novel; but where is the probability 
—we had almost said possibility—of a youn 
barrister, under thirty, making a taimnai 
pounds in the third year of his career? How- 
ever, here is a word of warning which may 
profit others than those who are gaining a 
thousand a-year. 

_ “ Reuben lost one attorney by not keeping 
time; another, by not keeping to his instruc- 
tions; a third, by not keeping to himself the 
contempt he entertained for the formalities and 
peculiarities of the profession.” 

_Amongst the county visitors who come to 
visit London expressly to hear Reuben’s last 
public speech is a young Quakeress, the daugh- 


ter of his quondam schoolmistress. This young 
woman our hero marries; and this is decidedly 
the most improbable, and the worst-managed 
part of the story. Of lowly birth, not pos- 
sessed of any extraordinary talents, and endowed 
with the most unquakerlike propensity for always 
bursting into uncontrollable laughter on every 
trivial occasion, short, stumpy (trapue is the 
more appropriate French word), and not hand- 
some; such is the mate with whom, by a gross 
violation of all probability, our author makes 
his handsome, accomplished, and ambitious 
hero fall violently in love. We suspect, how- 
ever, that this was done as an excuse to connect 
him with the Quaker-fraternity, and thus to 
make less improbable the subsequent events of 
the novel; and we certainly owe a good scene 
or two to that connection. The Bishop of 
Shrewsbury had published a virulent attack on 
the drab-coated fraternity, and a Quaker book- 
seller, named Harvey (ever a fast friend of 
Reuben’s), had persuaded him to inditea reply. 
The prelate himself drives up to the bookseller’s 
in his one-steed carriage, in order to procure a 
copy, and, pushing his way into the shop, thus 
addresses — 
THE BIPLIOPOLIST. 

** You have published an attack upon me: I want to 
see it.” 

** What is thy name, friend ?” 

“ The Bishop of Shrewsbury, Doctor Wyndham,” was 
the reply, given very drily and impatiently. 

* This is the work thou alludest to, friend Wyndham ; 
but thou must permit me to observe, that the book is not 
an attack upon thee, but a reply to thy attack upon us.” 

** Who is the writer ?”’ 

** Thou mayest not be informed friend.” 

“T put my name to my tract.” 

‘** Thou wert free to publish thy observations with thy 
name, or without thy name, at thy pleasure, friend.” 

* You took a long time to answer my observations.” ~ 

** Peradventure, friend Wyndham, thou wilt take a 
— time to answer ours.” 

he Bishop put down his shilling, disdaining to bandy 
more words with the bookseller, and, returning to the 
coach, drove off. 

In the third volume we are introduced to a 
most worthy tobacconist at Chichester, named 
Matthew Cox. This character is shewn to the 
life, but we have not space for extracts. He is 
persuaded by Alderman Broad, a most enthu- 
siastic friend and admirer of Reuben, to form 
one of a deputation to solicit, for their ancient 
city, the honour of having it represented in 
Parliament by so great a genius as our hero. 
Reuben’s reception in London ofthis deputa- 
tion is quite in character, and admirably de- 
scribed : here is his dress. 


A light-brown body-coat, with gilt buttons, white 
waistcoat, light drab or pearl-coloured trousers, and a 
blue silk cravat; all rather flowing and ample, as if his 
taste for looseness and prolixity had extended from his 
mind to his apparel. A gold watch-chain with a bunch of 
seals hung from his fob ; and a superb cluster of flowers, 
such as were then in season, completed, as usual, the decora- 
tion of his person. 
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Thus prepared, he addressed the deputation 
for two hours ; but the author forbears to in- 
flict such a speech on his readers: the descrip- 
tion of its “ heads” is well imagined :— 

THE RECEPTION OF THE DEPUTATION. 

He knew Mr. Trevor was anxious about the law of 
copyright ; he expatiated accordingly for ten minutes on 
that subject. To please Isaac Hopkins, he was prolix on 
temperance for a quarter of an hour. To gratify the 
Proctor, he went to an unnecessary length into the abuses 
of the common law ; and then, to compensate the Attor- 
ney, he held forth with equal superfluity upon the reform 
of the ecclesiastical courts: after all which he unluckily 
caught the fanatical eye of Friend Wilson, who was the 
president of a Peace Society ; and his ideas rushing forth- 
with into that new train, off he went at a tangent, dash- 
ing into the Horse Guards, demolishing the army esti- 
mates, and inveighing against iron and saltpetre, very 
much in the belligerent strain of Mr. Cobden at the pre- 
sent day, and nothing daunted by the presence of Captain 
Shunfield, who, to do him justice, took the assault upon 
the profession of arms in the utmost good humour, though 
the old Quakeresses were afraid he would draw his sword 


every instant. 

He finishes by accepting the flattering offer. 
The Quakers find the needful, and our hero is 
soon immersed in the delights of a contested 
election. The Bishop of Shrewsbury’s opinion 
of this new presumption of his grandson is ex- 
pressed, without reserve, at a dinner party. We 
subjoin it, as not being altogether inapplicable 
to the present times. 


PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES. 

The Bishop instantly broke out into the stormiest 
abuse of his relation, greatly to the distress of Mrs. 
Wyndham, who was present. As usual, there was a 
great deal of truth mingled with the violence of his in- 
vectives. He never once mentioned his grandson's name, 
but assailed him with equal effect as one of a class of 
talking adventurers, who were springing up everywhere like 
mushrooms, and becoming the pest of the community. Men 
who failed at every thing else, for want of knowledge, or 
industry, or the commonest abilities, aspired to be states- 
men, and thought themselves perfectly qualified to legis- 
late for the kingdom : the offcasts of all the professions— 
doctors without patients, lawyers without briefs, fellows 
without either an idea in their heads, or a guinea in their 
pockets, were talking themselves into notoriety, and there 
were plenty of fools to listen to them. The next Parlia- 
ment would be a Parliament of quacks and coxcombs, of 
asses and parrots. The only fortunate circumstance 
was, that the same ignorance and emptiness which made 
such people politicians, usually made them paupers also: 
elections cost money, and he was glad of it. A few thou- 
sand pounds could not possibly be better laid out, than in 
defeating the impudent attempts of those worthless ad- 
venturers to thrust themselves into the legislature. 


At Chichester, our hero is opposed by the 
younger Pigwidgeon, the son of the village 
apothecary, a candidate who is put forward 
by Barsac out of toadyism to the Bishop, who, 
however, leaves the worthy wine-merchant to 
pay the expenses. The vulgarity, fights, ma- 
neeuvres, and mysteries of a contested election 
are well described, though without much no- 
velty. We have heard of a candidate who, 

sing a somewhat volatile wife, conjured 
er on the eve of his election to confess if she 
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had ever been unfaithful to him in thought, 
word, or deed ; adding, that if she had, he was 
sure to hear of it on the ee True to 
this amiable propensity of an English mob, the 
events of our hero’s life are epigrammatically 
laid before him by the rabble of Chichester, 
and he is greeted with such cries as 

** Who burned his grandfather's house ?” 

“ Are you a parson, or a lawyer? What are you?” 

** He’s a Quaker, You wont do for us, friend Reuben !” 

“ He’s a Jack of all trades!” 

** Who ran away with his grandmother ?” 

‘* Have you her love letters about you?” &c. Kc. &e, 

However, he carries his election, and returns 
to London prepared to do his duty as M.P. 
with a vengeance. His fame reaches the ears 
of one of the Secretaries of State, who very ap- 
positely observes to a colleague “ these talking 
men are like the dog in the manger; they 
neither do any business themselves, nor permit 
us to do it.” 

He delivers his maiden speech on the Ad- 
dress, which is listened to, as such, with polite 
attention, though much too redolent of tropes 
and illustrations to promise well for his future 
success in such an assembly. Just at this time 
an admirer at Chichester dies and leaves him 
ten thousand pounds ; and what with dinner 
giving, attending at public meetings, and other- 
wise playing at M.P., the aext few months 
constitute the culminating point of his fate. 
Fortunately for his own happiness, he is not 
able, during all this time, to catch the Speaker's 
eye ; though he frequently comes down dressed 
like “ Young England” for the express pur- 
pose: the pitying Fates also delay his doom by 
rendering “ counts out” against him successful. 
But at length comes the disenchantment of all 
this rosy delusion. He gets up to move for 
leave to bring in seven bills at one sitting, 
with a speech on each bill: seven bills and 
seven speeches! this beats Urquhart. At the 
third, ominous laughter commences, until at 
length 

THE SENSE OF THE HOUSE. 

The laughing and coughing increased every moment, 
and made Mr. Medlicott so indignant, that instead of 
immediately condensing his observations, in wise submis- 
sion to the manifest feeling of the House, he actually ex- 
panded them, in order to punish the men who interrupted 
him. The consequence was, that, when he rose for the 
seventh time, there was a general outcry: a number of 
members rushed out into the lobby, while those who re- 
mained, with their united clamours, effectually drowned 
the voice of the speaker, and compelled him to de at last 
—_ a man of common sense would have done an hour 

ore. 


His Parliamentary doings are thus summed 
up :— 
THE VERBOSE MEMBER. 


In short, during the three sessions that Mr. Medlicott 
represented his native town in Parliament, he literally 
did nothing but present monster petitions, move for 
masses of papers (destined to be printed, but never read), 
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and delay the business of legislation by repeated abortive 
attempts to speak. His obstinacy was extraordinary. 
He might often have been listened to, if he had not been 
studiously prolix, or ifhe had been contented to rise between 
seven and ten o'clock, when many a speech is received 
with patience that nobody would brook at a later and 
busier hour; but Mr. Medlicott disdained to subject his 
genius to any law or restraint whatsoever, and soon be- 

to incline his ear to the melodious flatterers who told 
Fim that he failed in Parliament as he had failed in divi- 
nity and failed at the bar, expressly because his talents 
were too various and too splendid. 

We must hasten over therest of his career. He 
determines to visit America, with the intention, 
like Lord Carlisle, “‘ to take a general survey of 
Transatlantic civilization,” and, like his philoso- 
phical Lordship, to enlighten on his return a few 
gaping Mechanics’ Institutes with his opinions 
andhisexperience. This leads toan address from 
his constituents, requesting the resignation of 
his seat, with which he is obliged to comply. 
However, on his return from the land of stripes, he 
is returned for the Irish borough of “ Blarney,” 
by the influence of the great Catholic borough- 
monger, one of the joints in whose tail he con- 
sents to become. However, he scruples not to 
absent himself from anti-Saxon divisions, in 
spite of priest and demagogue, and is ultimately 
coughed down in an attempt to pledge the 
house to the principles of the Peace Society. 
About this time he is reconciled to his grand- 
father, and, principally through his influence, is 
nominated to an office in the Court of Chancery, 
worth a thousand a year; the chief duty at- 
tached to which is signing his name several 
timesa day. Every thing else he leaves to a 
clever clerk, while the master is occupied with 
the new fancy of the Vegetarian Society. The 
office he is persuaded by the clerk to resign in 
favour of the latter, on the condition that 
Reuben is to receive from the said clerk a 
clear annuity of four hundred a year, which 
the clerk, of course, cheats him out of. Our 
hero then enters into a Joint-Stock Educational 
Company, with a Governor, a Board of Direc- 
tors, and a capital of fifty thousand pounds ; he 
himself assuming the imposing title of Precep- 
tor-General. In the description of this esta- 
blishment, the original of which is, no doubt, 
Swift’s Laputa, many of the new-fangled 
schemes of modern education are glanced at: 
the superseding tasks by lectures, the teaching 
botany and natural history peripatetically, and 
the substitution of “ remonstrances” for punish- 
ments, may all be found in reality not a hun- 
dred miles from London. 

Misfortunes now crowd thick upon our un- 
happy Genius: his establishment falls to 
Pieces, his father dies, and he quarrels with the 
ecclesiastical authorities at Chichester, on ac- 
count of the exorbitance of their charges for 
authorizing a monument to be erected to his 


memory. This leads to his quarrelling with the 
Church of England, and turning Quaker. His 
principal means of subsistence are now reduced 
to quartering himself in the houses of “ the 
friends” in his pious visitations, repaying their 
hospitality with endless speeches, Containing 
“ metaphor, allusion, quotation, and anecdote, 
with no drift and no end.” He now loses his 
wife; and he quits the Quakers in disgust on 
their refusing to send him on a distant mission. 
Ultimately he ekes out a miserable existence 
by re-editing his travels in America, until at 
length he is seized with a paralysis in his limbs, 
and continues, to the close of his unprofitable 
but most exemplary life, a wretched and dis- 
appointed invalid. 

One more scene, and we have done. He is 
found one summer evening sauntering by the 
banks of the Cam by two students of the same 
college where he had received his education. 
They address him, and are surprised by the 
abundance of his knowledge, the brilliancy of 
his language, and the extent of his experience— 
as lawyer, author, traveller, politician, and di- 
vine. They marvelled much who the man could 
be, possessing every talent, and yet wandering 
there, needy and unknown, At length 


ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


*T have excited your admiration, young men,” he said, 
“while I only merit your compassion. You see in mea 
signal example of what little is to be done in this busy 
world by much knowledge, much talent, much ambition, 
nay, even by much activity, without singleness of aim 
and steadiness of purpose. For want of these two un- 
dazzling qualities, my life has been a broken promise and 
a perpetual disappointment. My views also were too 
exalted. I aimed too high, and overshot the mark. Like 
Percy’s, my heart was great, too great; and Harry's 
farewell may be my soliloguy— 

‘ Tll-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound, 
But now two paces of the vilest earth 
Will soon be room enough.’ ” 


A tear rolled down the old man's hollow cheek when 
he came to the last words of the quotation. The young 
men were much affected, and waited in respectful silence 
for him to resume his discourse; but he broke it off ab- 
ruptly with an ejaculation in so low a tone, that it 
scarcely reached the ear. “ Alas!” he sighed, “what I 
— have been |” 

Not many weeks later, the same infirm old man was 
seen in one of the green lanes in the neighbourhood of 
Chichester. He took up his abode as a lodger in a small 
cottage, from which he only removed to lie in the same 
grave with his father in the quiet churchyard of Under- 
wood, where an ancient raven, hopping from an adjoin- 
ing garden through a stately row of yews, croaked his 
requiem. 

Again we must repeat our strong recommen- 
dation of this very clever novel, and our con- 
viction that it may be perused with infinite pro- 
fit by many, an “ Idealogist” and would-be 
“ Coming Man” of the present generation. 
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Basil; a Story of Modern Life. By W. 
Aw advertisement of this book in an evening 

per quotes from the “Athenzum” the follow- 
ing extraordinary critique : — 

Eloquent and graceful. There is a gushing force in the 
words, a natural outpouring of sensibility, a harmony, 
tone, and verve, in the language. 

With some slight feeling of curiosity we pe- 
rused Mr. Collins’s three volumes, and we must 
aver, that although they contain passages of 
considerable merit, yet is there nothing what- 
ever, to which such a commentary as that above 
cited, is in the slightest degree applicable. We 
are consequently naturally induced to conclude, 
that if the “Atheneum” ever did give utter- 
ance to such a specimen of criticism, it must 
have been altogether intended for some very 
different production. 

The plot of “ Basil” may be briefly told, 
the moral inculcated, seems to be, “ that young 
pie of susceptible temperaments should 

ware how they wed such damsels as they may 
chance to meet in omnibuses.” 

Basil, his elder brother Ralph, a wild dissi- 
pated young man (living under subjection to a 
mistress some years older than himself)—but 
nevertheless endowed with many sterling quali- 
ties—their sister Clara, a beautiful, amiable, and 
affectionate girl—are the offspring of a gentle- 
man of large fortune, “the proudest man in 
England, the inheritor of a name written on the 
roll of Battle Abbey,” whose predominant pas- 
sion is overweening pride in his name, his pedi- 
gree, and the dignity and honour of his family. 

THE PROUD MAN. 

He was very slenderly and delicately made ; his head 
small, and well set on his shoulders; his forehead more 
broad than lofty ; his complexion ye mond pale, except in 
moments of agitation, when I have already noticed its ten- 
dency to flush all over in an instant. His eyes, large and 
grey, had something commanding in their look : they gave a 
certain unchanging firmness and dignity to his expression, 
not often met with. They betrayed his birth and breed- 
ing, his old ancestral prejudices, his chivalrous, severe 
sense of honour, in every glance. It required, indeed, all 
the masculine energy of look about the upper part of his 
face, to redeem the lower part from an appearance of effi- 
minacy, so delicately was it moulded in its fine Norman 
outline. His smile was remarkable for its sweetness : 
it was almost like a woman’s smile. In speaking, too, 
his lips often trembled as women’s do. If he ever laughed, 
as a young man, his laugh must have been very clear and 
musical ; but since I can recollect him, I never heard it. 
In his happiest moments, in the gayest society, I have 
only seen him smile, 

* * * * 

My father and my sister lave been living for some 
months at our London residence; and I have recently 
joined them, after having enjoyed a short tour on the con- 


tinent. 

My father is engaged in his parliamentary duties. We 
see very little of him. Committees absorb his mornings— 
debates his evenings. When he has a day of leisure occa- 
sionally, he passes it in his study, devoted to his own 
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affairs. He goes very little into society: a political din. 
ner, or a scientific conversazione, are the only social relaxa. 
tions that tempt him. 

Basil had gone into the city to cash a cheque 
for his quarter’s allowance. While debating 
whether he should return on foot or in a cab, 
an omnibus passed : he hailed it, and stepped 
in—fatal step—from which ensued years of 
misery and anguish. Two ladies enter shortly 
after him; one elderly, mild-looking, pale, evi- 
dently in delicate health; the other, a young 
girl of extraordinary beauty. 

PRETERNATURAL SYMPATHY. 

As soon as the latter had seated herself nearly opposite 
to me, by her companion’s side, I felt her influence on me 
directly—an influence that I cannot describe—an influence 
which J had never experienced in my life before, which I 
shall never experience again. 

I had helped to hand her in as she passed me, merely 
touching her arm for a moment. But how the sense of 
that touch was prolonged! I felt it thrilling through 
me—thrilling in every nerve, in every pulsation of my 
fast-throbbing heart. 

It seemed as if I must have known her in some former 
state of being, as if I had died for her, or she for me, after 
living for each other and with each other in some past 
world ; and that we were now revived and reunited again 
for a new life in a new earth. But, I repeat it, I cannot 
describe to others, except by phrases which must read like 
meaningless rhapsody, the mysterious attraction which 
drew me to her, Coast and soul, the moment she appeared 
before my eyes. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this 
not only “ meaningless rhapsody” but absolute 
nonsense, 

When these two ladies alighted, our hero fol- 
lowed them to discover their abode: it proved 
to be North Villa, Hollyoake Square, Regent's 
Park, From farther inquiries, it transpired that 
the two individuals were, respectively, the wife 
and daughter of one Sherwin, a linen-draper. 
Basil soon satisfies himself that his love for 
Margaret Sherwin is of that pure and exalted 
kind that renders it “ worthy to be offered to the 
most perfect woman that God ever created.” 
Of course, Basil finds no great difficulty in ob- 
taining an introduction to people in the rank of 
life of the Sherwins. The father, a narrow- 
minded, ill-favoured, vulgar man, at first mis- 
takes the character of the young man’s propo- 
sals, but expresses himself equally astonished, 
gratified, and flattered, when he finds that the 
scion of a noble house actually desires to ally 
himself, in matrimony, with his plebeian family. 

To obtain the consent of Basil’s father is, of 
course, not for a moment to be dreamt of: 
consequently, a secret marriage is concocted ; 
old Sherwin insisting, as an essential condition, 
that its consummation must be deferred for a 
whole year, during which period the unfortunate 
husband is to be allowed access to the society of 
his wife only in the presence of a third party. 
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Basil, during this trying period, as may be 
supposed, is a pretty constant visitor at North 
Villa, and amuses himself daily in completing 
the education of his beautiful bride. 

The linendraper’s confidential clerk (one 
Mannion), an extraordinary character in his 
way, has, however, been beforehand in gaining 
a wonderful ascendancy over Miss Margaret’s 
youthful mind and heart. It appears that he is 
the son of a man in a respectable position in 
life, who was hanged for forgery, on evidence 
furnished by Basil’s father. The stigma of 
felony, attaching disgrace to’ the son, has com- 
pelled him to resort to a variety of expedients 
to obtain subsistence; hence his present occu- 
pation, 

THE MYSTERIOUS MAN. 

If extraordinary regularity of feature were alone suffi- 
cient to make a handsome man, then this confidential 
dérk of Mr. Sherwin’s was assuredly one of the hand- 
somest men I ever beheld. Viewed separately from the 
head (which was rather large, both in front and behind), 
his face exhibited throughout an almost perfect symmetry 
of proportion. His bald forehead was smooth and mas- 
sive as marble; his high brow and thin eyelid had 
the firmness and immobility of marble, and seemed as 
cold; his delicately-formed lips, when he was not speak- 
ing, closed habitually, as changelessly still as if no breath 
of life ever passed them. There was not a wrinkle or line 
anywhere on his face. But for the baldness in front, and 
the greyness of the hair at the back and sides of his 
head, it would have been impossible from his appear- 
ance to have guessed his age, even within ten years of 
what it really was. 

Such was his countenance in point of form ; but in that 
which is the outward vindication of our immortality—in 
expression—it was, as I now beheld it, an utter void. 
Never had I before seen any human face which baffled all in- 
quiry like his. No mask could have been expressionless 
enough to resemble it; and yet it looked like a mask. 
It told you nothing of his thoughts, when he spoke; no- 
thing of his disposition, when he was silent. His light 
grey eyes gave you no help in trying to study him. They 
never varied from the steady, straightforward look, which 
was exactly the same for Margaret as it was for me; 
for Mrs. Sherwin as for Mr. Sherwin—exactly the same 
whether he spoke or whether he listened ; whether he 
talked of indifferent or of important matters. 


Suffice it to say that he has completely suc- 
ceeded in winning the confidence of his em- 
ployers; has devoted many spare hours to the 
instruction of Margaret, and though he ex- 

resses no displeasure at her marriage, which 
taken place during his temporary absence 
abroad, he takes very effectual measures for 
marring the felicity of Basil, and gratifying the 
unholy passion he has long secretly nurtured. 

The ae twelve months have at length 
fleeted by. On the morrow, Basil purposes to 
carry his virgin wife to a cottage he has pre- 
pared for her, where he hopes to enjoy, in tran- 
quillity, the long-desired felicity of his honey- 
moon. ; 

Margaret, at her father’s desire, has accepted 
an Invitation to a party at the house of a rich 
aunt, whither she proceeds under the escort of 


Mannion, on this the last evening of her girl- 
hood. Basil calls to make arrangements for 
their departure into the country on the next day, 
and is somewhat annoyed to find that she is not 
at home. Some hasty expressions are inter- 
changed between the eandengier and his son- 
in-law, who finally determines to follow his 
wife to the party, and to bring her home himself. 
He reaches the door as Mannion and Margaret 
are coming out, much earlier than the hour of 
their proposed return: they do not observe him, 
but proceed together to an hotel of questionable 
character. Basil, at first unsuspicious, follows 
in a growing paroxysm of frenzy ; enters the 
house a few moments later ; by a bribe, obtains 
access to a bedroom adjoining the one occupied 
by the guilty pair, and then ensues— 


THE FATAL DISCOVERY. 

I listened, and, through the thin partition, I heard 
voices—her voice, and his voice, J heard and I knew—knew 
my degradation in all its infamy, knew my wrongs in all 
their nameless horror. He was exulting in the satanic 
patience and secresy which had brought success to the foul 
plot—foully for months on months—foully matured on 
the very day before I was to have claimed as my loved 
and honoured wife a wretch as guilty as himself ! 

I could neither move nor breathe. The blood surged 
and heaved upward to my brain; my heart strained and 
writhed in anguish; the life within me raged and tore 
to get free. Whole years of the direst mental and bodily 
agony were concentrated in that one moment of dumb, help- 
less, motionless torment. I never lost the consciousness 
of suffering. I heard the waiter say, under his breath, 
“* My God! he’s dying.” I felt him loosen my cravat ; I 
knew that he dashed cold water over me; dragged me out 
of the room ; and, opening a window on the landing, held 
me firmly where the night-air blew upon my face. I 
knew all this; and knew when the paroxysm passed, and 
nothing remained of it but an ague-fit in every muscle, a 
shivering helplessness in every nerve. 

He lies in wait in the street for Mannion ; 
and, as he quits the house in search of a cab, 
Basil seizes him with all the ferocity of despair, 
wreaks upon him a fearful vengeance, and 
leaves him prostrate in the road, his face cut to 
pieces, and the sight of one eye gone for ever. 
Margaret escapes to her father. Basil reaches 
his home he knows not how: a brain fever 
supervenes. On his recovery, concealment is 
no longer possible: the whole sad story is dis- 
closed to the haughty father, who thus re- 
plies— 

THE DENUNCIATION. 

“Go!” he interrupted, pointing passionately to the 
door. “Go out from this house, never to return to it 
again ; go out, not as a stranger to me, but as an enemy! 
I have no faith in a single promise you have made: there 
is no baseness which I do not believe you will yet be guilty 
of; but I tell you, and the wretches with whom you are 
leagued, to take warning. I have wealth, power, and 
position ; and there is no use to which I will not put them 
against the man or woman who threatens the fair fame of 
this family. Leave me, remembering that—and leave 
me for ever!” 


Thrown upon the world and his resources, 
Basil is saved from ruin by the intervention of 
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his brother ; a dreadful death relieves him of 
his too-dearly loved but faithless wife; and 
Mannion, who has vowed to pursue him with 
his vengeance through life, in consequence of 
the personal injuries inflicted upon him, and 
the enmity he previously entertained against 
Basil’s family, is cut off by an untimely fate, 
which no one can for a moment commiserate. 

Here and there we meet with passages in- 
dicative of great power and pathos; but the 
production, as a whole, in artistic language, 
“‘ wants nature.” We cannot bring ourselves 
to believe in the existence of such a character 
as Mannion, nor in the fiendish nature of his 
revenge — a persecution, by the way, which 
any one, not an absolute fool, would very soon 
have terminated summarily. Indeed, notwith- 
standing the purity and sanctity of his passion 
for Margaret, one cannot help feeling that 
Basil proves himself, in all his proceedings, too 
great a simpleton for us to sympathise much 
with him in his distress 

He might so obviously have avoided all his 
calamities, by the exercise of a very little pru- 
deuce, that we are half inclined to smile at some 
of the most disastrous incidents he recounts. 
Then again, Mr. Collins endeavours too fre- 
quently to harrow up the feelings of his readers 
by minute descriptions of the egri somnia—the 
outpourings of a disordered mind—and the hal- 
lucinations of a perturbed intellect. Allusion to 
subjects such as these, is always painful, and 
ought not lightly to be introduced into a work 
of fiction. 

Thus, after the discovery of his dishonour, 
Basil fills no less than thirty pages with descrip- 
tions of the fiends and phantoms that continually 
appeared to him during his delirium; and 
again, we have —— as much space similarly 
occupied with the wild ravings of Margaret on 
her death-bed. All this savours mach of a 
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desire to pander to that appetite for the horrible 
which is the bane of the modern French school, 
We recommend Mr. Collins in future to avoid 
the errors we have indicated, because he is ey}. 
dently capable of greater things ; and were not 
this story marred by these blemishes, we should 
have assigned it an exalted position among the 
novels of the past year. 

The character of Clara is exquisitely deli. 
neated: it is true to life, and cannot fail to 
charm every reader. That of Ralph, the elder 
brother, is excellent too. His combination of 
knowledge of the’ world and manly courage, 
his indomitable resolution to cure evils that 
have grown past endurance, and the deter- 
mination with which he faces and overcomes 
successive difficulties for his brother’s sake, are 
drawn by no ordinary hand. 

The interview between Ralph and Sherwin is 
spirited and masterly. We regret that we can- 
not give more than the following brief speci- 
men— 

RALPH LOQUITUR. 

I took him down, just as he swore his second oath. “Sir,” 
said I, very politely, * if you mean to make a cursing and 
swearing conference of this, I think jt only fair to inform 
you beforehand, that you are likely to get the worst of it. 
When the whole repertory of British oaths is exhausted, 
I can swear fluently in five foreign languages: I have 
always made it a principle to pay back abuse at compound 
interest; and I don’t exaggerate in saying, that I am 
quite capable of swearing you out of your senses, if you 
persist in setting me the example. And now, if you like 
to go on, pray do—I’m ready to hear you.” 

Sherwin, the mean, sordid shopkeeper, is 
throughout admirably pourtrayed. The combi- 
nation of servility and tyranny, obsequiousness 
and insolence, in this man, are as cleverly de- 
picted as are the shamelessness and utter 
absence of all moral feeling in the daugh- 
ter. We fear, too many such are to be met 
with in the grade of life occupied by the Sher- 


wits, 





The Romance of the Forum. By Peter Burke, Esq, 2 Vols, 8vo. London: Colburn. 
1852. 


Tue only thing good about this book is its 
title, and for that the public are probably 
indebted to the publisher's “reader.” The 
Romance of the Forum might have been the 
name of a valuable work. Entombed in the 
bulky volumes of the State Trials of Eng- 
land, and in the Causes Celébres of France, 
lie dramas that, in the hands of a man of 
talent and research, would fix attention, and 
excite a lofty interest. Not to recount the 
better-known trials of historic interest, what 
a glorious scene of a brave man struggling 
for his life might be drawn from the trial of 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, foiling with un- 


flinching constancy the brutal judge and 
furious lawyers hounding him to death, and 
winning a verdict of acquittal even from the 
jury that the Crown lawyers had packed to 
find him guilty! What a story would the 
sufferings and the constancy of the poor Puri- 
tan Udall make! But it is idle to talk of 
what might have been done while we have 
these two volumes before us. We open them, 
and come at once upon a story that has been 
—_ in every jest-book, from the black- 
etter edition of “ Righte Merrie Jestes” down- 
wards. It tells us how one Dan had an 
animosity to lawyers, and determined to play 
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arich one a trick; how he forged a bond in 
the lawyer’s name, brought an action upon it, 
and proved the signature; and how the law- 
yer in the nick of time produced a forged 
receipt, and thus turned the tables upon the 
plaintiff. Passing on from this venerable anec- 
dote, we arrive at the story of the “Cru- 
sader and his Dog,” which, seeing that it 
has been fully used by Sir Walter Scott, 
might perhaps have been thought to be suffi- 
ciently known. To this succeeds that very 
curious and quite unknown story of the “ Dog 
of Montargis, or the Forest of Bondy.” 
Then comes the rather noted trial of Savage 
the poet, for his part in the coffee-house 
brawl wherein Nuttal was killed. Somewhat 
sick at the discovery of the sort of stuff we 
have to deal with, we turn over the leaves, 
and pass through a series of stories either 
very stale or very trumpery, until at last the 
second volume closes with a full account (in 
47 pages) of the Praslin murder ! 
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We scarcely know whether the scope of 
this book, or its execution, is the worse. 
From a volume of the Newgate Calendar 
something may be learned: no one could 
read a page of it without horror at the bar- 
barity of our forefathers, and wonder at the 
fact, that crowds of men, women, and children 
were constantly being led away to death for 
stealing a pocket-handkerchief, or cutting a 
stick in a squire’s plantation; and all went to 
the gallows submissively, confessing the justice 
of their sentence. This book, however, is a 
mere pandering to a raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones taste, and the pandering is badly done. 
We do hope that the publisher has miscaleu- 
lated the degree of intelligence in the public 
of the present day, and that few will be de- 
ceived by an alluring title into buying a 
worthless book. A little discrimination in 
book buyers would rid our current literature 
of such trashy book-making as this. 





THE PRESENT CONDITION OF MEDICAL SCIENCE.* 


Mepicine is the opprobrium of the human 
mind. For six thousand years have all the 
facts that should base a science, been present in 
prodigious numbers to the observation of our 
species ; for six thousand years, has been offered 
to us, the highest object, except one, which can 
engage the human intellect—the alleviation of 
bodily suffering and the prolongation of the 
life of man. Yet what have we done? At 
this very day, medicine is not worthy to be 
classed as a science. Of chemistry we know 
something ; but of chemistry as applicable to 
the human frame we know least. Anatomy, 
80 far as regards the more obvious phenomena of 
this wonderful machine, has been carefully 
studied, and individuals have acquired a wonder- 
ful handicraft dexterity in surgical operations; 
but the more subtle and occult processes of assi- 
milation are still as little known, as they were 
in the days of Hippocrates. It is now many 
centuries since optical science was brought to 
bear upon astronomy : we are only just begin- 
ning to apply the microscope to the minute 
Instruments wherewith death works. Diseases 
that have killed their annual millions through 

* An Essay on the Action of Medicines in the System ; 

being the Prize Essay to which was awarded the Fother- 
illian Gold Medal for 1852 ; by Frederick William Head- 
B.A., &c. &c. Lond.: Churehill, 1852. 

On Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, and Sciatica, their 
Pathology, Symptoms, and Treatment, by Henry William 
Fuller, M.D. Cantab. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, Assistant Physician at St. George's 
Hospital, &c. &e. Lond. : Churchill, 1852. 


all time, have only just become known to the 
species they destroy ; and they are discovered 
only to be pronounced incurable. The most 
hideous and frightful maladies —even those that 
have crowded our hospitals with hopeless 
wretches since the days when hospitals first 
were—are still treated as they were in the time of 
the ancients. The “dirus hydrops” of Horace 
has indeed, in later times, been said to be but the 
symptom of some other latent disease ; but this is 
merely saying it is the effect of a cause, so long 
as the disease is still unstudied and uncured ; 
and so long as surgeons are still content to 
combat the symptoms by doses of elaterium, or 
by treating the man likea beer-barrel. There can 
beno doubt whatever thatthe disease we call can- 
cer is buta symptom of some irregular action of 
the processes ofassimilation ; yetour medical men 
go on cutting and carving the poor creatures who 
are thus afflicted, knowing all the time that they 
are no more curing the disease itself, than they 
would eradicate horse-radish by digging up a 
few of the roots, or destroy an ivy-root by 
pruning its branches.+ Twenty other instances 
might easily be adduced, were the subject in 
need of illustration. The disease which our 
doctors, with their usual dog-latin pedantry, call 





+ We are told that a hospital has recently been esta- 
blished for the investigation of this fearful malady, and 
that the inquiry is now made in a philosophical spirit. 
This does not in any way answer our argument. If it 
be within the possibility of human science to discover and 
remove the cause of cancer, it would have been done cen- 
turies ago, had medicine been studied as a science. 
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the Morbus Brightii, might have been disco- 
vered at any time since that remote and un- 
known period when the ancients could produce 
strong magnifying power by means of trans- 
parent globes of water. Yet we learn of its 
existence for the first time in the nineteenth 
century; and we learn at the same time that 
medical “ science” knows it only as a disease 
without a remedy. Generations have been 
occupied in trying to turn base metals into 
gold, and the sordid object has rendered vast 
collateral assistance to medicine; but it is only 
just now that our gone rather what 
the physicians call the “quacks,” for the 
faculty accepted it after much opposition—have 
learned that in ether and chloroform, man pos- 
sesses a specific antidote to the torture of 
surgical operations. If the medical profession 
had studied medicine in the spirit of Fitosophé- 
cal searchers after truth, and not in the spirit of 
mere money-getting tradesmen, all these things 
would have been discovered ages ago, and there 
would have been no absolutely incurable dis- 
eases except extreme malformation and old age. 
As medical science now stands, the knowledge of 
the action of medicines is as empirical as that 
of any old woman in the kingdom: the educa- 
tion of ordinary practitioners is so bad, that we 
have actually seen a case where a man, in no 
small practice, salivated a woman for a self- 
evident inflammation on the lungs; and had 
nearly killed her, when the ordinary treatment 
was ut length adopted just in time to save her 
life: the highest reach of the “science” is so 
humble, that the greatest proficient in it cannot 
tell you why it is that a dose of salts acts to 
open the bowels. 

These remarks are made in no hostile spirit 
to the profession of medicine. We have no 
sympathy with the vulgar sneers at doctors, 
and little pleasure in seeing the wit of Moliére 
applied to a subject so grave. We set out 
with saying that the scope and object of their 
inquiry is the highest that can engage the 
human intellect, and the most practically im- 

rtant to which a man can devote himself. It 
is quite time, however, that our M.Ds. and 
F.R.C.Ses. should understand that the days of 
mystery and blind confidence are passed: that 
a prescription is no longer a secret between the 
half-educated individual who writes it and the 
druggist’s boy who compounds it. Almost 
every one nowa dayscan read thedocument; and 
every commonly-educated man knows pretty 
well the general operation of the remedies pre- 
scribed. We, who in our own respective pro- 
vinces are searchers after truth, have a right to 
require that medicine should advance with other 
sciences ; that its professors should cease to be 
quacks and empirics, and should become the 
investigators of secret causes. This reform 
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must come from without: like every other 
profession, the doctors will not renounce an 
easy money-getting trade for a philosophical 
profession, until the lay proportion of the com- 
munity have given them to understand that all 
the old humbugs have been thoroughly found 
out, and are known and despised, even by the 
populace. 

To shew that our object is to exalt, and not to 
vilify, we have taken, as the text of this article, 
two of the best medical works which have re- 
cently appeared. Mr. Headland’s book is that 
of a scholar and a man of science. We will 
venture to assert that he will deny nothing we 
have written, and probably feels it all, even more 
strongly than we do. If there had been many 
such men, or a succession of such men, in times 
past, we should not now be — the pro- 
fessors of medicine of having shamefully and sor- 
didly neglected this sacred duty. Mr. Headiand, 
however, is compelled, at the very commence- 
ment of his essay, to admit that the empirical 
treatment (which means old-women’s nostrums) 
is the only system that medicine now teaches ; 
that “in understanding of the action of me- 
dicines, and of their agency in the cure of dis- 
eases, we do not much excel our ancestors ;” 
that if practitioners would only bestir them- 
selves to remove this ignorance, it might soon 
be done. This testimony, however, is so im- 
portant, that we must give the passage in ex- 
tenso. 

There have been, more or less, in all ages, two systems 
or schools of medical treatment, of which the one prevails 
among ignorant men, and in rude states of society, but 
the other requires a higher d of enlightenment. 
These are the Empirical and the Rational systems. The 
first is founded on simple induction. By accident or by 
experience it is found that a certain medicine is of use in 
the treatment of a certain disorder; it is henceforth ad- 
ministered in that disorder; and on a number of such 
separate data an empirical system is constructed. It na- 
turally requires for its elaboration a comparatively small 


— of knowledge. 
Now this observation of facts is indispensable as a be- 
inning, but something more is required. We must not 
satisfied with taking them separately, but we must 
— to compare together a large number of facts, and 
aw inferences from this comparison. And our plan of 
treatment will become rational, when on the one hand, 
from an accurate knowledge of the symptoms of diseases, 
we are better enabled to meet each by its appropriate 
remedy, and on the other hand, from some acquaintance 
with the general action of a medicine, we are fitted to 
wield it with more skill and effect, and to apply it even in 
cases where it has not yet been proved beneficial. Thus, 
for the proper perfection of medicine as a rational science, 
two things are in the main needed: the first is a right 
understanding of the causes and symptoms of disease; 
the second, a correct knowledge of the action of medicines. 
Should our acquaintance with these two subjects be com- 
plete, we should then be able to do all that man could by 
any possibility effect in the alleviation of human suffering. 
This sublime problem is already being unravelled at one 
end. Diagnosis and Nosology are making rapid strides ; 
and perhaps we shall soon know what we have to cure. 
But at the other end our medical system is in a less satis- 
factory condition ; and though some impatient men have 
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essayed, as it were, to cut the Gordian knot, and have de- 
dared boldly on subjects of which they are ignorant, yet 
it must be confessed, that in the understanding of the 
action of medicines, and of their agency in the cure of 
diseases, we do not so much excel our ancestors. While 
other sciences are moving, and other inquiries progressing 
fast, this subject, so momentous in its applications, has, 
in spite of the earnest labours of a few talented investiga- 
tors, made after all but small progress. Let but those 
who feel this want bestir themselves to remove it, and it 
will soon be done. Those doubts and difficulties, which 
are now slowly clearing away before the efforts of a few, 
will then be finally dispelled by the united energies of all ; 
and instead of our present indecision and uncertainty on 
many points, we shall find ourselves eminently qualified 
to wage the conflict with disease, being skilled in that 
science whose name bespeaks its peculiar importance—the 
science of Therapeutics. 

Again, what can we say of a science which 
gives a definition of the operation of medicines 
30 little clarior per se as the following ?— 

Concluding, then, that it is impossible to account 
clearly for the actions of most medicines on Mechanical or 
on Chemical principles, we are led to infer that their in- 
fluence must for the most part be vital in its nature— 
that it must be such as could only be exerted in the 
living body. Even then we are unable to fix upon any 
single rule or formula which shall be capable of accounting 
for the actions of all at once. So it seems that the only 
general explanation which we can offer of the modus 
operandi of medicines in the cure of diseases, is, to say that 
they operate by various counteractions. 

We recommend to educated non-medical 
men a perusal of Mr. Headland’s work, that 
they may understand how much this mystery- 
man sort of trade requires a fillip from without. 
We would ask further, what proportion of 
the general practitioners of the — day 
have read one chapter of the book, and what 
proportion even of these are acting upon its 
advice, and working as conscientious men 
ough to work who stand daily between man 
and death ? 

_ In dealing with Dr. Fuller’s work, we offer 
itas a single example illustrative of a general 
proposition. Dr Fuller has studied a particular 
and very rife disease very carefully; and 
doubtless, if we had to confide to the care of a 
doctor a patient in whom we were interested, 
and who was suffering from this disease, we 
should seek the aid of Dr. Fuller; for he pro- 
bably knows more about it than any of his 
brethren. Yet we cannot read ten pages of 
the work without feeling how very little this 
knowledge is, and how utterly empirical and 
unphilosophical is the state of medical know- 
—- upon the subject. 

ow there is, perhaps, no disease which is 
more common than this rheumatism—none 
which has offered more cases for study—none 
Which has given more copious materials for 
induction, There is no disease which offers 
surer indication to the eye of science that the 
suffering is caused by the presence, in the body, 
of an excess of one of those chemical elements 
whereof it is composed, There is every reason 
to believe that a fit of gout or rheumatism 


ought to be cured as easily and as immediately 
as a fitof heartburn. A year or two hence, in 
all probability, such will be the case; and it 
ought to have been so, five hundred years ago. 

Yet of this common disease Dr. Fuller is 
obliged to commence his treatise by admitting 
that he and his brethren know nothing of its 
origin, its course, or its nature—even of the 
seat of the disease (p. 44), and very little of its 
treatment. 

Few diseases are more deserving of attention than that 
common, painful, and obstinate malady which has been 
comamieal under the title of Rheumatism. Whether 
viewed in relation to the number of its victims, the amount 
of present suffering it inflicts, or the terrible disease of 
the heart which it entails, it ranks among the most for- 
midable of human ailments, Its importance, however, 
in the estimation of the physiologist, is derived not only 
from its prevalence and severity, but from the mystery in 
which it has ever been involved. Obscure in its origin, 
and in its subsequent course uncertain and variable, its 
source has hitherto remained undiscovered, its phenomena 
unexplained, its treatment unsatisfactory; and, by com- 
mon consent, it is ascribed to a cause which affords not 
the slightest clue to its nature, nor the least explana- 
tion of its varied phenomena. 


Medicine pompously declares that rheuma- 
tism is the result of a specific virus, but there 
she stops. 

A peculiar and specific character is so clearly stamped 
on this disease, that no one will attempt to question it; 
few, on due consideration, will deny its dependence on a 
poisonous matter in the system; all, therefore, ought to 
agree as to the specific nature of that poison. But, in 
defiance of those very laws, the due appreciation of which 
alone makes any study a science, rheumatism has been 
referred to a dozen different causes, and, inferentially at 
Jeast, to as many different poisons. 

As medicine does not tell us what this virus 
is, the definition tells us no more than that 
rheumatism is caused by something or other— 
medicine does not know what—but she calls 
it a “virus.” She might as well call it a 
drumstick. Medicine is not even sure whether 
the materies morbi is an acid or an alkali. 

When Dr. Fuller comes to speak of the treat- 
ment of the disease, the whole system of the 
operation of medicine by blind guesses becomes 
at once apparent. Dr. Bouilland in France, 
and Dr. Macleod in England, have adopted the 
Sangrado system, and bled hundreds to death 
at the rate of from three to six pints in the first 
three days, “coup sur coup.” Dr. Cazenove 
of Pau, and Dr. Corrigan of Dublin, drugged 
away the disease with opium, sometimes at the 
rate of two hundred grains in a fortnight (p.88). 
Dr. Chambers adopted the very opposite me- 
thod of large doses of calomel and other pur- 
gatives. 

Sweating* has had its advocate and pro- 
fessors : persevering practitioners have gone on 
salivating their unhappy patients, although they 





* With what success let the following extract shew :— 
“In modern times, though not so carefully, ‘ accinctus 
ad sudorem,’ the unhappy sufferer has been sweated quite- 
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constantly found “that the rheumatism has 
pecan 4 although the mouth was affected.” 
Dr. Haygarth gave his patients about half a 
ound of bark a day, and was not disturbed in 
fis idea of its efficacy when he found nume- 
rous cases of phrenitis and delirium among the 
consumers thereof. Colchicum has been con- 
sidered a specific, but then the symptoms it 
produces are those of poisoning by colchicum 
(p. 96). Guiacum, nitrate of potash, lemon- 
juice, and many other remedies have taken their 
turn; and all of them have been declared to be 
specifics by men of great reputation and large 
practice. But the curious circumstance, to a 
non-medical reader accustomed to other scien- 
tific inquiries, is, that no one of these doctors 
is convinced by any amount of failures of the 
fallacy of his particular specific; and that Dr. 
Fuller, who has tried them all, or watched them 
all in operation, pronounces them, one after 
the other, either baneful, poisonous, or inefli- 
cient. It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that 
no one of the specific mongers either pretends 
or attempts to account for the operation of his 
treatment, or takes any trouble whatever to in- 
vestigate the disease he attempts to combat. 

An unlearned man, seeing, during the course 
of this disease the presence in large and quite 
unusual quantities of lithic acid in one secre- 
tion, and other strong and well-developed 
acidulous matter in another, would have been 
led to commence an investigation as to whether 
the “ materies morbi” might not be an excess 
of some superabundant acid in the system. 
Thence, if he had half the vovs of a Bow-street 
detective, he would have followed up the in- 
quiry, by bringing the whole stock of medical, 
chemical, and anatomical knowledge to bear 
upon the question how such a disorganization 
was likely to be produced. By settling the 
first point he would have obtained at once the 
a means of cure; by arriving at the so- 
ution ofthe second he might possibly have ac- 

uired a knowledge of an easy preventative. 

edical science, however, has at last, after 
recklessly disporting itself with bleeding, sali- 
vating, opium-drugging, and colchicum poison- 
ing, arrived only at the threshold of the first 


as freely ; vapour and hot-air baths have been substituted 
tor the extra bed-clothes and hot bottles; and guaicum, 
Dover's powder, and other sudorifics, have been given freely 
and repeatedly. So copious is the diaphoresis thus pro- 
duced, that the perspiration has often soaked through the 
blankets and the mattrass, and has formed a pool on the 
floor. But the experience of all ages is against the 
adoption of this method of treatmeent. Sweated almost 
beyond belief, and exhausted in a corresponding degree, 
the patient obtains very little relief to his sufferings, and 
is so much reduced in strength, that he is frequently 
afflicted by an eruption of sudamina, recovers slowly and 
imperfectly, often experiences a relapse, and is generally 
“ve for a considerable time to wandering pains in the 
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inquiry ; and yet, to shew how simple and ob- 
vious were the means which nature, by the very 
symptoms, pointed out, Dr. Fuller finds, upon 
experiment, that a bandage, saturated with an 
alkali, will almost immediately remove the pain 
and inflammation of arthriticrheumatism. When 
he proceeds to tell us that his mode of treat- 
ment is made up of “ alkalies and the neutral 
salts, with colchicum, calomel, and opium, we 
have no doubt that he adopts the remedies 
which, in the present state of medical know. 
ledge, are best adapted to cure, and to cure 
quickly ; and doubtless his experience enables 
him to handle these remedies better than phy- 
sicians who have had less experience in such 
cases. We cannot, however, shut our eyes to 
the fact, that all this is mere empiricism (ex- 
cept, perhaps, the alkalies) ; that he confessedly 
does not know what the colchicum does, nor 
what it has to do; whether the calomel is ne- 
cessary, or how its acts, except by its specific 
influence upon the liver, or as a common pur- 

tive; nor why the opium should be ex- 

ibited, except that it has been found to alle- 

viate similar symptoms arising from different 
causes. The os one of all these remedies 
which is addressed to the actual cause of the 
disease is the alkali. This is a philosophical 
remedy, supposing the “ materies morbi” be an 
acid ; but that is precisely the question which 
no one seems to have taken much trouble to 
satisfy himself about. 

We are thoroughly conscious, that in dealing 
with the subject of medical science we must 
necessarily exhibit ignorance of technical de- 
tails, and are liable to misconception of impor- 
tant facts; and we are also fully alive to the 
inconvenience of any man writing at all upon 
a subject whereon he cannot write correctly. 
We do, however, know quite enough of medi- 
cine to know how shamefully imperfect is the 
knowledge of those who are bound to know all 
that can be known. We treat this topic con- 
fessedly from without the profession, and we shall 
recur to it, from time to time, in the same spirit. 
If the public had waited till the lawyers re- 
formed the abuses of the law, and if no one had 
been heard upon the subject who was not a 
proficient in special pleading, we should at this 
day, and for many a future year, be still risking 
our money and our characters upon the event 
of special demurrers. So the medical profession 
will not thoroughly arouse itself to a sense of 
the necessity for exertion until the whole public 
are thoroughly enlightened as to the ignorance 
of the ordinary professors, the empirical cha- 
racter of its rules of art, and its disgraceful 
sition as a science among sciences. This fact 
only non-medical men can thoroughly see : this 
function, only non-medical men can, with due 
contempt of the etiquette or esprit de corps of a 
particular profession, consistently perform. 
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ob- By the Rev. H. Grover. London: 1852. 
—- Ir is but rarely that we are called on to notice primary seats of the magnetic force; while, 
pee those t works of the human intellect, eames in the author’s a the force 
bo which, like Cuvier’s “Regne Animal,” or exercised at the magnetic pole, is not solely a 
— Faraday’s series of Electro-chemical Investi-- resultant force, but arises from the combined 
hen ions, form, each in themselves, an era in forces of the isodynamic poles together with a 
eer e of their respective sciences. But subsidiary or secondary force residing in the 
wal when such works do appear, their logic is so moveable magnetic pole itself, the nature and 
bes: complete, their brilliancy so dazzling, as almost action of which he illustrates physically, at con- 
lies to efface from our minds the humble and un- siderable length, by reference to analogous 
we retending labours of those whose incessant phenomena in electricity and electro-magnetism. 
6 efforts have collected, sifted, and arranged the 4. A reference of this secondary force to the 
les materials on which the more pris, sk om variable electrical action of the sun upon the 
a theories are built. earth. 7. An approximate computation of the 
ach Among such labours we consider Mr. period of the polar orbit, which our author, not 
> Grover’s observations well entitled to a favour- (he must pardon us the suspicion) without some 
4 able consideration ; nor are they the less use- appearance of a foregone conclusion, estimates, 
dly ful, because combined with hypotheses. In at 1460 years, being within one year of the 
ef fact, every method of scientific arrangement Egyptian Sothic period, the epochal year of 
~~ rests on hypothesis, and even a false hypothe- whic , as he further attempts to shew, coincided 
fic sis. The Ptolemaic Epicycles, for example, with the magnetic zero on that meridian. 
oT may have the greatest scientific value as long § With this brief analysis we must take leave 
‘g as it is sufficient for the arrangement of all the of our author, regretting for his own sake, and, 
a known facts. On the actual value to science we gladly add, for the sake of his readers, that 
- of Mr. Grover’s theoretical inferences it hardly he should have given to these latter coincidences, 
“er falls within our province to pronounce, sucha _ resting as they do on the vaguest and roughest 
| ‘ verdict being the speciality of the scientific calculations, a prominence calculated to diminish 
- journals; but for the benefit of those who are the attention which might otherwise be paid to 
h interested in the investigation, we may briefly his zealous and laborious efforts to reduce the 
. state the author’s principal results. magnetic phenomena to a regular and calculable 
“ These are, 1. The assignment of a segment law. How far Mr. Grover has succeeded in de- 
of a definite orbitual path upon the earth’s ducing sucha law, or (which isa wider and more 
= surface to the movement of the north magnetic’ important step) in assigning to it a physical 
. pole during the 270 a which have passed cause, the Humboldts, the Sabines, the Haus- 
4 since the variations of the compass have been teens, must determine. Mean time, we are all 
* subjected to observation. 2. The establishment obliged to him for endeavours which, even if 
“ of a definite relation between this orbit and the _ they fail to command success, are always praise- 
‘ position of the north magnetic pole with re- worthy, and often, perhaps we might say al- 
r ference to the northern isodynamic poles. 3. An ways, useful. 
i inference that the isodynamic poles are the 
ll 
n- Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. By Bishop Kex. London: Pickering. 1852. 
ll Tais-is a particularly delicate subject for a nice, scholarlike, antique-looking little volume, 
t. review which professes perfect neutrality upon it is the edition we should recommend to any 
1 all religious subjects. All we can say of it subscriber who may wish for a copy of Bishop 
r is, that as a specimen of typography, and asa Ken’s well-known work. 
8 
g Ecelesiography ; or, the Biblical Church analytically delineated. By Joun G. Mansy. 
t London: Partridge and Oakey. 1852. 
n Mepiratine in the mountains of Jamaica in pages upon the Greeks and the Jews,. the 
f “ convivialism of church society,” the “ pen- 





the month of May 1850, Mr. Manby first 
conceived the project of composing this very 
extraordinary volume. “ We want to know,” 
he says, “the Church of Christ, not the 
Church of the fathers, of the councils, of the 
schoolmen, or of the reformers, by law esta- 
blished and by dissent determined ;” and Mr. 
Manby undertakes to tell us what this Church is. 
. With this view he gives us four hundred 


tecostal church-germ,” the “church elicitive,” 
the “ church consummatory ” the “ genitic and 
archaic unity of the church,” and divers other 
church accidents and church differentie; all 
which, mingled with a good deal of Greek, some 
Chaldee, and a little Syriac, make us glad to 

et out of our author’s hands, and to return to 
the good old-fashioned plain English definition, 
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which we find in the thirty-nine articles of 


the Church as “a congregation of faithful 
men.” 

Those who are very curious students may 
look into this volume, and may find in its very 
grotesqueness some materials for thought. The 


reader in Messrs. Partridge and Oakey’s print- 
ing-office was, however, the very last man who 
ever did, or ever will, read it through; and 
we firmly believe that that much-to-be-com- 
miserated individual understands it just as well 
as its author does. 





An Analytical Digest of all the Reported Cases decided in the Supreme Courts in India, in 
the Courts of the East-India Company, and, on Appeal from India, by Her Majesty in 
Council. Together with an Introduction, §c. By Wiit1am H. Mortey. 2 vols. 8vo. 


London: Allen, and Stevens and Norton. 
Ditto ditto. New Series. Vol. I. 1852. 


Tue name of William Morley, as an Orientalist, 
was not strange to us, but we (perhaps we should 
say rather the present writer), being all inno- 
cent of the gossip of Westminster Hall, and 
ignorant of its reputations, were scarcely pre- 
pared to find that Mr. Morley’s wanderings 
among Persian manuscripts were merely the 
recreations of the scholar, and not the princi- 
pal pursuit of the man. It seems, however, 
that what we have received as no bad results 
of a life of Oriental study, has been, after all, 
but les rinceaux des verres. Law, stern law, 
has been drinking the strong wine. 

When we turn ignorantly over these pon- 
derous volumes we first contains 1062 pages), 
and see how closely they are printed, and 
mark what a world of poring over libraries 
of books (even perhaps more unreadable than 
themselves) they betray, we are lost in wonder 
at the patience and determination of a man 
who can make it the business of his life to 
elucidate such questions as whether a Hindi 
widow is incompetent to give her only son in 
adoption as a “ Diweydmushydyana,”—when pro- 
perty becomes “ Stridhana,’—when “ Sasun- 
birt” may be claimed—and other similar light 
and playful inquiries. 

e confess that we copy these long words with 
great respect, probably derived from the fact 
that they convey no ideas to us. No doubt, 
as Indian law is now administered to upwards 
of 100,000,000 of our fellow subjects, it is use- 
ful to have ample means of acquiring some know- 
ledge thereof, and neither do we doubt that 
the indolent Bar and Bench of India are 
delighted to have this work so well digested 
for them, and could no more do without their 
“Morley” than a schoolboy could without 
his “Ainsworth.” Mr. Morley, however, 
would never have tempted us to take one 


1850. 


step in this labyrinth, had he not enticed us 
by an introductory chapter, wherein he gives 
a general view of the whole judicial system 
of India, a subject upon which we confess to 
some curiosity. ‘ 

Mr. Morley thus describes its contents :— 

I shall divide the subject-matter of the following 
pages into six distinct sections, giving the history of 
the Courts of Judicature, and the systems for the ad- 
ministration of justice, from their origin down to the 
present time, and a detailed account of the actual 
constitution of the Courts, and their powers and juris- 
dictions as they now exist. The subject of appeals to 
England, and the laws peculiar to India, will also be 
treated historically in addition. 1 shall, in the former 
ease, enter fully into the mode of procedure in this 
country with regard to Appeals to Her Majesty in 
Council; and in the latter, at the risk of prolixity, 
I shall describe at some length the sources whence 
the native laws are derived, and the works from which 
a knowledge of them may be most readily obtained. 


This Indian judicial system is not treated of 
completely in any other work. They who 
seek for information on the subject have 
hitherto been forced to have recourse to a 
multitude of volumes and a chaos of blue 
books. 

What use we have made of the information 
gained must appear in another article, wherein 
we flatter ourselves we have sufficiently de- 
molished Mr. Morley’s Blackstonian eulogy 
of things as they are. 

We however recommend the Introduction 
to the perusal of our readers, on the principle of 
audi alteram partem, and because Mr. Morley, 
however much he may be a partisan of the ex- 
isting system, has dealt copiously and learnedly 
with the subject. If we cannot agree with him 
in his conclusions upon the great matter of our 
Indian rule, we must not therefore refuse to 
acknowledge the merits of a ripe scholar and 
great jurisprudential writer. 


Hippolytus and his Age; or, the Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome under Com- 


modus and Alexander Severus; and Ancient and 
compared. By Curistran Cuarizs Jostas Bunsex, D.C.L. 4 Vols. 8vo. 


Longman and Brown. 1852. 


odern Christianity and Divinity 
London: 


Tose who recollect a volume published five the Future,” will have no difficulty in under- 
years ago under the title of “The Church of standing the purport of this larger work, or in 
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estimating the convictions of this popular and 
accomplished diplomatist upon matters eccle- 
siastical. 

As the “ Church of the Future” grew out of 
a correspondence with Mr. Gladstone upon 
the German Church Episcopacy and Jerusa- 
lem, in reference to the recent public act of 
erecting Jerusalem into a bishopric of the Anglo- 
Prussian Church, so does the present work 
arise from letters written to an English friend 
upon the recent discovery of a MS. attributed 
to Origen, and — at Oxford, with the 
prefix of a Greek title, signifying “The Philo- 


sophumena of Origen, or the Refutation of all: 


Heresies.” 

M. Bunsen states that it can be proved by 
unanswerable arguments, that this discovered 
treasure is not from the hand of Origen, but 
from that of St. Hippolytus. Now, St. Hip- 
polytus was a disciple of Ireneus, and being 
about twenty years older than Origen, must 
have enjoyed, on many important points, still 
more than he, the living traditions of the apo- 
stolic age. 

Ireneeus was the disciple of Polycarp of 
Ephesus, who was the immediate disciple of St. 
John. The very words of the Saviour, there- 
fore, came down to this early Roman presby- 
ter, passing through the memory and lips of 
three of the most illustrious fathers of the 
church. “The book,” says M. Bunsen, “ gives 
authentic information on the earliest history of 
Christianity, and precisely on those most im- 
portant points of which hitherto we have known 
very little authentically. It contains extracts 
from at least fifteen lost works of the Gnostic, 
Ebionitic, and mixed heretical schools and 
— of the earliest times of Christianity. 

hese extracts begin with the account of here- 
sies which existed in the age of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and consequently preceded the Gospel 
of St. John. They go down in an uninterrupted 
line to the first quarter of the third century. 
We have here, amongst others, quotations from 
the Gospel of St. John, by ‘Basilides, who 
flourished in the beginning of the reign of 
Hadrian, or about the year 117 ; furnishing a 
conclusive answer to the unfortunate hypothesis 
of Strauss, and the whole school of Tiibingen, 
that the fourth gospel was written about the 
year 165 or 170. Many other points of almost 
equal importance are settled for ever by these 
extracts, at least for the critical historian. . 

“ The conclusion of the work is not less inter- 
esting and important. It contains the solemn 
confession of faith of the learned and pious 


author himself, who represents the doctrine of: 
the Catholic church exactly one hundred years - 


before the Council of Nice in the very eye of 
transitions from the apostolic consciousness to 
the “ecclesiastical system.” 
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In the first volume of “ Hippolytus and his 
Age” M. Bunsen applies himself, in the spirit 
of historical criticism, to the authenticity, the 
authorship, and the contents of this book, to 
which he proposes to give the new title of 
“Too aytov Irmodvrov "EmoKxorov kai Maprupos 
Kata Tacav aipécewy &deyxos* Tov déxa AiBrlov 
Ta cwoloueva.” 

In the second volume the author opens the 
subject of the philosophical history of the 
Christian church ; treating it, nevertheless, first 
in a broken series of aphorisms, and afterwards 
in fragmental discussions, critical, doctrinal, and 
historical. 

In the third and fourth volumes the chevalier 
attempts to reconstruct the Christian church as 
it existed in the age of Hippolytus—to shew 
the community life of the paulo-post apostolic 
age of Christianity —its education, worship, go- 
vernment, social relations, and the theology of 
the present time reflected in the mind of the 
primitive saint. 

The apology of Hippolytus, whereof the 
fourth volume is partly composd, is certainly a 
bold adventure in a modern, for the author 
undertakes to speak as from the mouth of the 
disciple of Irenzus, and to say many things 
startling to English ears. 2 

The saint complains that his identity is 
doubted and his book unread, “after having 
enjoyed a literary reputation unequalled in my 
church, and after having sealed his faith by 
confessing Christ during a cruel persecution.” 
He is complimentary to the English, but, not 
unnaturally, indignant with the French, seeing 
that it was in Gaul that his work lay so long 
neglected, and that it was a Frenchman who so 
falsely assigned it to Origen. 

Having stated his grievance, he takes courage 
to tell something of his own life, of his wife 
Chloe, and of his father-in-law, “the sacristan of 
the gaudy and deceitful temple of Serapis.” 
Then he passes to a discussion of the sacred 
writings, as used in his own age; confesses to 
an ignorance of Hebrew, but thinks he had 
read a better Greek text than we have at the 
present day. He knew nothing of the second 
epistle of St. Peter, and doubted exceedingly of 
the Book of Daniel. 

Those readers who are versed in Neander’s 
works will understand all this, and expect what 
follows. For our part we limit ourselves to an 
intimation of the contents of these four volumes. 
In the historical criticism which they contain— 
more especially, perhaps, in the collocation of the 
liturgies of ancient churches, and in the notes 
to the apology of Hippolytus—the chevalier 
pours forth his learning, and evinces his re- 
search ; but it is ufion a subject and towards an 
end that will not be greatly appreciated in 
England. 
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Phaethon; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. By the Rev. Cuarres Krinostey. 
Cambridge: Macmillan. 1852. 


Av intellectual country squire and a clergyman 
are flogging a clear limestone-bottomed trout 
stream. The fish are shy, but lunch comes 
from the Hall, so they thrust their rod-spears in 
the ground, let the wind blow aloft their flies, 
and talk about a Yankee atheist and Socrates, 
as Socrates appears in Plato. 

The squire confesses himself an atheist, or 
rather, perhaps, a sceptic: the clergyman pro- 
duces from his pocket a paraphrase he had 
written from Plato. He probably took “ the 
Sophists” as his model. He reads it to his 
friend, and, after some discussion, the squire 
promises to read Plato again, and so the 
dialogue ends. 

If there be an atheist in the world, and out- 
side the walls of Bedlam, this dialogue certainly 
will not convert him. Mr. Kingsley not only 
does not understand the spirit of the Socratic 
ape but he does not even understand the 
rules of Aldrich’s logic. With a very pre- 
tending parade of ingenuity, he perpetrates in 
this little tract every fallacy that Archbishop 


Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education, and University Reform. 


Whately has held up for avoidance. Of course, 
the nature of the subject utterly precludes us 
from examining these “arguments” by the 
rules of logic; suffice it to say, that one of his 
most important conclusions is drawn from two 
propositions, one of which is an universal affir- 
mative, and the other a particular negative ; 
as if a man should seek a conclusion from 
the two propositions— 


All men are animals. 
This picture is not a man. 


We do not believe that any new books 
against atheism are wanted. A few deists, no 
doubt, are to be met with, but an atheist is 
not a real animal. If, however, Mr. Kingsley 
insists upon throwing down his glove in this 
cause, we at least have a right to require that 
he should qualify himself for his task. We 
suspect, however, that this reverend writer 
of Socialist novels has a mind which is in- 
capable of understanding what close reason- 
ing is. 


By Str Wituam Hamitron, Bart. London: Longman, 1852. 


Ir is not every one who would expect to find 
in this bulky volume five hundred and seventy- 
three closely-printed pages of articles from the 
Edinburgh Review, although we must confess 
that, if read steadily through, the title page af- 
fords notice that the work is“ chiefly from the 
Edinburgh.” 

Of these articles, some are old acquaintances 
well remembered, such as that upon Cousin’s 
lectures, and the paper on the study of mathe- 
matics as an exercise of the mind. Others 
are reproduced which attracted no attention on 
their rst appearance, and will scarcely obtain 
readers even with the advantage of their parents’ 
avowal of them. 

To these articles we have about one hundred 
and seventy pages of appendix. There is the 
appendix philosophical; the appendix logical, 
containing the whole controversy between the 
author and Mr. De Morgan, excited by Sir 
William’s editon of Reid's works; and the 
appendix educational, wherein are adminis- 
tered many copious draughts of a not very 


Spirits of the Past. An Historical Poem. 
By Nicuotas Micnext. Tegg and Co. 


Tue structure of this poem is happily ima- 
gined. A task could scarcely have ed pro- 


— beverage—to wit, the Report of the 
ommissioners upon Municipal Corporations 
in Scotland. We must admit, however, that 
there are some curious tables upon the com- 
parative achievements, in the pe sok of the 
respective Oxford colleges; and “ Oxford as it 
is and might be” certainly contains a mass of 
facts upon the subject. As to the conclusions, 
we do not value them greatly. Your Edinburgh 
and Glasgow and Hiedelberg professors have an 
especial love for fancying themselves engaged 
in the work of recasting the two great Universi- 
ties of Europe. We are as anxious to see im- 
provement there as any one can be; but we are 
somewhat sceptical whether Scotch metaphy- 
sicians and German rationalists are exactly 
the people to work out such an object. 

As to reviewing a work which thus treats 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, it is of 
course out of the question. We confine our- 
self to the duty of indicating the nature of its 
contents. 


posed more congenial to the muse, than that 
of evoking from the tomb, and causing to pass 
before the mind’s eye in solemn array, the 
shades of those who, by their character and by 
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SPIRITS OF THE PAST. 


their deeds, have illustrated, whether for good 
or for evil, the world’s progress from the re- 
motest ages. In pursuance of this design, the 
author first presents us with the series of Scrip- 
ture characters from Cain and Moses to So- 
Jomon and Daniel. He then summons the 
troop of military heroes, distinguishing, as is 
fitting, between those, on the one hand, whom 
reckless ambition, sanguinary temper, or insa- 
tiable thirst for glory, impelled to war, as 
Xerxes, Alexander, Alaric, Charles XII., and 
Napoleon ; and those who, on the other, fully 
sensible of, and lamenting, the miseries and 
horror inseparable from warfare, engaged in it 
solely from the highest motives of patriotism, or 
in vindication of some great moral principle, 
as Leonidas, Scipio Africanus, Washington, 
and Wolfe. But how is it that, among these 
latter, our author refers only in a single line to 
him, the most illustrious hero of them all? The 
cannon of Waterloo resounds, but the name of 
Wellington is heard not above it. Notwith- 
standing, then, the testimony of the title-page, 
which bears date 1853, we conclude that at the 
time of the composition of this poem England 
did not mourn over the greatest of warriors and 
statesmen as one of the “ Spirits of the Past.” 
In delineating the leading features of the Scrip- 
ture characters and the military heroes, ourauthor 
shews himself to be at once a poet and a philo- 
sopher, and to be well-versed in the historical 
knowledge requisite for vivid painting, as the 
notes to the poem also evince. In the third 

rt he assumes a wholly different tone. 

ere, in his portraitures of “ celebrated 
women,” enthusiasm breaks forth. The beauty 
and feminine fascinations of some of his heroines, 
and the lofty spirit of others, fill him with a 
fervour worthy of the subject. He throws 
down the gauntlet for, and gracefully defends, 
the peerless Helen, and sees more to admire in 
the intellectual strength of Aspasia, which drew 
around her, in her Attic feasts, the sages and 
the statesmen of Greece, than to condemn in 
the errors which envy, rather than justice, 
imputed to her. The lament over the body of 
Pericles, and that of Polla over Lucan, are 
equally characterized by genuine pathos; nor 
less impressive is the picture of the devoted 
Paulina, resolutely bleeding to death with 
Seneca. The same power prevails in Agrippi- 
na’s bold denunciation of Piso, as the murderer 
of her husband Germanicus, and her constancy 
under the pangs of starvation decreed against 
her by Nero. We would also instance Lucre- 
tia, Dante, Beatrice, Petrarch, Laura, and 
Lady Jane Grey, as highly-wrought and touch- 
ing pictures. Upon the whole, Mr. Michell is 
entitled to take high rank among the poets of 
the day ; but, since we are nothing if not criti- 
cal, we must observe that he frequently dete- 
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riorates from the strength of his stanzas, by im- 
posing upon himself the unnecessary burden of 
making the second and fourth lines of both 
quatrains rhyme together. The four conso- 
nances of the Spencerian and Childe Harold 
stanza imparttoit great majesty; but in thestanza 
chosen by our author they are labour thrown 
away, adding nothing to the effect, but often 
materially damaging it by platitudes and forced 
expressions. Beyond this defect we have no 
exception to take to Mr. Michell as a poet. 
Among his other merits, he has an eye for the 
ap ape on: as the following stanza will shew. 
t is a description of the Lake of Thrasymene, 
& propos of Hannibal’s descent into Italy. 
The sweetest time that silver lake to see 
Is just when sunset casts its hallowing glow, 
And the deep purple tints, before they flee 
The circling heights, are richly sped below ; 
When steals the skiff across the wave’s soft gold, 
Floats on the green hill’s side the cattle’s low ; 
And in the convent’s evening’s bell is tolled, 
Echo o’er mount and valley swinging slow ; 
When flowers, ere fairies come to close their eyes, 
Breathe all their odours to the sleepy skies. 


The marring of this placid scene by the car- 
nage of the battle of Thrasymene is thus de- 
picted— 

But sweetest scenes man’s passions oft have made 
Their theatre, and turned them to a hell. 

Twas here his prey rejoicing Death surveyed, 
When victory bade awhile pale Rome farewell : 

Twas here, for wave’s low whisper, bird’s soft song, 
Rang the loud trumpet, rose the maddening yell ; 

Trampling the flowers, the war-steeds foamed along ; 
For rills of crystal, blood in torrents fell. 

Why didst thou, Havoc! stalk to scene so fair, 

And, mocking beauty, loose thy demons there ? 





The Violin. By G. Dusovra. Cocks and Co. 
We are right glad to welcome a fourth edition 
of this very interesting and amusing work, 
devoted to the prince of instruments, for such 
is the violin admitted to be; and we congratu- 
late the ever-increasing tribe of violinists on 
possessing so clever a chronicler of the history, 
character, capabilities, and eminent professors 
of il violino. After a general sketch of the 
“fiddle family,” we are introduced to the 
Italian, the German, the French, and the 
English schools, the characteristics of each of 
which are treated con amore, and in the true 
cognoscente spirit, and illustrated by notices of 
those who have obtained most celebrity in each. 
By way of addendum, we are indulged with a 
highly entertaining and edifying chapter on 
female violinists, and amateurs in general. 





The School of Musical Composition, Practical 
and Theoretical. By Dr. Avotpn Bery- 
HaRD Marz. Cocks and Co. 

In an age when music is in so much vogue, 

when musical taste has made such rapid strides 

among us, and not to be musically disposed is 
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reckoned about the same thing as not to be 
civilized, a work so comprehensive as the pre- 
sent, devoted to the study of music, cannot 
but be hailed with hearty satisfaction by mul- 
titudes. As no man of ordinary intellectual 
ambition is content to be carried at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour on a railway without 
making himself acquainted with the reason 
why, so we may fairly suppose that a conside- 
rable proportion of those who crowd our concert- 
rooms and musical-festivals are desirous of 
ascertaining something at least of those scienti- 
fic principles, by the application of which their 
ears are delighted. To all such, this elaborate 
yet lucid work of Dr. Marz will prove a real 
treasure. The German mind is peculiarly 
qualified for diving deeply into the profundities 
of any science to which it applies itself, and 
such is the characteristic of the work before 
us; but let not the would-be learner be thereby 
alarmed, since the rules laid down, and the 
principles upon which they proceed, are of a 
clearness and definite character, which will en- 
able the least, as well as the most ambitious to 
profit by them. A diligent student of these 
carefully-digested instructions will, after a short 
time, be surprised to find himself, unawares, 
and, and as it were, per saltum, capable of im- 
parting that pleasure which tasteful and cor- 
rect compositions have hitherto conveyed to 
him. The very elegant musical types by which 
the instructions are profusely illustrated, give 
to this volume a very attractive appearance ; 
nor must we forget to award to Mr. Augustus 
Wehrman the credit due to him as the transla- 
tor; nor to Messrs. Cocks that of having ren- 
dered good service to the musical world by 
undertaking its publication. 





Poems. By B.R. Parxes. Chapman. 
We have here a series of fugitive pieces, which 
allow scope for the plaintive and the playful. We 
prefer our author in the latter mood. There is, 
a not ungraceful ease in his lyrics, which shew 
that this is the natural form into which his 
thoughts resolve themselves, and half an hour 
_— be pleasantly spent in running through 
them. 





A Dictionary of Scientific Terms. By Ricu- 
arp D. Hostyn, A.M., Oxon: 8vo. Whit- 
taker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 

Or this work, it is only necessary to say, that 

in a compendious form, it gives a lucid interpre- 

tation of all the principal scientific terms per- 
taining to Geology, SSheesaioey, Chemistry, 

Natural Philosophy, Natural History, Botany, 

Logie, &e. The plan is precisely the same as 

that adopted in Mr. Hoblyn’s previous work, 

the “ Dictionary of Medical Terms;” and we 
are promised a third, to comprise the terms 


employed in the Arts, Manufactures, Com. 
merce, &c. 

Having tested the value of the Dictionary 
before us, by reference to some of the principal 
as well the less important headings, we are 
enabled to affirm, that in every case we found 
the explanations given sufficiently copious and 
intelligible for the general reader,—comprehen. 
sive, and, indeed, far more copious than we 
could have anticipated from the external di- 
mensions of the volume. 

As a book of reference, no one should be 
without it. 


What am I? Wheream I? What ought I 
todo? London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tse are not, as some might be tempted to 
suppose, the terrified ejaculations of the unpro- 
tected “female homo—that screaming, partu- 
rient, interjectional animal ”—on finding her- 
self abandoned by the world on the platform of 
a foreign railway-station ; but they constitute a 
portion of the title of a shilling pamphlet, the 
roduction of an anonymous author, who has 
in view the benevolent object of elevating and 

ameliorating the condition of his fellow-men. 

He desires the increased and wider diffusion 
of knowledge through all classes; and cer- 
tainly the startling fact, which he adduces from 
the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General, furnishes very strong evidence of the 
need of the energetic exertions of ‘ the school- 
master” throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

That report discloses that, in the year of 
grace 1850, there were 152,738 marriages in 
England and Wales; and that the register was 
signed with marks by 47,570 men, and by 
70,601 women! Let our fair readers contem- 
plate for a moment the position and prospects 
of these 70,000 brides, all unable to sign their 
own names, ’ 

This little work is written in an earnest spirit, 
by one who is zealously desirous of urging 
others to exert themselves in the noble cause of 
suffering humanity. 








Viola, or, ’Tis an old Tale, and often told. 
By Miss Isasez Gotnsmip, Authoress of 
“‘ Shadows and Sunshine.” Routledge. 


We observe with satisfaction a reprint of this 
favourite little story, which has now assumed a 
new form, and has found its way into the 
“Railway Library.” Notwithstanding the 
extensive circulation it must already have re- 
ceived, it is conceived with so much power, 
and penned with so much grace, that, however 
old the tale, no one, we think, will object to its 
being told.once more. We only hope soon to 
meet “Shadows and Sunshine” wearing the 
same verdant mantle. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE’ 





Austria in 1848-49: being a History of the late Political Movements in Vienna, Milan, Venice, 


and Prague; with details of the Campaigns of 
lation in Hungary; and Historical Sketches of the Austrian Government and the 
By Witu1am H. Srixzs, late Chargé d’Affaires of the United 


1852. 


the Revo 
Provinces of the Empire. 
States at the Court of Vienna. 2 vols. 


Svcn an ample title leaves nothing to be added 
by way of further indicating the subjects treated 
of in this work. As representative of the 
American government at Vienna, the author 
witnessed the rise, progress, and final catastro- 
phe of the revolution. He embraced the means 
which his official residence in the Austrian 
capital afforded, to collect materials from all 
sources to illustrate the general history of the 
times. He has had access to official documents, 
some of which were only to be found in the 
imperial archives ; he has conversed with several 
of the principal actors in the events recorded, 
as well as with public authorities well informed 
on the subject; and has, in addition, made 
diligent use. of the ample opportunities of per- 
sonal observation which fell in his way. In- 
deed, Mr. Stiles was an actor, to some extent, 
himself in the crisis of the revolution. At M. 
Kossuth’s request, he made an attempt to medi- 
ate between the Austrian government and the 
Hungarian Diet, but without effect. M. Kos- 
suth’s letter was conveyed to him by a heroic 
lady, who had passed, in the disguise of a peasant, 
through the midst of the Austrian army on her 
way to Vienna, This intrepid female was the 
Baroness Von Beck, whose mysterious fate 
lately excited so much interest in this country. 
There can be no doubt, then, of the author's 
qualifications for writing a full and faithful 
history of a series of events, which, though of 
recent occurrence, are involved in sufficient per- 
lexity to render it exceedingly desirable to 
ve them investigated in a calm, candid, and 
impartial spirit, such as that displayed in the 
present work. It is divided into two books ; 
the first containing an Historical Introduction, 
embracing the ante-revolutionary period of 





* We have been reluctantly, though unavoidably, 
compelled to defer until our next Number, notices of 
several other American works of considerable interest, 
reviews of which are indeed already in type; but we 
cannot give this brief and imperfect critique of recent 
Transatlantic publications, without making favorable 
mention of a periodical, which appears to be very credi- 
tably conducted at New York. 

at city gave birth, in March last, to a “New 
Quarterly.” Not designed to be merely a review, it 
contains papers discussing whatever is most interesting 
in Science, Politics, and Art, together with “ whatever 
is most valuable in facts, as Statistics; whatever con- 

¢s to human culture, whether it relate to painting, 
music, or poetry, will be found within its pages.” The 
title-page gives the name of Mr. A. G. Remington as 
Superintending the editorial department. 


of Lombardy and Novara; a full account of 


Austrian history; the second being occupied 
with the revolution itself. From the condensed 
nature of the first part of the work, it is more 
instructive than interesting. It is of great 
value, however, to those who wish to form an 
intelligent estimate of the circumstances of 
Austria as it was, and as itis. The reader will 
learn how the empire grew, and how its affairs 
were administered. He will be initiated into 
the Austrian system of education, which was 
intended, not to educate, but to inducate—not 
to develope the mind, but to drill soul and 
body into docile subjection to the will of a 
tyrant. He will pick up, also, some amusing 
facts connected with the system of espionage 
and censorship of the press, under which Aus- 
trian liberty and Austrian literature have 
flourished so admirably. The function of the 
censorship was partly expurgational and partly 
hermeneutical—suppressing such terms as “ 

pular opinion” and “ nationality,” and translat- 
ing such phrases as “ heroic champions” into 
“brave soldiers,” and “a band of youthful 
heroes” into ‘a considerable number of young 
men.” This was both the ante-revolutionary 
and anti-revolutionary policy of Austria; but 
the revolution burst forth notwithstanding. 

Into the second part of his work we cannot 
follow our author, though on many transactions, 
about which conflicting opinions have been en- 
tertained, his views, had we room for them, 
would have been an interesting subject for a 
résumé. We must restrict ourselves to one or 
two sketches, or rather estimates, of the follow- 
ing contemporary characters :— 

METTERNICH. 

Prince Metternich in person is rather below the ordi- 
nary size. has a well-formed head, nose large and aristo- 
cratic, eyes blue and expressive, and mouth well shaped, 
and with a smile ever at command. His whole person, 
countenance, and demeanour, are indicative of high sta- 
tion, superior intellect, and finished elegance. e was 
not remarkable for his native genius or subsequent ac- 
quirements ; but his distinguishing traits were his know- 
] and perception of character, and the arts by which 
he bent them to his own purpose. He could entertain a 
circle of fifty persons with ease and amiability, without 
resorting to ordinary resources. He would participate in 
the dissipation and the follies of his superiors and equals ; 
but he would at the same time be searching the means by 
which he could turn them to profit. It was impossible to 
know better than he how to discover the weak sides of 
those around him, and, what is still more difficult, to 
render himself necessary to their frailties. 

The mode of execution which Metternich employs is 
truly singular. To a perfect knowledge of the principal 
persons with whom he has transactions, he joins an ad- 
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dress not less astonishing in the choice of his instruments. 
He has formed for himself a gallery of living Metter- 
nichs, from whence he draws forth his ambassadors and 
agents. With a gigantic mind he spreads his toils over 
the whole continent—had his spies in all the capitals of 
Europe : in Portugal he was with the Miguels ; in Spain, 
France, and in Italy, with the aristocrats and priests ; 
and at Constantinople most intimate with the Sultan. 
It was by these means that he held for so long a time 
the destines of Europe in his hands. 
GORGEY. 

Gérgey was neither patriot nor traitor, but a mere pro- 
fessional soldier : he was in a remarkable de- 
gree both of skill and courage, but not one spark of 
nationality glowed within his bosom. His own illustra- 
tion, his own success, was evidently his first thought, and 
his country’s safety or freedom a secondary consideration. 
Not to be beaten, or, when beaten, to take a speedy re- 
venge ; to keep his army together, not as constituting the 
defence and security of the country, but as illustrating 
the importance of the general ; such were Gorgey's aims. 
He cared not where he retreated or what he abandoned, 

rovided he yielded not a and lost nota gun. And 
his last celebrated march (if not accomplished through 
the connivance of the enemy), a bold and martial achieve- 
ment, seemed directed with infinite skill to the one great 
aim of surrendering, en masse, with all his guns, troops 
and arms, so as, even if he thereby lost his country, he 
would gain credit with his enemies for the importance of 
his submission, and retain, in the face of the world, the 
reputation of a still unconquered general. 


KOSSUTH. 

The early parliamentary labours of Kossuth entitle 
him to am eminent place among the legislators of Eu- 
rope. His temper, habits, and education, seem, indeed, 
to have fitted him for parliamentary life ; and, under a 
more free and enlightened government, he would doubt- 
less have acquired the distinction of a = orator and 
politician. He seems, indeed, during all the early part 
of his career, to have been actuated by no other ideas 
than those of a parliamentary and constitutional opposi- 
tion to the Austrian government, and only to have been 


driven into revolution by the faithlessness and treachery 
of the imperial cabinet. His incessant labours, his 
earnest struggles, and his noted sufferings between 1835 
and 1848, entitle him to the esteem and sympathy of 
every admirer of genius and every lover of liberty. It is 
in 1848, however, that began the more complicated phase 
of his career; and here the obstacles to an impartial 
judgment commence... . « The labours of Kossuth dur- 
ing this period were doubtless of the highest order of 
merit. His voice, his pen, his indefatigable industry, 
his mastership of detail, his vivid imagination, his lofty 
aspirations all were employed. A highly sensitive and 

ic temperament, a peculiarly active and laborious 
mind, exhibited themselves in his efforts in rare and 
striking union. He aroused and armed the people, and, 
thus aroused and armed, his spirit led them into conflict, 
It is absurd to deny, as it is impossible to underrate, his 
efforts during this period; and those who criticise and 
decry him would find it difficult to shew higher instances 
of genius, enthusiasm, and devotion to the cause of 
liberty. 

Nor does there seem in this portion of his public life 
any = for the attempt of inimical writers to identify 
his character with that of the demagogue, or fix upon 
him the motives of an unscrupulous ambition. . . . 

If the testimony that history has thus furnished leads 
to the conclusion that his highly nervous, sensitive, and 
— temperament has led him into conduct that a 

rmer heart and more deliberate judgment would have 
avoided ; that his extraordinary powers of expression were 
not combined with a corresponding executive ability ; and 
that his vivid imagination is better calculated to arouse 
the passiors and kindle the aspirations of others, than to 
obtain for himself a dispassionate and practical view of 
events around him ; still there remains more than enough 
of superiority in his character to justify the warm admi- 
ration of every lover of human freedom. His consum- 
mate oratory, his poetical fancy, his capacity for labour, 
his struggles and his sufferings in the great cause of 
civil liberty, will for ever keep his name in the first rank 
of those who have magnanimously devoted their lives to 
extend the blessings of progress and equal rights, which 
are only the legitimate results of a free government. 





Life of Franklin Pierce. 


Franxutw Prerce is now President of the 
United States, having been elected to that 
office by an overwhelming majority of his 
fellow-citizens, who, by their votes on that oc- 
casion, are supposed to have annihilated the 
Whig or Conservative party in the Union, 
and to have inaugurated a new commercial era 
in the history of that great and growing re- 
public. The triumph of the Democrats was 
virtually the triumph of Free Trade, which will 
now supersede the American system of Protec- 
tion, and have an opportunity of shewing what 
it can accomplish on the vast experimental field 
given to its action. The recent Presidental 
election was clearly a contest of principles, not 
of persons. General Pierce is not a man of 
remarkable ability or distinction. He is, in fact, 
just an average specimen of a go-a-head Ame- 
rican: his warmest admirers estimate: him no 
higher than this, and adhere to him just 
because he is this. There is no individuality 


By Naruaniet Hawraorns. 


Boston, 1852. 


about him; he was not a recognised leader 
even of his own party, but he was a service- 
able representative of the party; and being 
less ex to the jealousy of contending 
candidates, stood the best chance of securing 
@ unanimous vote. Cass was satisfied because 
it kept out Buchanan, and Buchanan was satis- 
fied because it kept out Cass. No other reason 
can be assigned for his nomination It is a 
singular fact, that, under the most favourable 
conditions for freedom of individual develop- 
ment, America has produced few men dis 
tinguished for individuality of character or 
action. Clay and Webster were stout defend- 
ers of the constitution, but they were not men 
of intuitive sagacity or prolific genius in states- 
manship. An absolute democracy seems to 


lead to the same equiponderance of intellect and 
monetony of social life as an absolute despotism. 
Pierce is doubtless as well qualified for his office 
as any of his rivals, and there are a thousand 
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others as well qualified as he. The proportion 
of supply and demand in the political market 
makes Yankee statesmanship a cheap article ; 
and as they have to seek a foreign market for 
their surplus corn, they have to seek, in their 
peculiar plan of annexation, a convenient market 
for their surplus stock of politicians. 
Hawthorne foolishly attempts to make a 
great man of a merely respectable, common- 
lawyer. To be sure, he was a military 
ie. in a small way, and a great deal is made 
of his services in the Mexican war. His mili- 
tary journals and despatches are ee with 
a mighty flourish, but they testify neither of 
valour nor victory. Like many a raw recruit 
who sighed for glory in the valley of Mexico, 
he intended to do wonders, and unquestionably 
did all that was in his power. But, unfor- 
tunately, he was disabled in his first engage- 
ment. His brigade was advancing to meet the 
enemy, when the general “leaped his horse 
upon an abrupt eminence, and addressed the 
colonels and captains of the regiments as they 
, in a few stirring words, reminding them 
of the honour of their country, of the victory 
their steady valour would contribute to achieve. 
Pressing forward to the head of the column, he 
had “nearly reached the practicable ground 
that lay beyond, when his horse slipped among 
the rocks, thrust his foot into a crevice, and fell, 
breaking his own leg, and crushing his rider 
heavily beneath him.” This was very unlucky, 
as it consigned him to the care of the doctor 
during the fury of the first assault. He rejoined 
his companions before the battle was over, but 
he paid for his rashness on the following day 
8 Charebusco, when again leading his troops 
forward to that terrible conflict. ‘The ex- 
haustion of his frame,” says Hawthorne, “ and 
icularly the anguish of his knee—made more 
intolerable by such free use of it—was greater 
than any strength of nerve, or any degree of 
mental energy, could struggle against. He fell, 
faint and almost insensible, within full range of 
the enemy’s fire.” The next battle was that 
of Molino del Rey, but it “was won just as he 


reached the field.” Another chance lost, and 
only one more left to him. But fate was ad- 
verse. On the day which terminated the Mexi- 
can war, General Pierce “ became extremely 
ill, and was unable to leave his bed for the 
thirty-six hours next ensuing. In the mean 
time the castle of Chepultepec was stormed by 
the troops under Generals Pillow and Quitman. 
Pierce’s brigade behaved itself gallantly, and 
suffered severely ; and that accomplished offi- 
cer, Colonel Ransom, leading the ninth regi- 
ment to the attack, was shot through the head, 
and fell, with many other brave men, in that 
last battle of the war.” These quotations are 
from Hawthorne’s narrative, and they embrace 
all the battles in which Pierce “ distinguished” 
himself. There can be no doubt that he in- 
tended to distinguish himself, and that he would 
have done so—only he did not; his bad leg 
prevented him! It was a misfortune; but in 
the matter of military glory there is no diffe- 
rence between misfortune and defeat. After 
the campaign Pierce returned to the bar. “All 
the dreams of his youth were now fulfilled ; the 
military ardour that had struck in hereditary 
root in his breast had enjoyed its scope, and 
was satisfied.” Hawthorne must have been 
hard pressed to make a hero out of such small 
materials; but the “glory party” had to be 
appeased, we presume. But there were other 
parties to satisfy—the religious folks, for ex- 
ample. A praying President would surely 
suit them. Here then was the man for them. 
“General Pierce has naturally a strong endow- 
ment of religious feeling. At no period of his 
life, as is well known to his friends, have the 
sacred relations of the human soul been a mat- 
ter of indifference with him.” After this, a cer- 
tificate of church-membership from his parson, 
or of a moral character from a magistrate, might 
have been added by way of confirmation. It 
is truly pitiable that a Presidential candidate 
should require trumpeters of this kind, and that 
Nathaniel Hawthorne should lend himself to 
the work. 





Essuys and Reviews, chiefly on Theology, Politics, and Socialism. By O. A. Brownson, LL.D. 
New York, 1852. 


Dr. Brownson is one of the Boston celebri- 
ties, and the present volume consists of articles 
which have appeared in “ Brownson’s Quar- 
terly Review,” published in that city. The 
author was at first known as a Transcendentalist 
of the Emerson school, but has passed through 
several “ phases of faith,” and is now a Catho- 
lic of the “straitest sect.” In his former ca- 
pacity he started a Quarterly Review, which was 


remarkable for this peculiarity, that he wrote 
all the articles himself. His present journal is 
still characterized by the same feature, and well 
entitled, therefore, to be called “ Brownson’s.” 
What degree of influence he enjoys in America 
we do not know; but we should suppose that 
he is more notorious for his changes of opinion 
than for his ability and power. He is nota 
fascinating writer. Dr. Brownson admits in 
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his preface that he is in the hands of others. 
His words are— 

The articles, before being printed in the Quarterly Re- 
view, were submitted to the revision of a competent theo- 
logian, and I have no reason —— that they contain 
any thing not in accordance with Catholic faith and mo- 
rals; but they are, as a matter of course, republished with 
submission to the proper authority, and I shall be most 
happy to correct any error of any sort they may contain 
the moment it is brought authoritatively to my notice. 
It is not my province to teach: all that Iam free to do is 
to reproduce with scrupulous fidelity what I am taught. 

His own account of his mental progress is as 
follows :— 

I was born in a Protestant community, of Protestant 
parents, and was brought up, so far as I was brought up 
at all, a Presbyterian. At the age of 21 I passed from 
Presbyterianism to what is sometimes called Liberal 
Christianity, to which I remained attached, at first under 
the form of Universalism, afterwards under that of Uni- 
tarianism, till the age of 41, when I had the happiness of 
being received into the Catholic Church. 

The papers in this volume are chiefly theolo- 

ical. The article on “ De Maistre’s Theory of 

olitical Constitutions” touches upon a subject 
discussed in Sir Archibald Alison’s new volume 
on the History of Europe, viz. the failure of the 
South-American Republics. Sir Archibald ac- 
counts for it, on the ground that it is “ impossible 
to engraft republican self-direction upon original 
subjection to monarchical institutions,” and that 
no colony has ever flourished which was not ori- 
ginally republican! These are curious opinions 
to come from a Tory historian, and indicate a 
very superficial consideration of the question. 
It might be shewn, on the other hand, that mi- 
litary colonization, which requires the strictest 
embodiment of the monarchical principle, has 
been the most successful of all methods. Spa- 
nish America was originally monarchical, and, 
as such, was in a most flourishing condition. 
The attempt to establish republicanism has re- 
sulted very nearly in the dissolution of society, 
while the same attempt in the north has been 
attended with success. Dr. Brownson accounts 
for the difference, on the ground that, in the 


north, republicanism was from the first the con. 
stitution, but was never the constitution of the 
southern colonies. In them, royalty and no- 
bility settled ; and the whole constitution of the 
mother country (not merely that of the com- 
mons) was transferred tothe New World; where- 
as the north was colonized by the commons, 
and the declaration of independence involved 
no change or revolution in the government, 
All that was indigenous was retained. A fo- 
reign yoke was cast off ; but the existing insti- 
tutions of local self-government were already 
the great instruments of authority and rule, 
The movement in the British colonies was a 
rebellion rather than a revolution. But in 
Spanish America, independence was not merely 
throwing off the foreign element—the authority 
of the mother country; but was a revolution, a 
subversion of the existing constitution, and the 
attempt to establish a new and a different poli- 
tical order. If Spanish America had simply 
declared herself independent of Old Spain, but 
retained intact her domestic constitution, she 
would have advanced in prosperity like her 
neighbours. For a striking corroboration of 
this, we have only to look at Portuguese Ame- 
rica—Brazil—which did not essentially change 
her original constitution, and has succeeded the 
best of al! the South-American States. 

Should our present American Colonies de- 
clare independence, they would not succeed so 
well as the United States. Republicanism in 
Lower Canada would be a dead letter, just as 
it is in the Slave States of the Union, for in 
both an aristocracy is dominant. In Australia, 
on the other hand, a republic would be success- 
ful. Where you have only the commons to 
deal with, it is easy to have a commonwealth. 
Nothing is more clear than that the constitu- 
tion of society determines the constitution of 
government; and we are profoundly convinced 
that social progress must pioneer political 
change. 





Literature and Art. 


Mareoarer Futrer was, in the opinion of 
some people, “a great creature,” as Carlyle 
observed of her in conversation lately with 
Grace Greenwood. Our opinion of the lady 
may be read at page 168 of the First Volume 
of this Review. The present work contains 
a selection of papers, contributed at various 
times to periodical literature, and now tempo- 
rarily rescued from oblivion. The principal 
subjects are “ Milton,” “Sir James Mackin- 
tosh,” “Modern British Poets,” “The Mo- 
dern Drama,” “ Poets of the People,” “ Ame- 
rican Literature,” &c. ‘The Two Herberts” 


By Marecarer Futter. 


New York: 1852. 


(an imaginary dialogue between Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, and George Herbert the 
poet), and “ Lives of the Great Composers,” are 
the most elaborate and characteristic essays in 
the volume. The essay on the ‘ Modern 
Drama” includes a long and highly laudatory 
review of Sterling’s tragedy of “ Strafford.” 
Her remarks on “ American Literature” are 
candid and hopeful. “We cannot have ex- 
ression,” she says, “till there is something to 
expressed. She would have each be true to 
his individuality as the best service that can be 
rendered to the future. When the fusion of 
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races is more complete—when the nation shall 
attain sufficient moral and intellectual dignity 
to prize moral and intellectual, no less highly 
than political, freedom, then will dawn the era 
ofa national literature.” But this is not to be 
expected till, “ the physical resources of the 
country being explored, all its regions studded 
with towns, broken by the plough, netted to- 
ther by railways and telegraph lines, talent 
shall be left at leisure to twine its energies upon 
the higher departments of man’s existence.” As 
the vision of that day rises before her mind, she 
ives utterance to her feelings in the following 
rophetic language :— 
We are sad that we cannot be present at the gather- 


ing in of this’ harvest. And yet we are joyous, too, 
when we think that though our name may not be writ 
on the pillar of our country’s fame, we can really do 
far more towards rearing it than those who come at a 
later period, and to a seemingly fairer task. Now the 
humblest effort, made in a noble spirit and with re- 
ligious hope, can fail to be even infinitely useful. 

hether we introduce some noble model from another 
time and clime to encourage aspiration in our own, or 
cheer into blossom the simplest wood-flower that ever 
rose from the earth, moved by the genuine impulse to 
grow, independent of the lures of money or celebrity ; 
whether we speak boldly when fear or doubt keep 
others silent, or refuse to swell the popular cry upon an 
uoworthy occasion; the spirit of truth, purely wor- 
shipped, shall turn our acts and forbearances alike to 
profit, in forming them with oracles which the latest 
time shall bless. 


An Expedition to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake of Utah, with an authentic Account of the 


Mormon Settlement. 
Philadelphia: 1852. 


By Howarp Sranssury, Captain Corps Top. Eng., U.S. Army. 


The Mormons in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake. By Lieut. J. W. Gunnison, Top. Eng. 


Philadelphia: 1852. 


America has but a small standing army, and 
yet she finds other work for it besides merely 
military duty. The soldier has ever been the 
forerunner of the settler; and this is as true in 
the United States at this moment as in more 
warlike times. The Indian offers no resistance ; 
but Nature remains still to be subdued, and in 
this career of conquest the army leads the way. 
The topographical engineers are becoming 
quite famous for their pioneering services, as 
well as for their scientific attainments. Into all 
the vast territories of the West they are sent 
by government to explore their resources, ex- 
amine their features, and collect copious infor- 
mation on their scientific characteristics. Nearly 
all the States (old as well as new) have been 
explored in this way, and the statistical reports, 
thence originating, sometimes fill from ten to 
twenty large quarto volumes, published, of course, 
at the public expense. The most recent ex- 
ition of this Kind has been to the Great 
alt Lake among the Rocky Mountains, whither 
the Mormons, like the Israelites of old, persecuted 
and oppressed, have fled for refuge. The offi- 
cial report of this expedition is furnished in the 
work of Captain Stansbury ; while the little 
volume by Lieut. Gunnison is an independent 
supplement to the .other, and intended for the 
general reader. Both are well worth perusal, 
and, indeed, possess more than ordinary interest, 
from the pictures they afford of social life among 
one of the most singular communities of ancient 
or modern times. They now seem to be ina 
highly flourishing condition, and making rapid 
progress towards a national organization. Cities 
and villages are rising up; schools, colleges, 
and temples are in course of erection ; the indus- 


trial arts are in full operation; a government 
is established ; and they hope ere long to be ad- 
mitted into the Union as an independent com- 
monwealth. Mormonism will then have a status 
in the earth, absurd.as the delusion is. Their 
very existence in-such a locality indicates a ca- 
pacity for self-government as well as the force 
of religious enthusiasm. There are some crafty 
men amongst them; and Captain Stansbury 
thus sketches 
THE MORMON PRESIDENT. 

President Young appeared to be a man of clear sound 
sense, fully alive to the responsibilities of the station he 
occupies, sincerely devoted to the good name and in- 
terests of the ple over which he presides, sensitively 
jealous of the least attempt to undervalue or misrepre- 
sent them, and indefatigable in devising ‘ways and 
means for their moral, mental, and physical elevation. 
He appeared to ss the unlimited personal and offi- 
cial confidence of his people ; while both he and his two 
counsellors, forming the presidency of the church, 
seemed to have but one object in view—the ~ ioe 
and peace of the society over which they presided. 

Lieut. Gunnison, however, notes the follow- 
ing disturbing elements, which, if not removed, 
will be fatal to their prosperity :—The first is 
polygamy, degrading the position of woman, 
and demoralizing the young. The Mormon 
children are “the most lawless and profane” 
that ever came under his observation. Again, 
the new Mormon Bible, “as altered by Joseph 
the Seer,” will completely estrange them from 
the associations of the old faith, and hand them 
over to heathenism. Another disturbing cause 
lies in the system of tithes, which will soon 
come to be denounced by the industrious labour- 
ers as a religious speculation. And, finally, 
the sagemiannes of the President will give rise 
to endless discussions. There will be a young 
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Mormon party soon, with notions of their own, 
which the “ old stagers” will be unable to sup- 

ress. The earth will not swallow them up as 
it did Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 

Let usadd, that the books thus published are 
distributed gratis by thousands; given to mem- 
bers of the legislature by hundreds ; placed in 
every library; disseminated everywhere, sown 
broadcast over the States. They are not mere 
heaps of foolish questions and stupid answers, 
like our blue books, but good, well-digested 
works. The expense of printing them forms 
one of the largest items in the outlay of the 





SLAVERY SECTIONAL. 


American Federal government. Mr. Tuffnell 
has obtained a Committee in our House of 
Commons for the purpose of distributing our 
blue books gratis. We recommend him to 
inquire how they do these things in America, 
For our part, we should be infinitely obliged to 
our American friends if they would send us 
over now and then a few of these volumes, that 
we may introduce them, and the system which 

roduces them, to the English reader. Not 
Soien sold for money, they are difficult to come 
by in England, rife as they are in Ameriea. 





Freedom National ; Slavery Sectional: Spee 


ch of Hon. Coartes Sumner, of Massachusetts, 


on his Motion to repeal the Fugitive Slave Bill, in the Senate of the United States, 


August 26, 1852. Boston : 1852. 


Tue idea advanced, and, with great ability, de- 
fended, in this speech, is indicated in its title. 
Mr. Sumner is not a professional politician, 
and attaches himself to no party. Without 
solicitation on his part, and without pledging 
himself to any given course of action, he was 
sent to Congress by his fellow-citizens. Know- 
ing his personal worth and integrity, they knew 
that he would be the advocate of the right and 
the true. Mr. Sumner is an abolitionist, 
though not attached to any section or society so 
called. Taking counsel of his own indepen- 
dent judgment, he submitted a motion for the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Bill. He had 
just opened his lips, when he was called to 
order; and in that democratic assembly it was 
moved and carried that he should not be per- 
mitted to introduce such a motion to the 
House! He had, therefore, to take advantage 
of a technical privilege, which enabled him to 
introduce it in an indirect manner. But 
having “taken the floor,” he went direct into 
the subject, and in a speech of several hours’ 
length (nothing extraordinary in that!) dis- 
cussed the question in its historical, legal, and 
moral bearings. The speech is a treatise, and 
one of the most clear and comprehensive trea- 
tises that can be met with upon American 
slavery. What he complains of is, that the Le- 
gislature has made slavery a national institu- 
tion, and its support a national duty, contrary 
both to the letter and spirit of the constitution. 
He shews that, at the organization of the go- 
vernment, slavery was merely sectional, while 
liberty was national ; and that now, liberty has 
become sectional, and slavery national. In 
the course of his wide historical survey he re- 
fers to England ; and it will interest our readers 
to see what he says on 
NEGRO SLAVERY IN ENGLAND. 
As early as the days of Queen Elizabeth, a courtier 


had boasted that the air of England was too pure fora 
slave to breathe, and the common law was said to forbid 
slavery. And yet in the face of this vaunt, kindred to 
that of our fathers, and so truly honourable, slaves were 
introduced from the West Indies. The custom of slavery 
gradually prevailed. Its positive legality was affirmed, 
in professional opinions, by two eminent lawyers, Talbot 
| Yorke, each afterwards Lord Chancellor. It was 
also affirmed on the bench by the latter as Lord Hard- 
wicke. England was already a Slave State. The follow- 
ing advertisement, copied from a London newspaper, the 
Public Advertiser, of Nov. 22, 1769, shews that the 


journals there were disfigured, as some of ours, even in the 


district of Colombia :— 

** To be sold, a black girl, the property of J. B., eleven 
years of age, who is extremely handy; works at her 
needle tolerably, and speaks English perfectly well ; is of 
an excellent temper and willing disposition. Inquire of 
her Owner at the Angel Inn, behind St. Clement's 
Church, in the Strand.” 

At last, only three years after this advertisement, in 
1772, the single question of the legality of slavery was 
presented to Lord Mansfield, on a writ of Habeas Corpus. 
A poor negro, named Somersett, brought to England as 
a slave, became ill, and, with an inhumanity disgraceful 
even to slavery, was turned adrift upon the world. 
Through the charity of an estimable man, the eminent 
Abolitionist, Granville Sharpe, he was restored to health, 
when his unfeeling and avaricious master again claimed 
him as a bondman. The claim was re After an 
elaborate and protracted discussion in Westminster Hall, 
marked by rare learning and ability, Lord Mansfield, 
with discreditable reluctance, sullying his great judicial 
name, but in trembling obedience to the genius of the 
British Constitution, pronounced a decree which made 
the early boast a practical verity, and rendered slavery for 
ever impossible in England. More than 15,000 persons, 
at that time held as slaves in English air, stepped forth 
in the happiness and dignity of freemen. 


Mr. Sumner refers to this fact in our history, 
not by way of extenuating American slavery, 
but by way of encouraging hope as to the simi- 
lar extinction of the evil in his own country. 
Some Americans make a more cowardly use of 
this fact ; but if they would imitate slavery as it 
was in England, they should also imitate it as it 
is here now. 
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RESUME OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Our copyright arrangements with France work 
very badly. The French publishers ee | 
do not know their business, and the Englis 
public get no French books. Under the old 
system, the industrious pirates of Brussels kept 
us quite au courant, by simply filing all the 
French newspapers, and printing all the feuille- 
tons into cheap volumes. Mr. Rolandi, Mr. 
Hookham, Mr. Jeffs, and others, had them 
larly transmitted, hot from the press, in 
reduplicated copies, and before any Parisian 
blisher had begun to think of printing, the 
fae new French novel lay half cut upon the 
toilette-table of every lady who makes pretence 
to fashion. 

Now, however, all this is altered. The French 
read their novels in their newspapers, the sale 
of the reprinted volumes is comparatively small, 
and their production is tardy. When the vo- 
lames do at last appear, they are printed so 
wide and so loosely, that we may read them as 
we turn the leaves, and much quicker than we 
can cut them. They are in price so high, that 
it will not pay the English bookseller to import 
them ; and the whole system of the trade is so 
utterly uncommercial and de mauvaise foi, that, 
on our sending to Paris the other day for a 
novel by a ckiented writer, the answer was, 
that it could not be had alone. It turned out 
that this author has a son whom he is bringing 
up to his business, and this son has got just so 
far as to be able to imitate the paternal gross- 
ness and obscenity. As, however, the young 
gentleman has not yet advanced beyond this 
point, the Parisian public remark the lack of 
wit, plot, dialogue, and descriptive power, and 
they do not buy “ my son’s” book. The vieux 
papa is indignant, the “ éditeur” still more so. 
The latter, however, hits upon a plan to punish 
the public. He issues an order that father and 
son shall only pass together over the sho 
counter. Do you want a copy of Monsieur le 
Pére? you must buy therewith a copy of Mon- 
sieur le Fils—and pay for it too. This is a po- 
sitive, although almost an incredible fact. Paris 
is buying two books—one to read and the other 
‘0 twist into cigar-lights. Paris can only 
mourn that Monsieur —— should have hada 


son, and pay him extorted and unremunerated 
francs. 

This will never do for English customers. 
Half our English booksellers would rather shut 
up their shops than submit to such disgraceful 
impositions. The French publishers, unless 
they entirely change their course of conduct, 
will never sell a dozen copies more than they 
did before the copyright treaty was made. If 
our voice can reach the French authors, we 
would advise them to act for themselves in this 
matter. Let them reserve to themselves the 
copyright in England, and sell it to an English 
house. Their works will then be disseminated 
here ina cheap form, and they themselves will 
be benefited in fame and profit. They will 
get neither from England while the present 
system endures. 

The past quarter has not been very fecund 
in French books. Those that have been most 
talked of, will be found mentioned below. 
Dumas continues his Memoirs, which, while 
po Fog have ory Me fifteen volumes, 
with no great prospect of their ever coming to 
a radicrt + mag Tn the twelfth he eter his 
literary career, and thenceforward his self-glo- 
rifying garrulity becomes much more interest- 
ing than we have hitherto found it. Some 
of his descriptions of the miseries attending the 
successes ofa dramatic author are so good, that 
we do not like either to pass them over or 
translate them. Here is a capital story of 
Victor Hugo and Madlle. Mars, which we 
must give in the original. 

Mais Hugo et moi avons deux caractéres absolument 
opposés : lui est froid, calme, poli, sévére, plein de mé- 
moire du bien et du mal; moi, je suis en dehors, vif, 
a railleur, oublieux du mal, quelquefois du 

en. 

Il en résultait, entre mademoiselle Mars et Hugo, des 
dialogues tout 4 fait différents des miens. 

Notez qu’au théatre, en général, le dialogue entre 
l’acteur et l’auteur a lieu par-dessus la rampe, c’est-a- 
dire de l’avant-scéne a l’orchestre ; de sorte que pas un 
mot n’en est perdu pour les trente ou quarante artistes, 
musiciens, régisseurs, comparses, garcons de théitre, 
allumeurs et pompiers assistant 4 la répétition. 

Cet auditoire, comme on le comprend, toujours dis- 

¢ & bien accueillir les épisodes destinés 4 le distraire 
de ennui du fait principal, la répétition, ne contribue 
pas peu & agacer les — des interlocuteurs, et, par 
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conséquent, 3 infiltrer une certaine aigreur dans les 
relations téléphoniques qui s’¢tablissent de l’orchestre 
au théatre. . 

Les choses se passaient 4 peu prés ainsi : 

Au milieu de la répétition, mademoiselle Mars s’arré- 
tait tout 4 coup. 

— Pardon, mon ami, disait-elle & Firmin, 4 Michelot 
oud Joanny, j’aiun mot a dire 4 l’auteur, 

L’acteur auquel elle s’adressait faisait un signe d’as- 
sentiment, et demeurait muet et immobile a lace. 

Mademoiselle Mars s’avangait jusque sur lg rampe, 
mettait sa main sur ses yeux, et, quoiqu’elle sit trés- 
bien 4 quel endroit de l’orchestre se trouvait l’auteur, 
elle faisait semblant de le chercher. 

C’était sa petite mise en seéne, delle. 

— M. Hugo! demandait-elle ; M. Hugo est-il 14? 

— Me voici, madame, répondait Hugo en se levant. 

— Ah! trés-bie! merci.... Dites-moi, M. Hugo. ... 

— Madame ? 

— J’ai a dire ce vers-li: 


Vous étes mon lion! superbe et généreux! 
— Oui, madame ; Hernani vous dit : 


Helas ! j'aime pourtant d’une amour bien profonde ! 

Ne pleure pas....mourons plutét! Que n’ai-je un 
monde, 

Je te le donnerais!.... Je suis bien malheureux ! 


et vous lui répondez : 
Vous étes mon lion ! superbe et généreux ! 


— Est-ce que vous’ aimez cela, M. Hugo ? 

— Quoi? 

— Vous étes mon lion ! 

— Je l’ai écrit ainsi, madame ; donc, j'ai cru que 
e’était bien. 

— Alors, vous y tenez, i votre lion? 

— J’y tiens et je n’y tiens pas, madame ; trouvez-moi 
quelque chose de mieux ; et je mettrai cette autre chose 
a la place. 

— Ce n’est pas 4 moi 4 trouver cela: je ne suis pas 
l’auteur, moi. 

— Eh bien! alors, madame, puisqu’il en est ainsi, 
laissons tout uniment ce qui est écrit. 

— C'est qu’en vérité, cela me semble si dréle d’ap- 
peler M. Firmin mon lion ! 

— Ah! e qu’en jouantle réle de dofia Sol, vous you- 
lez rester mademoiselle Mars; si vous étiez vraiment 
la — de Ruy Gomez de Sylva, c’est-d-dire une 
noble Castillane du xvie siéele, yous ne verriez pas dans 
Hernani M. Firmin ; vous y verriez un de ces terribles 
chefs de bande qui faisaient trembler Charles-Quint 


jusque dans sa capitale ; alors, vous comprendriez qu’une 


telle femme peut appeler un tel homme gon lion, et 
cela yous semblerait moins dréle! 

— C’est bien! puisque vous tenez a votre lion, n’en 
parlons plus. Je suis ici pour dire ce qui est écrit; il ya 
dans le manuscrit: “Mon lion!” je dirai: “Mon 
lion !” moi, ... Mon Dieu! cela m’est bien égal!—Allons, 
Firmin ! 


Vous étes mon lion! superbe et généreux! 


Et la répétition continuait. 

Seulement, le lendemain, arrivée au méme endroit, 
mademoiselle Mars s’arrétait comme la veille ; comme 
la veille, elle s’avancait sur la rampe ; comme la veille, 
elle mettait la main sur ses yeux ; comme la veille, elle 
faisait semblant de chercher |’auteur. 

— M. Hugo! disait-elle de sa voix séche, de sa voix, 
a elle ; de la voix de mademoiselle Mars, et non pas de 
Céliméne.—M. Hugo est-il 18 ? 

— Me voici, madame, répondait Hugo avec sa méme 
placidité. 

— Ah! tant mieux! je suis bien aise que vous so- 
yez la. 
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— Madame, j’avais eu l’honneur de vous présenter 
mes hommages avant la répétition. Sadie oi 

— C'est vrai.... Eh bien, avez-vous réfléchi ? 

— A quoi, madame ? 

— A ce que je vous ai dit hier. ; 

— Hier, vous m’avez fait l’honneur de me dire beau- 
coup de choses. : 

— Oui, vouz avez raison....mais je veux parler de 
ce fameux hémistiche. 

— Lequel P 

— Eh! mon Dieu! vous savez bien lequel! 

— Je vous jure que non, madame; vous me faites 
tant de bonnes et justes observations, que je confonds 
les unes avec les autres. 

— Je parle de l’hémistiche du lion... . 

— Ah! oui: “Vous étes mon lion!” je me rap- 
pelle. ... 

— Eh bien! avez-vous trouvé un autre hémistiche ? 

— Je vous ayoue que je n’en ai pas cherché. 

— Vous ne trouvez done pas cet hémistiche dange- 
reux P 

— Qu’appelez-vous dangereux ? om 

— J’appelle dangereux, ce qui peut étre sifflé. 

— Je n’ai jamais eu la prétention de ne pas étre 
sifflé. 

— Soit ; mais il faut étre sifflé le moins possible. 

— Vous croyez donc qu’on sifflera l’hemistiche du 
lion ? 

— J’en suis sire! 

Alors, madame, c’est que vous ne le direz pas avec 
votre talent habituel. 

— Je le dirai de mon mieux... .Cependant, je pré- 
férerais.... 

— Quoi ? 

— Dire autre chose.... 

— Quoi ? 

— Autre chose, enfin! 

— Quoi ? 

— Dire,—et mademoiselle Mars avait l’air de cher- 
cher le mot, que, depuis trois jours, elle machait entre 
ses dents,—dire, par exemple. .. heu.., heu...heu.... 


Vous étes, monseigneur, superbe et généreux! 
est-ce que monseigneur ne fait pas le vers comme mon 
lion? 

— Si fait, madame; seulement. mon lion relave le 
vers, et monseigneur l’aplatit. J’aime mieux étre sifflé 
pour un bon vers ; qu’applaudi pour un méchant. 

— C’est bien, c’est bien....ne nous fachons pas... 
on dira votre bon verssans y rien changer ! —Allons, 
Firmin, mon ami, continuons... . 


Vous étes mon lion! superbe et généreux ! 


Il est bien entendu que, le jour de la premiére re- 
présentation, mademoiselle Mars, au lieu de dire: 
“ Vous étes mon lion!” dit: Vous étes monseigneur!’ 


Victor Hugo, however, if we may believe 
this lively romancer, actually “broke in” the 
mighty actress. 


Enfin, un jour, la patience lui manqua. 

La répétition finie, il monta sur le théatre, et, s‘ap- 
prochant de mademoiselle Mars: 

— Madame, dit-il, je voudrais bien avoir l’honneur 
de vous dire deux mots. 

— A moi? répondit mademoiselle Mars, étonnée de 
la solennité du début. 

— A vous. 

— Et ot cela? 

— Od vous voudrez, 

— Venez, alors. 

Et mademoiselle Mars, marchant la premiére, con- 
duisit Hugo dans ce qu’on appelait, alors, le petit foyer, 
situé, i ce que je crois, i l’endroit oi est aujourd’hvi le 
salon de la loge du directeur. 
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Louise Despréaux y était assise seule dans un coin. 

Louise Despréaux, comme nous I’avons dit, était une 
des antipathies de mademoiselle Mars, qui protégeait 
madame Menjaud. J’ai raconté en son lieu la scéne que 
i'avais eue avec mademoiselle Mars, 4 propos de Louise 

réaux, lors de la distribution du role du page de la 
duchesse de Guise. 

En voyant entrer mademoiselle Mars et Hugo, elle 
se leva et sortit diserétement.—lII est vrai que je soup- 
conne fort la curieuse de dix-sept ans d’avoir collé, du 
cté de l’oreille, son visage blond et rose 4 la porte. 

Mademoiselle Mars s’arréta, posant sur la cheminée 
la main dont elle tenait son réle. 

— Eh bien! demanda-t-elle, que vouliez-vous me 
dire P 

—Je voulais vous dire, madame, que je viens de 
prendre une résolution. 

— Quelle résolution, monsieur ? 

— Celle de vous redemander votre rdle. 

— Mon rdle !.... lequel ? 

— Celui que vous m’aviez fait l’honneur de récla- 
mer dans mon drame. em 

— Comment, le réle de dona Sol! s’écria mademoi- 
selle Mars tout étourdie, ce rdle-li ?.... 

Et elle montrait le rouleau de papier qu’elle tenait 4 
la main, frongant son sourcil noir sur un ceil qui pre- 
=. i certains moments, une incroyable expression de 

ureté. 

Hugo s’inclina. 

— Oui, dit-il, le rdle de dofia Sol, celui que vous te- 
nez & la main. 

— Ah! par exemple, dit mademoiselle Mars, en frap- 
pant le marbre de la cheminée avec le réle, et le parquet 
avec son pied, voild la premiére fois que cela m’arrive, 
qu'un auteur me redemande son role! 

— Eh bien! madame, je crois qu'il est bon que l’ex- 
emple soit donné, et je le donne. 

— Mais, enfin, pourquoi me le reprenez-vous? 

— Parce que je crois m’aperceyoir d'une chose, ma- 
dame ; ¢’est que, quand vous me faites lhonneur de 


_wadresser la parole, vous paraissez ignorer compléte- 


ment & qui vous parlez. 

— Comment cela, monsieur ? 

— Oui, vous étes une femme d’un grand talent, je 
sais cela. ... mais il y a une chose dont, je le répéte, vous 
semblez ne pas vous douter, et que, dans ce cas, je dois 
vous apprendre: c’est que, moi aussi, ame, je suis 
un homme d’un grand talent; tenez-vous-le done pour 
dit, je vous prie, et traitez-moi en conséquence. 

— Vous croyez done que je le jouerai mal, votre réle ? 

— Je sais que vous le jouerez admirablement bien, 
madame’; mais je sais aussi que, depuis le commence- 
ment des répétitions, vous étes fort impolie envers moi, 
ce vr est indigne 4 la fois et de mademoiselle Mars et 
de M. Victor Hugo. 

_—> Oh! murmura mademoiselle Mars en mordant ses 
levres pales, vous mériteriez bien que je vous le rendisse, 
—votre réle! 

Hugo tendit la main. 

— Je suis prét i le recevoir, madame, dit-il. 

— Et, si je ne le joue pas, qui le jouera?P 

— Oh! mon Dieu! madame, la premiére personne 
venue... .. Tenez, par exemple, mademoiselle Des- 
preaux. Elle n’aura pas votre talent, sans doute; mais 
elle est jeune, elle est jolie; sur trois conditions que le 
role exige, elle en réeunit deux; puis, en outre, elle 
aura pour moi ce que je vous reproche, 4 vous, de ne 
pas avoir, c’est-i-dire la considération que je mérite. 

t Hugo restait le bras tendu et la main ouverte, 

— toujours que mademoiselle Mars lui rendit le 


— Mademoiselle Despréaux! mademoiselle Des- 
préaux! murmurait mademoiselle Mars; ah! par ex- 
emple! la plaisanterie est bonne! .. .. Vous Jui faites 

cour, 3 ce qu’il parait, 4 mademoiselle Despréaux ? 

— Moi? je ne lui ai jamais parlé de ma vie! 


— De sorte que vous me redemandez positivement 
officiellement, votre réle ? 

— Officiellement, positivement, je vous redemande 
mon role. 

— Eh bien, moi, je le garde, votre rdle..... je le 
jouerai, et comme personne ne yous le jouerait 4 aris, 
je vous en réponds! 

— Soit, gardez le réle ; mais n’oubliez pas ce que je 
vous ai dit 4 l’endroit des égards que se doivent entre 
eux, des gens de notre mérite. 

Et Hugo salua mademoiselle Mars, la laissant tout 
ébouriffée de cette haute dignité i laquelle ne l’avaient 
point habituée les auteurs de l’Empire, i genoux devant 
son talent, et surtout arrétés par cette certitude que 
leurs piéces ne feraient pas un sou sans elle. 

partir de ce jour, mademoiselle Mars fut froide, 
mais polie envers Hugo, et, comme elle l’avait promis, 
le soir de la premiére représentation venu, elle joua 
admirablement le réle. 


Here is an anecdote of Walter Scott, and it 
bears an air of truth. We question whether 
M. Dumas could have invented any thing so 
entirely consistent with the manly simplicity of 
Scott’s character. 


A Vépoque ot Walter Scott était venu 4 Paris pour y 
chercher des documents sur le régne de Napoléon, dont 
il se proposait d’écrire l'histoire, Barras, qui avait des 
documents précieux 4 lui communiquer, désira le voir, 
et pria Cabarrus,—qui sait sa révolution comme Cour- 
taud, mais qui la raconte mieux que celui-ci, n’en 
déplaise 4 la mémoire du citoyen général Barras,— 
d’inviter le célébre romancier a venir diner chez lui. 
Cabarrus commenca par avoir une longue conversation 
avee Walter Scott, lequel, sachant qu'il avait affaire au 
fils de madame Tallien, causa beaucoup de tous les 
événements dans lesquels la mére de Caburrus avait 
joué un réle; enfin, le messager aborda le véritable 
objet de sa visite, et transmit au poéte écossais l’invita- 
tion de Barras. 

Mais Sir Walter Scott secoua la téte. 

— Je ne puis diner avec cet homme, répondit-il ; 
j’écrirai du mal de lui, et l’on dirait dans notre Ecosse 
que je lui ai jeté a la téte les plats de sa table! 


Here is a description of the death of Barras 
that will make some men laugh and others 
shiver. 


Un jour, Cabarrus m’invita a passer chez lui vers une 
heure de l’aprés-midi. Je me rendis exactement 4 
l’invitation. 

— Barras mourraaujourd’hui, me dit-il ; voulezvous 
le voir une derniére fois avant qu’il meure ? 

— Certainement, répondis-je; je suis curieux de 
pouvoir dire plus tard aux gens qui ne le connaitront 
que de nom; “ J’ai vu Barras le jour de sa mort.” 

—Eh bien, venez avec moi; je vais littéralement lui 
dire adieu. 

Nous montimes en voiture, et nous nous rendimes a 
Chaillot. 

Nous trouvames Courtaud fort triste ; lorsque Cabar- 
rus lui demanda comment allait son maitre, il se con- 
tenta de secouer la téte. 

Il n’introduisit pas moins Cabarrus dans la chambre 
du moribond, et, comme j’étais avec Cabarrus, il me fit 
entrer en méme temps. 

Nous nous attendions, 4 trouver Barras triste, pile, 
abattu, défait: Barras était gai, souriant, presque 
rouge; il est vrai que cette rougeur était une question 
de fiévre. ‘ 

On commeng¢a par excuser ma présence. J’avais ren- 
contré Cabarrus aux Champs-Elysées, et, ayant appris 
qu'il venait prendre des nouvelles de Barras, j’avais 
voulu en venir prendre ae lui. 

9 
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Barras me fit, de la téte, un petit signe amical pour 
me dire que jétais le bienvenu. > 

— Mais, s’écria Cabarrus, que me disait done ce ter- 
roriste de Courtaud, général? Il prétendait que vous 
étiez plus mal; vous me paraissez vous porter admi- 
rablement, au contraire ! 

— Ah! oui, dit Barras, parce que vous me trouvez 
riant tout seul... . cela n’empéchera point, mon cher 
Cabarrus, que je ne sois mort ce soir !—Entendez-vous 
cela, Dumas? je suis comme Léonidas: “Ce soir, je 
soupe chez Pluton!” et je pourrai dire @ votre pére, qui 
serait si content de vous voir, que. moi, je vous ai vu. 

— Mais qui vous faisait done rire, quand nous sommes 
entrés? demands Cabarrus en essayant de détourner la 
conversation, et de la ramener de la mort 4 la vie. 

— Ce qui me faisait rire? répondit Barras ; je vais 
te le dire. C'est que je viens de jouer un bon tour 3 
nos gouvernants. .... Comme j'ai été au pouvoir, ils 
ont les yeux sur moi; ils savent que je vais mourir, et 
ils guettent le moment de ma mort, pour mettre la 
main sur mes papiers. Depuis ce matin, en conse- 
quence, je suis oecupé i mettre mon cachet sur ces 
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trente ou quarante cartons. Aussit6t ma mort, ils seront 
saisis; j'ai donné ordre qu’on introduisit un référé, 
qu’on plaidat 4 grand bruit..... Cela pourra durer 
quatre mois, six mois, un an... . Aprés quoi, mes hé- 
ritiers ,erdront, mes papiers étant papiers d’Etat. 
Alors, ces quarante cartons que vous voyez la seront 
solennellement ouverts en conseil des ministres.... 
Eh bien, 4 la place de ces papiers précieux qui sont en 
stireté, savez-vous ce qu’ils trouveront ? 

— Non, je ne m’en doute pas, je l’avoue. 

— Les comptes de mes blanchisseuses, depuis trente- 
cing ans... . et ils en auront long & déchiffrer, car j'ai 
sali diablement du linge depuis le 9 thermidor jus- 


qu’aujourd’hui .... 

Bt Barras poussa un éclat de rire si franc et si joyeux, 
qu’il en tomba en faiblesse. 

Le soir, comme lui-méme Il’avait prédit, il était 
mort. _ 

Thus Dumas goes on, and thus he will go 
on, for many a long day, and through many a 
short volume. 





Louis XVII., sa Vie, son Agonie, sa Mort. 


Paris : 


Wuen we took up these volumes we expected 
to find in them a laboured attempt to prove 
that Louis XVII. was some one of the man 

impostors who have assumed his name. M. 
Beauchesne, however, has no theory to esta- 
blish. He does not call upon us to believe 
in Hervagault, Mathurin Bruneau, Naundorff, 
or Richemont, all of whom have claimed to 
call Marie Antoinette their mother, and the 
Bourbons their sires: he does not even conde- 
seend to mention their evidences. The hero of 
this history is the very Louis Charles Capet 
who was born at Versailles (hapless infant, 
born upon the highest peak of an elevation that 
was tottering to its Se passed from Ver- 
sailles to the prison of the Temple—who saw his 
father and his mother successively go forth to 
be butchered—who, while the nations of Eu- 
rope were recognising him king of France, was 
being kicked and cuffed and made to sing ob- 
scene songs by the most brutal and depraved 
of the Paris populace—who was sometimes 
treated like a human being when his guardian 
happened to be a man capable of compassion 
for an infant, sometimes lay ina fetid dungeon, 
and became so haggard, foul, and filthy, that 
even sans-culottes ventured not near him, and 


Par M. A. pe Beavucnesne. 2 vols. 8vo. 


1852. 


almost felt pity for a king—who died at last, 
died horribly, of scrofula, the hereditary taint 
called into fearful action by squalor and con- 
finement. 

This is a sad, sad story of an existence which 
lasted only ten years two months and twelve 
days, and yet contained within it an age of 
suffering. 

M. Beauchesne has devoted twenty years of 
his life to its elucidation. He has lived in the 
Temple, interrogated every panel, every stone, 
every object on which a memorial might be 
traced. He has sought out every individual 
who bore any part in the captivity of this hap- 
less child ; and he has, we think, put to rest for 
ever any doubt that might exist as to the actual 
death in the Temple of the son of Louis XVI. 

The volumes are illustrated by fac-similes of 
interesting documents, such as the will of Louis 
XVI., the certificate of his decease, the writing 
copies of the Dauphin as corrected by the father 
in the Temple, and many others. To those of 
our readers who love subjects of painful interest 
we recommend these adem, The mournful 
tale has often been told, but never so circum- 
stantially as by M. Beauchesne. 





Les deux Cours et les Nuits de Saint-Cloud. 
Bonaparte, Londres: Jeffs. 


Tur question is now not a little agitated in 
France and Belgium how far a government is 
bound. to interdict libels upoh a neighbouring 
sovereign. We apprehend it is capable of 
very easy solution. Undoubtedly it is the duty 
of the governing body of every state to afford 


Meeurs, débauches, et crimes de La Famille 
Bruxelles: J. H. Briard, 1852. 


the same protection to all friendly powers 

which it possesses for its own preservation. 
Leopold of Belgium or Victoria of England 
may be fairly called upon to read any diatribe 
against Louis Napoleon, and to accept the 
apothegm “ Mutato nomine de te fabula nar- 
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ratur.” It is not for us to predicate what the 
result would be had any writer published of 
Queen Victoria what M. Victor Hugo has 
published of Louis Napoleon. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, namely, that had any one done 
so, the only means of punishment would have 
been a prosecution in a court of law. These 
courts are open to Louis Napoleon as fully as 
they are to our queen : the same uncertainty of 
result would happen; the same punishment would 
follow conviction, the same impunity would 
follow an acquittal. George the Third was 
doubtless not well pleased when Thelwall and 
Horne Tooke were acquitted, but the institu- 
tions of the country allowed him no alternative 
but to submit; and we may point out to the 
notice of the present ruler of France, that when 
his uncle, holding the office of First Consul, 
was libelled by Peltier, he appealed to the 
English courts of law, and not without effect. 
We will yield to none in our feeling of pride 
that England is that “ asyle inviolable” which 
M. Thiers takes occasion to sneer at in his 
history, but makes it his practice to fly to in his 
adversity. An exile, however, should be satisfied 
to be safe, and hold his peace. It is neither for 
the dignity nor for the interest of England that 
she should be made the officina famosorum 
libellorum. When M. Victor Hugo perches 
himself upon a neutral territory, and delivers 
himself of a tirade of the most virulent abuse 


‘that tongue can utter, we own that we sympa- 


thize but little with a patriot who chooses so 
safe a position whence to display his patriotism, 
or an exile who repays so ome bert the hos- 
pitality afforded him. When {we find an ob- 
scure canaille, which the English people never 
see, but which haunts, like bats in twilight, the 
purlieus of Leicester Square, issuing proclama- 
tions from its secure refuge, and calling on the 
French people to attack the soldiery with 
seythes and pitchforks, we are inclined to think 
that it would not be great pity if these men 
were made the proto-martyrs of the great revo- 
lution they counsel from a distance. 

A friendly word to these gentry. Let them 
be thoroughly convinced that the class whence 
English juries are- drawn have not the least 
sympathy with them, nor their Utopias, nor their 
red republics, nor their contemplated insurrec- 
tions. So long as they remain quiet they are 
safe ge - vege of our laws; but if 
one act of hostilit inst any forei wer 
should be Naseer fo am to au, po a Boca 
cution should be commenced, they would be 
found guilty without a moment’s hesitation, 
and punished without the sympathy of any 
Englishman whose voice would influence the 

ussions of an ale-house tap-room. 

What would happen afterwards, it is not quite 
80 easy to predicate. We find it laid down in 


Vattel, that “ the nation or the sovereign ought 
not to suffer the citizen to do an injury to the 
subjects of another state, much less to injure 
that state itself;” and again, if such injury be 
committed, “the sovereign ought to compel 
the transgressor to make reparation for the 
damage or injury, if possible, or to inflict on 
him an exemplary punishment, or finally, ac- 
cording to the nature and circumstances of the 
case, to deliver him up to the offended state to 
be there brought to justice.” [Vattel, p. 163.] 
English citizens are protected in the discussion 
of public matters by our laws, and they are 
amenable only to the laws. If they transgress, 
they undergo punishment, but never lose their 
rights of citizenship. Aliens, however, have 
no claim upon our nation, save that which the 
unfortunate have upon the strong. We can 
assure all those somewhat uncleanly-looking 
Brutuses, who are said to gesticulate so fiercely 
at the fifth rate table d’hotes at the back of 
Leicester Square, that if they were prosecuted 
for any of those fine effusions that are unheard 
of here, but seem to make some stir abroad, 
they would, upon reasonable proof, be con- 
victed and punished ; and further, that if once 
convicted, the Alien Act would be so far en- 
forced, that their places at the aforesaid ordina- 
ries would know them no more. ; 

We have been led to these remarks by read- 
ing the infamous book whose name stands at 
the head of this article. We owe Mr. Jeffs an 
apology for even printing his name in connexion 
with it. We are assured, that not only was his 
name placed on its title-page without his autho- 
rity, but that he has utterly repudiated the 
thing, and refused to be in any way instrumen- 
tal in giving it circulation. 

It is a volume of unadulterated filth—filth 
without one particle of wit or talent. It is the 
same rabies as that of Victor Hugo, but acting 
upon private character, and destitute of that 
author’s power. Every dirty story that has 
ever been told of any one member of the Bona- 
parte family is here reproduced, with the ad- 
dition of every horror which the most pruri- 
ent imagination could invent. The mother 
and sisters of the emperor are made to be the 
actors in every obscenity which an habitué of 
Parisian orgies can remember or imagine; the 
emperor himself, and all his brothers, are in- 
volved in the same accusations of almost im- 
possible vice; and the Prince President is de- 
picted as an actor in debaucheries which we 
believe would sicken the groom-porter of a 
gambling-house to read. 

Any further account of the contents of such 
a book is of course out of the question. We 
notice it only to shew the style of political con- 
troversy which is sought to be introduced into 
this country by those who would follow M. 
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Victor Hugo’s example. We can promise 
Louis Wepaloen, that if any one were convicted 
in our courts of printing, publishing, or circu- 
lating this book, he would receive at least two 





MONT REVECHE. 


years’ imprisonment ; and we should be by no 
means sorry to see such a prosecution suc- 
cessful. 





Mont-Revéche. 


A uirre two volume novel, from the pen of 
Madame Dudevant, wherein a virtuous and 
high-minded woman lives a life of persecution, 
and dies just as her innocence has been pro- 
claimed; and wherein also one of the most 
malevolent and disagreeable of all female crea- 
tures becomes the repentant and happy wife of 
a man she learns to love. 
Georges Sand would be nothing without a 
paradox. Some of her romances are written to 
rove, or at@east would go to prove, that the 
impulses of an artist A feels a thirst for 
fame, and a real dropsy of internal genius, 
ought, in the eye of the world, to absolve him 
from all allegiance to the ordinary rules of 
honour, probity, and morality. Others tend 
to inculcate a shallow, sentimental socialism of 
the Eugene Sue kind, wherein all poor people 
are angels, and rich men devils. Others, again, 
_ such as Indiana, seek to make us greatly sym- 
thise with comet-eyed, dark-haired passion- 
impelled ladies, who prefer natural instincts to 
marriage-vows. All have very much for their 
moral, that handsome people, with strong pas- 
sions, and great internal convictions of their own 
superiority, ought to be allowed to rush about 
in the world uncontrolled, while the mere com- 
mon mass of humanity should submit quietly 
to their caprices. Ifan ordinary mortal should 
be blessed with a wife of this privileged order, 
he becomes a grovelling bore if he do not make 
allowances for her grand passions and her occa- 
sional absences from the marital roof: if a 
male specimen of these nobles of nature should 
happen to seduce half a dozen wives and a small 
batch of daughters, the husbands and brothers 
are dolts if they interfere: they should admire 
the fine creature as he bounds onwards in his 
t career. The heroes and heroines of 
rges Sand are the mere turbulent nuisances, 
the intellectual “cannons” of society. No 
such man or woman as she thinks great, ever 
became really great since the world began, 
or even left a name which posterity remembers. 
Industry, and attention to detail, are more cer- 
tain conditions of greatness than your romance 
writers can believe ; and if Madame Dudevant’s 
heroines and heroes were ever set to act in the 
real world, we should find every one of them 
ending their days in Bedlam or the galleys. 
This novel also has abut. That but is to 
shew, that what we call a moral, and what we 
look for as poetical justice, is altogether a mis- 
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take. “TI ask,” she says, “ what has one fact 
ever proved? and I defy any one to tell me. 
But if no single real fact has ever proved an 
thing in all the actual history of mankind, 
how can the recital of an imaginary fact prove 
any thing? how can it be induced, as an argu- 
ment in favour of the theory which the author 
may advocate, either in his own person, or that 
of the characters of his story? This is very 
true, and very much what we ourselves asserted 
when insisting upon the absurdity of people 
founding actual opinions of real life upon the 
fictions of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. But this by 
no means proves Madame Dudevant’s thesis. 
The object of a true artist in fiction should be 
to engage the sympathies, and to give pleasure- 
able excitement, to the reader. It does happen 
that the human mind is so constituted, that 
(when no disturbing forces interfere) we uni- 
versally sympathise with virtue, and abhor vice. 
It is pleasing to every mind to see the former 
triumphant : it is disagreeable to all to see the 
latter happy and unpunished. We are ready 
to take the question upon the low ground 
whereon this lady has placed it. We say no- 
thing of the moral tendency of accustoming the 
at to expect ultimate success from noble 
bearing in life : we say only, that the authoress 
who abjures poetical justice, fails in her art, and 
is, pro tanto, ignorant of her metier. Georges 
Sand, however, writes such beautiful French, 
and makes her characters move so life-like 
before us, that she interests us, notwithstandin 
she revolts us. Even, however, if we coul 
admit the view she insists upon in her avant 
propos, surely it is still one of the most trans- 
parent of paradoxes, to write two volumes with 
the sole object of teaching us that a novel 
ought to have no object to teach. 

he plot of this work may be told in a few 
words. 

Mont-Revéche, in the Nivernais, is a chateau 
of the young Comte Flavien de Saulges. Jules 
Thierray, an artist, is the son of his attorney, 
and his bosom friend from childhood. The 
two friends leave Paris for Mont-Revéche—the 
former with the avowed purpose of selling that 
prenerty to a rich bourgeois of the neighbour- 

ood, M. Dutertre; the latter with the equally 
avowed purpose of seducing the same bour- 
pois young wife, Olympe, an Italian, and, 

ore her marriage, an artist. The chateau 1 
sold, but the seduction is not attempted. 
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Within twenty-four hours after seeing her, 
Thierray falls in love with Eveline, second 
daughter of Dutertre by a former marriage, a 
« lionne” by nature, and very desirous of the 
opportunity to become one by habit. Nathalie, 
the eldest daughter, a bluestocking, and an am- 
bitious intriguante, very jealous of the autho- 
rity of her stepmother, has engaged her sister, 
Eveline, to join in a system of persecutions 
against that unhappy lady, with the view of 
destroying her influence, and of compelling 
their father to break up the country establish- 
ment, and removing to Paris. To effect her 
own emancipation at least, she endeavours to 
attract the love of Flavien by a series of myste- 
rious attentions, which the young Count, in his 
error, attributes to Olympe, and, captivated 
with the thought, he commences, on his own 
account, the plan of seduction relinquished by 
his friend Thierray. Her virtue is impregnable, 
and he retires, deep in love, to Paris. Thierray, 
after undergoing much vexation from his own 
mistress’s coquetry, at length determines to 
withdraw himself from her presence. As he 
recedes, however, she advances, and two clan- 
destine visits to his own residence satisfy him 
of the affection, truth, and purity of his 
“lionne.” In the mean time, a portion of his 
correspondence with Flavien, on the delicate 
subject of that gentleman’s views upon Olympe, 
is inadvertently placed by Thierray in the 
hands of his future sister-in-law, Nathalie, who 
uses, it with consummate malice, to destroy the 


reputation of her stepmother. Her misrepre- 
sentations, aided by circumstances, satisfy her 
father that Olympe is more or less guilty of 
er the addresses, not only of Flavien, 
but also of his own nephew, Amédée Dutertre, 
an orphan living in their house. The latter is 
sent away, and the former is challenged to a 
duel, which, however, is made unnecessary by 
a full explanation of all that was dubious in 
Olympe’s conduct, and the exposure of the 
wickedness of the now repentant Nathalie. 
The “lionne” marries Thierray, and reforms 
her notions. But the satisfaction of Dutertre 
is of short duration. The shock offered to“ the 
expansive Italian nature” of Olympe has been 
too great: aneurism declares itself, and she 
dies in her husband’s arms. Amédée, who has 
been recalled home, marries Dutertre’s third 
and favourite daughter, Caroline. Nathalie’s 
repentance is sincere and lasting, and so is her 
love for the still absent Flavien. He meets her 
years afterwards on Mount Vesuvius, and re- 
venges the death of Olympe in the fashion of a 
French gentleman, by endeavouring, for three 
months, to kill her with sarcasm, persecution, 
and abuse. Failing to do so, he becomes 
enamoured in his turn, and then marriage 
becomes the means of reconciling him with her 
family ! 

This work is very inferior to many of this 
lady’s previous productions, but it is written in 
her usual rich idiomatic style, and is well worth 
reading. 





Jeanne d Arc suivi dune etude sur Homére et Bernard de Palissy. Par A. pp Lamartine. 
Bruxelles. 1852. 


Tas republication of the Essays of M. Guizot 
appears to have suggested that of those of La- 
martine. We have here in one small volume 
three such very dissimilar characters, that no 
one but a publisher could ever have thought of 
putting them together under one binding. The 
first of heroines, the first of poets, and the first 
of potters, form an odd trio to meditate upon. 
odern science, or credulity, is disposed to 
see in Jeanne d’ Arc (the apostrophe is an error 
in which Lamartine follows the vulgar) but a 
cataleptic female. Lamartine holds the ancient 
faith. In his eyes she is the inspired spirit of 
riotism—* |’ inspirée heroine et la sainte 
a patriotisme Francais.” ‘Angel, woman, 
Mek end soldier, martyr, and yet unit of the 
multitude, she is the image of France, popu- 
larized by beauty, saved by the sword, rising 
from martyrdom, and deified by the holy 
superstition of her country.” 
he reader recognises in all this the usual 
style of Lamartine rhapsody. This short sketch, 
wever, will not be read without pleasure. 


The greater part is occupied with a description 
of the proceedings that terminated with the 
horrible and unmanly murder of this poor girl ; 
and great as is the author’s anxiety to throw 
the chief odium of the transaction upon the 
English, he is compelled to admit that it was 
by no Englishman, but by Lionel de Ligni, the 
bastard of Vendome, she was taken prisoner ; 
that it was by the Sire de Luxembourg she was 
delivered over to the duke of Burgundy; and 
it was by the duke of B dy > was deli- 
vered over to the Inquisition of Paris. “In 
the exercise of the rights of our office,” wrote 
the vicar-general of the Inquisition to the duke 
of Burgundy, “ we absolutely require, and in 
the name of the faith we enjoin you to bring 

risoner before us Jeanne, suspected of crimes, 
in order that she may be proceeded against by 
the holy Inquisition.” 

“ Ainsi,” reflects the author, “ c’étaient des 
Frangais qui demandaient a venger |’Angle- 
terre, et l’église de France a sévir contre la 
liberté de ses propres autels.” 
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But even the holy Inquisition yielded in 
fervour to the University of Paris. The Sire 
de Luxembourg treated his prisoner with some 
compassion. The indignant doctors were scan- 
dalized at the delay, and still more at the 
indulgence. “ Never,” they exclaimed, “in the 
judgment of every good Catholic—never in the 
memory of man has so great a treason been 
committed to the true faith; never has so 
great peril and injury happened to the — 
weal in this realm, as if this woman should 
escape her proper punishment, and by means 
so damnable.” 

Cauchon, bishop of Beauvais, was the pro- 
secutor; it was he who bought her for an 
annuity of three hundred livres from the bas- 
tard ; and it was he who burned her at Rouen. 

That our countrymen were guilty of the 
death of this poor fanatic we cannot, we are 
sorry to say, deny. But they were guilty only 
in this sense—they might have prevented her 
countrymen putting her to death, and they did 
not do so, Lamartine falsifies history when he 
ga to Warwick or to Bedford more than 
this. 

“ Le sire de Luxembourg n’osant resister a 
la fois au désir secret du duc de Bourgogne, a 
l’empire des Anglais dans la coalition, a l’uni- 
versité, organe de opinion, a I’inquisition, 





JEANNE D’ARC. 


organe de |’église, céda a regret, et remit Jeanne. 
Crime collectif, oi chacun se décharge de sa 
responsabilité, mais dont Paris a l’accusation, 
Luxembourg la lacheté, l’inquisition l’arret, les 
Anglais la félonie et le — (which is 
utterly untrue) la France la honte et lingra- 
titude.” 

When “ perfide Albion” is again accused of 
this foul crime, it will be well to refer her war 
writers to M. Lamartine’s essay. 

Some persons might perhaps be amused by 
the poet, historian, novellist, statesman, and 
revolutionary leader’s ideas upon Homer ; but 
we find that if we were to go at all into the 
subject, our remarks must be as long as Lamar- 
tine’s essay. If any small poetaster is fattening 
himself in a corner upon the certainty of post- 
humous fame, we recommend to him the de- 
scription of Alphonse de Lamrartine as to what 
a true poet ought to be, which is every thing 

that Lamartine is, and also every thing 
that he thinks himself to be, but is not; that is 
to say, the opposite excellence to his every fail- 
ing. The sentimental argument by which 
the theory of the Woolfian school is met, is not 
devoid of force, but we have not room to trans- 
late it. As to the potter, we have said enough 
about him elsewhere. 





Régine. By Juxes vz Saint Fenix. 


Tue period to which we are here carried back 
is that immediately preceding the eventful epoch 
of 1789. 

Madame de Réalmont (Régine), a young, 
lovely, and wealthy widow retdieg ae iv 
own magnificent domain of Sarzane, near A vi- 
gnon, and leading there a life of strict seclusion, 

as determined to occupy herself, during the 
remainder of her days, solely in promoting the 
happiness of her dependants, and in meditating 
upon the natural beauties of the scenery by 
which she is surrounded; a resolution all the 
more extraordinary from the fact of her having, 
before her marriage, occasioned, by her wit, 
her beauty, and her grace, no inconsiderable 
sensation at Versailles, where she enjoyed for 
several years the confidence and friendship of 
Marie Antoinette. Régine’s absence from the 
court she so long adorned, is regretted by all, 
more especially by two young gallants, the 
Vicomte de Chalux and the Marquis de Pam- 
pelone, both officers in his majesty’s service, 
and sworn friends, who enter mutually into a 
solemn compact to travel together, and pay 
their court to the coy mistress of Sarzane, the 
unsuccessful suitor undertaking to avenge 
himself by challenging his rival to a mortal 
combat. 


Bruxelles. 


After some difficulty, they effect an entrance 
into the castle, and introduce themselves to 
Régine ; but after a lapse of some days, it does 
not appear that either of the two courtiers is 
more anal than the other. 

The management of her affairs since her hus- 
band’s death has been entrusted by Régine to 
M. le Comte d’Ambert, the owner of a neigh- 
bouring estate, who has known her from child- 
hood, and has long secretly nourished a hope- 
less passion for the lady, but never having had 
courage to declare the state of his feelings, has 
determined to abandon the world, and retire 
into a monastery. 

Matters are in this state when a new candi- 
— for the hand nn Madame Réalmont makes 

is a nce in the n of Thomas Ducrey, 
a rich cattle-dealer, ‘the had formerly been 
valet to Régine’s father, to whose extravagances 
and dissipations Ducrey had largely ministered, 
extorting from him, in return for some 
advanced on the spur of the moment, an acte de 
vente, or bill of sale, of the entire estates of 
Sarzane. This instrument, however, is not to 
take effect till five years after the death of M. 
de Réalmont, and after ten days’ notice to his 
daughter. 

Ducrey calls upon M. d’Ambert to intimate 
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to him this important fact. D'Ambert is 
astounded ; but such is his devotion to the lady, 
that he determines at once to sell all he pos- 
sesses to liquidate the debt, free the estates of 
Sarzane, and to hasten the period of his own 
monastic retirement. This is a proceeding that 
Ducrey has never contemplated, and he en- 
deavours by every means to thwart the execu- 
tion of D’Ambert’s plans ; his object being to 
obtain Sarzane at all hazards, either with or 
without its mistress. The cattle-dealer is a 
man of low cunning, much determination, and 
capable of committing any crime in order to 
carry out his selfish views. 
He tries, in vain however, various unworthy 
stratagems to prejudice Madame de Réalmont 
inst d’Ambert, whose devotion to her is 
rendered sufficiently apparent by the sacrifice 
of his whole fortune to relieve her from a tem- 
ry embarrassment. Régine bestows her 
and upon him; Chalux and Pampelone ac- 
companying the happy pair to Versailles, whi- 
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ther they proceed for the celebration of their 
nuptials ; and Ducrey expiates a life of crime 
by a terrific death. 

The plot, though obviously simple enough, 
is well worked out by the aid of amusing inci- 
dents and sparkling emg and though the 
work is one of no very high merit, it is well 
adapted to relieve the tedium of a dull evening. 
The critical reader will probably notice some 
trifling oversights, such as that of the introduc- 
tion of a young lady in the month of March 
gathering wild strawberries in a wood; while 
at the same time of year we are told that the 
last rays of the setting sun were, at eight o'clock, 
yet gilding the summits of the hills! A more 
unpardonable error in a Frenchman is a mis- 
take in the gender of the word amour, which is, 
on one or two occasions, given with a masculine 
adjective in the plural. We had thought every 
French school-girl had known that this word, 
though masculine in the singular, is always 
feminine in the plural. 





Confessions d'un Ouvrier—Les Dernier Paysans—Scénes de la Chowannerie—Chroniques de 
la Mer—Scénes de la Vie intime les Clairiéres—Dans la Prairie Par Emice Sovuvesrre. 


8 Vols. Paris, 1852. 


M. Emre Souvestre possesses that fatal faci- 
lity for feuilleton writing, very convenient to 
readers, but very distressing to reviewers. The 
public buy the newspaper in which he lives, 
for two sous, or borrow it for one, read one of 
his stories in a railway, or on a chair in the 
Palais Royal, and return the paper to the 
garcon, or wrap up their four lumps of sugar 
init. This is just the mark this author is up 
to. In England we have hundreds such small 
litterateurs, who keep the magazines going, 
and perhaps some of them fancy they are 
famous. This Emile, however, has arrived at 
the honour of having one of his works “ Un phi- 
losophe sous les Toits”—couronné par L’aca- 
démie Francaise. 

We will give a taste of this gentleman’s 
quality, by translating a portion of the most 
amusing little story we have met with. 

Maitre Roullard is a goldsmith at Paris, 
who has a pretty daughter, and a lively fore- 
man, much in love with her. Maitre Roullard 
has set his heart upon becoming jeweller to the 
Court, and turns Julian out of doors for saying 
disrespectful things of Cardinal Mazarin, then 
in the fulness of his power. 


THE FORTUNATE GODSON. 


Rascally Cardinal! thought Julian, I may thank him 
for all this mischief: but for him, Master Roullard 
would not have lost his temper. I should still be his 

, and perhaps one day I might have become the 
husband of my Jeanne. 

This consideration seemed to add to his hatred for the 


Prime Minister. Mechanically he undid the parcel, and 
began to turn over the pamphlets it contained. They 
consisted of memorandams relative to the affairs of Spain, 
pasquinades against Mesdames Maucini, Mazarin’s 
nieces, and, lastly, a satirical biography of the Cardinal. 

Julian ran over this letter with careless indifference ; 
but suddenly started with an exclamation of surprise. 
He had just read the following paragraph— 

* Previously to taking orders, the Cardinal had served 
in the army: he commanded a regiment in 1625, and the 
generals of the Pope, Conti and Bagesi, gave him a mis- 
sion to the Marquis of Ceuvres. His Eminence fol- 
lowed him to Grenoble, where he spent two months under 
the name of Captain Juliano.” 

The age be eye read and re-read this passage with 
a tremor of delight scarcely to be expressed. The names, 
dates, and places, left no room for doubt. 

The captain mentioned in the pamphlet, must of neces- 
sity be the individual who stood sponsor for him at his 
baptism. Julian was no less a person than the godson of 
His Eminence! 

He jumped up in an extacy, tossing his hat in the air, 
loudly shouting, ‘the Cardinal is my godfather ! the Car- 
dinal is my goaher Y 

Casting all his papers to the wind, save that which 
furnished him with this valuable intelligence, he set off 
at a run towards Maitre Roullard’s, to acquaint him 
and his niece, with this unexpected discovery ; but sud- 
denly he recollected himself. The goldsmith might not 
choose to listen to him, or might refuse to believe him, 
and turn him out of doors a second time. Besides, the 
first business was to establish his right; and then, once 
under the protection of his godfather, he th t himself 
pretty sure of the goodwill of Maitre Roul who sel- 
dom refused his friendship to the rich and powerful. 

So he changed his mind, and after having run to the 
little garret he occupied near the Palais de Justice, for his 
baptismal certificate, he proceeded full-speed to the Car- 
dinal’s palace. 

On reaching his destination, he asked for a country- 
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man of his, named Pierre Chottart, who occupied the im- 
portant post of head scullion in the Cardinal’s kitchen. 

Differences in political opinion had kept these two wor- 
thies a for some years, and Chottart scarcely recog- 
nised his old schoolfellow. 

However, after an exchange of civilities, he asked 
Julian what wind had blown him there; to which 
he answered, he had come to speak to the Cardinal. 

The scullion naturally thought the poor fellow’s brain 
was turned; but without vouchsafing an explanation, 
Julian persisted that he must see his Eminence at all 
risks. 

* And so you supposed you had only to send your 
name up, old boy ?” asked Chottart one F 

* Not exactly,” answered Julian; ‘but I relied upon 
you to help me to what I wanted.” 

* Well, what you want seems very simple, and is soon 
said. It is nothing more than an interview.” 

“Come, Peter, you are not obliging,” said Noiraud ; 
I ask you to assist me, and you only answer me by crack- 
ing jokes.” 

“ Because I have ffo other answer to make to such an 
extravagant proposal,” objected Chottart. 

“What! Do you mean it is impossible for me to see 
the Cardinal ?” 

“Impossible I assure you. I myself, although I am 
one of his culinary staff, and have been so, I know not 
how many years, have never seen so much as the tip of 
his nose.” 

“Ts that possible ?” ; 

“True enough ; and yet, you see, I have the special 
charge of manufacturing his daily cup of chocolate.” 

“ Ah!” said Julian; and so that is the Prime Minis- 
ter’s chocolate?” as he eyed a smoking silver saucepan 
standing upon a hot stove. 

* Presently,” answered Chottart, “I shall pour it 
into this gilt cup, and I shall ring for one of the serving- 
men, who will reach the apartment of his Eminence by 
that staircase, and will deliver the waiter into the hands 
of his own valet.” 

“ So that the latter is the only one concerned, who ven- 
tures to his Eminence ?” 

* The only one. But, hark, there 's my bell.” 

With this, Pierre Chottart hastened to fill the silver- 
gilt —— he placed on a tray of the same metal, 
with all the usual accessories; and, while his back was 
turned to fetch the damask in which finished the 

reparations, Julian, struck with a sudden inspiration, 

wed him with the swiftness of lightning, locked the 
door of the inner room into which he had just entered, 
whipped up the tray, and hurried up the staircase just 
pointed out to his notice, lifted up the first portidre which 
presented itself, and found himself face to face with the 
minister, who was just finishing a letter. 

The Cardinal, startled by the unusual noise, stood with 
his pen in his hand, gazing at the seared and unliveried 
stranger. 

“ is this?” at length said he, a little surprised, 
and with the Italian accent he had never been able entirely 
to get rid of: ‘‘ what do you want here ?” 

“It is his Eminence,” said Noiraud, dropping rather 
than placing his burden on the table. 

“Ah! now I am safe. How do, god’pa? 

The Cardinal drew back alarmed, and felt for the bell- 


rope. 

“You don’t recognise me?” continued the gay 
artisan with a grin ; “*that’s plain enough: why, I was 
only a — old last time saw me in 1625.” 

“ What ’s 1625?” repeated Mazarin, who now began to 
think he had got to deal with a fellow escaped out of a 
lunatic asylum. ‘“ What on earth do you mean, and 
who are you ?” 

“ you haven't guessed yet?” said Julian, cla 
|» ear Se ; “why Lam the son of Mr. 


The Cardinal seemed trying to recollect himself. 


** Mother Noiraud of Grenoble,” answered Julian, “a 
milliner, at whose house you lodged when you were a cap- 
tain, and whose son you stood for.” 

“ Ah! well. I think I have some faint recollection of 
Grenoble. But what of theson... Ishe.. .” 

“* Here,” answered Julian, with another broad grin. 
“ Julian Noiraud of Grenoble: that’s my name. I only 
just discovered that you and Captain Juliano were one 
and the same person, and I came at once to see how you 
were.” 

However unforeseen was the recognition, there was a 
freedom and good humour in the boy’s manner which 
amused the Cardinal. He asked him how he had made 
the discovery, and by what means he proved his asser- 
tion. Julian began by presenting to him the papers he 
had > and then candidly confessed all that had 
passed. Mazarin asked for the biographical notice, and 
looked it through without wincing ; but when the young 
man had done be looked at him roguishly. 

* And so you are very glad you have found your god- 
father,” said he. 

* Ah! it’s a providential windfall for me,” cried Julian. 
** You don’t know how much I need your help. 

**What! you are in some scrape, then, are you?” 

“Indeed I am.” 

** And you come to me to get you out of it?” 

** Well, I thought that you, who had so often saved 
France, would not find it very difficult to set me straight 

n.” 
This flattery called up a smile on the face of the Car- 
dinal, and he listened with patience to Julian’s projects of 
marriage, and his disgrace with Maitre Roullard ; of the 
— | of which, of course, Julian was too discreet to say 
much. 

When he had finished, the Cardinal tapped him on the 
shoulder, adding, “Come, come, it’s not so desperate 
after all. 1 will take you in hand.” 

“Ah! godfather,” said Julian, transported with joy. 

“In the first place, then,” said the minister, “ you 
must give up the shop.” 

“TI will, godfather.” 

“* I give you the charge of my silver waiters.” 

“I will take care of them, godfather.” 

* Only I shall give you no wages.” 

“* No, godfather.” 

“You must get a creditable costume.” 

“Yes, godfather.” 

** And you may board where you please.” 

“Thank you, father.” . 

** Now, as I wish to shew you that I take an interest 
in you, I will further grant you a great privilege.” 

* A privilege ?” 

“ You may go and let everybody know that you are my 


godson. 

Julian looked at the Cardinal, thinking he must have 
mistaken his meaning: but he contented himself with re- 
peating his permission ; adding, that he hoped to find him 
worthy of the favour he had received, and desiring him 
to return the next day in a suitable dress. 

It is not difficult to conceive the disappointment of our 
hero when he found himself alone in thestreet. On casting up 
his accounts, he found the best he could make of it was, 
that the Cardinal took all his time and energies, f 
him to lodge, board, and clothe himself; and that the only 
compensation was, the somewhat empty honour of calling 
himself by the title of the Cardinal’s godson. : 

“Upon my word, the obligations assumed by Captain 
Juliano won ’t ruin the minister,” thought the discon- 
certed youth. “I have made a pretty fool of myself, and 
heartily wish I could get back into old Roullard’s shop; 
but now Idare not. His Eminence has forbidden it ; and 
if Idon’t go to him to-morrow at the appointed hour, 
who knows what may happen? One hears of people rot- 
ting in the Bastille for much smaller crimes. There 
seems no help for it ; so I suppose I must resign myself to 
receive his favours.” 
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Thus reasoning, he reached his garret, there to wait 
for the morrow in dejection and disappointment. 


Ill. 


The next day Noiraud presented himself at the Pa- 
lace near the time*named, in a complete court dress, 
which he had met with second-hand, and, though not 
very magnificent, had run away with the greater part of 
his savings. When he reached the ante-room all eyes 
were turned upon him, and he heard every one asking 
his name. The Commandeur de Souvré and the Sieur 
Dubois, who were talking at a window, looked at him 
with scrutiny, as if they were trying to recognise him, 
when suddenly a voice called out— 

“ Halloo! if yonder is not Noiraud !” 

Julian turned round sharply, and found himself facing 
Maitre Roullard. 

“ It is he!” repeated the goldsmith, stupified, ‘* and in 
acourt dress too. What are you doing here, you rascal?” 

“You see lam waiting for his Eminence,” said Ju- 
lian, trying to appear at his ease. 

“ But in truth,” observed the Commandeur, examining 
him more closely, “ it is the boy you turned out of doors 
yesterday.” . 

« A shop boy here!” cried Dubois, scandalized ; ‘ who 
can have admitted him? What can he want with the 
Cardinal.” 

“We shall see,” interrupted Souvré, “ for here is his 
Eminence.” 

Mazarin, indeed, had just appeared at the entrance-door, 
and all the private conversations were hushed. The 
Prime Minister advanced, bowing and stoppingrhere and 
there to listen to some petition. In this way he reached 
the spot were Julian was standing, and smiled on per- 
ceiving him. 

“ Ah! therefyou are,” said he, tapping him familiarly 
on thecheek with his glove. ‘ Well, how are you to-day, 

rino ?” 


pove 
; “ Very well indeed, thank you, Godfather,” answered 
ulian. 


One would have thought that a magic power was con- 
tained in that single word: scarcely had the young man 
uttered it, than there was a stir in the crowd of courtiers. 
All eyes were turned in one direction, and all voices 
murmured, ‘* His Godfather ! He said Godfather !” and a 
species of jealous admiration was painted on every face. 

The Cardinal remarked all this out of the corner of his 
eye, and desirous of pushing the joke further, he leaned on 
the young goldsmith’s shoulder, and walked several times 
round the room, addressing him familiarly, and asking 
his opinion upon petitions which had been presented to 
him. Julian, not exactly understanding whether he was 
to take this familiarity for an expression of interest or of 
irony, contented himself with answering, “ Yes, Godfa- 
ther—no, Godfather—as you please, Godfather ;” and the 
courtiers admired his reserve, which they took for discretion. 

At last, the audience over, Mazarin left the shoulder 
of his n, and, telling him he wished to speak to him 
by and bye, he into his study. 

Scarcely had he disappeared, when the crowd of appli- 
cants surrounded the young artisan. It was who should 
make the first advances to him. Noiraud did not know 
how to receive so many compliments, and was puzzled 
how to shew his respect for his new friends. But the Com- 
mandeur, who had allowed the more pressing claimants to 
depart, took his turn last, and, drawing the “shop-boy” 


“Tam quite delighted, my dear M. Noiraud,” said he, 
“ that you have been so fortunate.” 

Julian muttered a reply of thanks. 

“ His Eminence appears to have a real affection for 

” answered Souvré: ‘it is evident he would not re- 
ou any thing.” 

“You don’t say so?” cried Noiraud, who to 
think he had better request permission to stand behind 
his counter again. 


« I am sure of it,” answered the Commandeur ; “* and 
to prove to you how certain I am of it, I will just get you 
to say a word to him in favour of my nephew, who is so- 
liciting a regiment.” 

“ Who, 1?” 

“ He will get it, if ow choose.” 

* Well, then, I’m sure I’ve no objection.” 

“Then you promise him one ?” 

“That is, I wish with all my heart he had it.” 

“Then I’m satisfied!’ cried the Commandeur, “ and 
believe me, if things turn out as I expect you will find, 
you have not obliged the ungrateful.” 

With these words he turned on his heel, warmly press- 
ing the young man’s hand. 

On leaving him Julian met the Sieur Dubois, who was 
waiting for him. Having taken him by the hand— 

** T won't detain you a moment, Mons. de Noiraud,” 
said he, whispering in his ear: ** you know I have been 
asking for the privilege of the general commerce in the 
Windward Islands. Get it for me, and I will pay you 
6000 livres down.” 

“6000 livres !” said Julian, astonished. 

* Well, I won't be particular : if that does not satisfy 
you, I will go as far as 10,000.” 

“Stay, stay!” interrupted Noiraud ; ‘you deceive 
yourself entirely with regard to my credit; and I do as- 
sure you I have no power to obtain what you wish.” 

Dubois looked at him, and left his arm. 

* Ah,” said he, “ I see what it is: my rivals have been 
beforehand with me.” 

“T really don’t understand you.” 

‘“* They have made you a higher offer.” 

“Sir! I protest—” 

“Well, well, I must apply to some one else. You 
need not suppose, because you are the . of his Emi- 
nence, that you are to lead every thing before you in this 
way. We'll see what can be done without ” 

And the man of large promises off without 
waiting for Julian’s answer. 

He had scarcely recovered from his astonishment, when 
he was introduced into the Cardinal’s cabinet. Mazarin 
perceived his distress, and inquired the cause. The young 
man related what had happened to him. 

*¢ Bravo! bravo!” exclaimed the minister, rubbing his 
hands : “since they want you to patronize them, you 
can’t do better than let them have their way—” 

« What!” said Julian, astonished: ‘do you wish me 
to present you all their petitions.” 

* No, no, thank you ; no petitions ; but there ’s no harm 
in letting them suppose you have credit. Credit is no 
bad thing, I can tell you, and you ‘ll find it worth some- 


**So you mean that I am to take—” 

“ Take what you can get. Never refuse any thing that 
is offered civilly. If you don’t return their politeness in 
kind, you can return it in thanks.” 

Noiraud went home, more and more astonished ; but it 
was quite another story when, two days afterwards, he 
received a bag containing 3000 livres, with a letter of 
thanks in the handwriting of the Commandeur, whose 
— had just obtained his appointment. 

e had just finished counting the money when the 
Sieur Dubois came in quite out of breath. 

* You have the best of it, Mons. de Noiraud,” said he, 
in a dissatisfied yet respectful tone: “ my rivals have 
obtained the privilege I was seeking. I was wrong to 
contend against your influence, and I am punished for it, 
Here are the 10,000 livres I offered you. We will look 
upon it as on account of the first affair in which I hope 
you will be favourable to me.” 

He had opened his pocket-book and laid on the table 
a dozen notes signed by the richest merchants of Havre 
and Dieppe. Julian would have refused them, assuring 
Dubois that he had ing whatever to do with what 
had passed, and that this was the first he had heard of it ; 
but he soon found he was not listened to. 
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* Well, well,” said the Sieur, making for the door, ‘** you 
are discreet, I see. His Eminence has forbidden you to 
commit him. I ask nothing, and believe every thing you 
say; only promise me you won’t stand in my way next 
time there is a chance.” 

“ As for that,” replied Julian, “I give you my word ; 
but—” 

“ That is enough,” said Dubois : “I take your promise, 
Mons. de Noiraud, and on your part, if ever you should be 
in want of a few thousands, don’t forget that I shall 
always be happy to serve the Cardinal’s godson.” He 
bowed low and went out. 

Julian did not forget to retail this scene to the Cardinal, 
who rubbed his hands, and told him to keep the sums he 
had received. They were soon augmented by new lar- 
gesses from the courtiers. It was in vain that Julian 
protested that the failure or success of applications was 
quite independent of his influence : all his denials were 
useless, and only served to confirm the general opinion. 

At the end of a few months, Julian found himself pos- 
sessed of a considerable fortune, which he had been forced 
to accept in this manner. 

However, during this time the affairs of Maitre Roul- 
lard had been sensibly falling off. 

Having failed in his attempt to gain the appointment 
of ‘Jeweller to the Court,” he lost (by his mancuvres 
towards this end) the custom of the Cardinal’s enemies, 
and found himself, by this means, considerably worsted. 


He began by attributing his ill-success to Julian's op- 
position, and therefore conceived a violent dislike to the 
young man ; but being one of those soft easy people with 
whom success always carries the day, and seeing the sup- 

credit of his former shopboy gaining ground every 

y, he passed insensibly from hatred to admiration. At 
last he came to see him one morning, assuring him that he 
could not live any longer on bad terms with his dear ap- 
prentice, and that he had come to ask his pardon for what 
was past. ney 

Julian accepted, without difficulty, a reconciliation, 
which left him nothing to desire. Prosperity had in no 
way altered his feelings, and the first condition that he 
named was his marriage with Jeanne. 

Maitre Roullard took care to make no objection this 
time. He gave the young man his niece in marriage, and 
made over his business to him. 

When Julian, beaming with happiness, presented his 
young wife to his godfather, the latter took him by the 
button, and said, laughing — 

“ Ah! you did not expect this much when I gave you 
nothing more than the permission of calling me your god- 
father.” 

“Indeed,” replied Noiraud, “I was far from looking 
for the results, that title has brought me in.” 

** You did not know much of human nature, my boy,” 
said the Cardinal. “ At Court, you see, man does not get 
on by reason of what he is, but of what he seems to be.” 





Leon Goztan. Contes et Nouvelles. (Victor Lecon, Editeur) De Neuf heures ¢ Minuit.—Id. 


Leon Goztan is a tolerably amusing writer. 
He mingles with his stories a certain amount of 
sentiment, which, if it be false, as almost all 
modern French sentiment is, is not devoid of 
cleverness and effect. 

We regret that lack of room compels us to 
postpone a review of “ Contes et Nouvelles,” 
which has been some little time in type, and 
that our notice of “ De Neuf heures 4 Minuit” 
must for the same reason be necessarily brief. 

This little work is distinguished by a feel- 
ing characteristic enough, perhaps, of French 
opinion at the present moment, but still not 
the less objectionable on that account: this 
is, hatred of England and the English. It con- 
tains two very significant sketches; one called 
“ Waterloo,” the other “ Le Capitaine Gueux.” 
The former is a subject a Frenchman does not 


readily a aces The lish are represented 
as general y hated, while ridicule is en ingly 
lavished upon us, in the description of an En- 
glish lady, who goes there annually to weep 
over the grave or graves of her eight brothers, 
the eccentric tenure by which she holds her 
property being the condition of such periodical 
and funebral visit. In the midst of her tears, 
sighs, and lamentations en route to the field of 
battle, she makes the important inquiry whether 
eggs and beefsteaks are prosaratte or break- 
fast. However, this is harmlessly ludicrous, as 
well as the discussion on the absurd question of 
who won the battle of Waterloo, which we 
cannot refrain from transcribing. 

The victory of Waterloo has been too frequently denied 


to the English to lay the writer under the suspicion of not 
doing justice to the cool bravery of their soldiers, and the 
courage of their general. They /ost the battle of Waterloo, 
tis true: they had, one must allow, completely lost it, and 
without resource, before the arrival of Blucher ; but their 
energy was admirable, as well as their heroic patience in 
face of the French, who were wanting in that patience, 
because they were too brave. At Waterloo there were two 
defeated, the English and the French—the English first. 
The victor was chance and the Prussians, to whom the 


English ought to leave the slight honour of such a victory; 


for the Prussians came into action with “virgin fresh- 
ness—(vierges de toute fatigue”), &c. &c. 


We cease to wonder at a Frenchman's having 
chosen this subject, since this is how he handles 
it. M. Gozlan tells us that he wept at Water- 
loo; but his tears were not for the slain, or the 
army “vanquished by the Prussians,” but over 
a canary-bird tortured in the farm of Hougou- 
mont by some Flemish boors. Passons céla. 

The bad spirit we have alluded to is much 
more evident in the story of the Capitaine 
Gueux. That worthy is an English smuggler, 
rival of a French smuggler, the Capitaine Gré- 
nouille, In an action between these worthies, 
who had previously made a dishonest compact 
together to spare certain vessels, le Capitaine 
Gueux loses an eye, and is imprisoned at Ply- 
mouth, where his sufferings are represented as 
most cruel. He escapes, vowing vengeance, 
and equips a vessel on purpose. The book ends 
with these significant words, on which we need 
offer no comment— 


The Capitaine Gueuz is old, but he has three sons in 
the navy. It may be said with perfect truth that the 
Story is not yet ended. 
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Amaranth. Vor Oskar von Repwitz. Maintz: Kirchheim and Schott. Fourteenth Edition, 


To follow the beaten track of German poesy, 
noting the thousand and one new productions 
as they spring up and bloom, but to perish 
and be seen no more, were a task weary- 
ing to us and disgusting to our readers. This 
isnot a poetical age; and we apprehend that 
the few who are curious about the vagaries and 
platitudes of minor poets will find enough to 
occupy their leisure hours, even though their 
attention were confined to the second and third- 
rate productions of our own language and 
country. Indeed, what possible benefit could 
our readers derive from the knowledge that 
such and such a man has been publishing a 
volume of very common-place verse in Ger- 
many, when all Germany, except the very 
small sphere of the poet’s literary friends, re- 
main in profound and blissful ignorance of the 
fact? It is, moreover, hardly fair to criticise 
foreign poetry, unless the critic be prepared to 
praise it. He cannot expect the public to have 
faith in his word, and accept his condemnation, 
unless he gives specimens of the poetry against 
which he inveighs; and as very good pc 2ms 
are sometimes made absurd by very bad t ans- 
lators,* it will always remain an open ques:ion, 
whether the verses he quotes were originally 
bad, or whether they were spoilt in the trans- 
lation. Hence the effusions of the small Ger- 
man poets have been studiously neglected 
in this record of contemporaneous literature ; 
nor, indeed, do we see any reason to repent 
ourselves of the neglect, or improve our prac- 
tice with respect to these men. But far diffe- 
rent is the case when a poet, no matter whether 
good or bad, stands forth really and truly as a 
sign of the time—when the thought and the 
temper of his nation are represented in his 
works—when his appearance marks an epoch 
in the history of his country’s literature. This 
was the case when Goethe embodied the vapid 
sentimentality of the age in “ Werther.” It 
was again the case when the blustering piety 
and the old Teutonic longings of the Germans 
of 1815 were incorporated in Foque’s Scandi- 
navian plays and romances of medieval chi- 
valry. The leading thought of the age was 
again pronounced in 1830 by Heine’s medle 

of sentimentalism and raillery in the “ Buc 

der Lieder ;” in 1842, by Herwegh’s battle 





* See, for example, all the English translations of 
Freiligrath’s poems, but especially those by Mrs. Howitt. 


songs in the “Gedichte eine Lebendigen ;” and 
lastly, in 1844, by Freiligrath’s “ Glaubens- 
bekentniss,” the reception of which shewed that 
the nation was ripe for mischief. In a like 
manner, and from the same point of view, we 
notice the German poem “Amaranth,” by a 
very young man, Herr Oskar von Redwitz. 

“ Amaranth” is indeed a sign of the times, as 
far as our Teutonic cousins are concerned, 
Drunk with the poetic fury of Herwegh—top- 
heavy, but still sublime in their ravings, so 
long as they were under the poetic influence of 
Freiligrath—they made the revolution of forty- 
eight, strutted about in fanciful costumes, and 
shouted aloud for universal liberty, brother- 
hood, and a great, united, and pacific Germany, 
which was to swallow up all other European 
nations. The illusion was glorious, so long as 
it lasted. But human nature could not bear 
much of it, nor could it bear it long. The 
excitement was followed by apathy and som- 
nolence ; and finally came that terrible next 
morning, with its lassitude, headaches, nausea, 
with its morbid desire for rest, and its fever- 
ish longing after a cup of weak tea. Herr von 
Redwitz published his “Amaranth,” and the 
public were grateful and delighted. Fourteen 
editions in less than three years shew, whatever 
the poetic value of the production may be, that 
the poet expresses the feelings and the necessi- 
ties of his nation at this present time. We 
should be sorry to incur the odium of the Philo- 
Germans in this country, by saying, on our own 
———e what these feelings and necessities 
really are. Let “ Amaranth” speak for herself. 

A young cavalier in the time of the Crusades 
is first introduced to the reader, informing him, 
in very tame quatrains, of his very “serious” 
sentiments. The young cavalier gives a de- 
scription of the maid he desires to love. The 
“maid” need not be beautiful; she must be 
peaceable, orthodox, and “serious.” He also 
expresses his conviction that a hero in battle 
must needs be a true believer. The cavalier, 
however, somewhat unchivalrously, says— 

“ And could I, as the Lord God can, 
I'd take his strength away apace ; 
In mortal combat, man to man, 
I'd have him kneel, and sue for grace.”+ 





+ “ Und kénnt ich, wie der Herrgott kann, 
Ich liess ihm alle Kraft vergehn ; 
Im stirksten Streite, Mann an Mann, 
Er miisst mir knien und Gnade flehn.” 
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The desire on the part of our young cavalier to 
have his antagonist despoiled of his strength by 
supernatural means gives us a very indifferent 
idea of Herr Redwitz’s appreciation of heroism. 
But let that pass. The young hero’s mother, 
a very pious old lady, is much delighted with 
the very proper views to which her son gives 
utterance. She expresses her satisfaction in 
terms which are rather out of place in the 
mouth of an elderly lady of the twelfth century, 
and in Germany too: 
* At my love’s fountain did’st thou drink the morning of 
thy life, 

And all my being did I hide within thy soul, my son.”* 

Herr von Redwitz, who talks so largely 
of the Crusades, has positively never read a 
single line of the chronicles of his country, 
else he would have spared us this absurdity, 
and a dozen others worse than this. Mother 
and son discuss the question of matrimony. 
The son’s views are highly proper; quite de- 
a in a young gentleman at his time of 
life. But this crusading Coelebs is rather too 
exacting. Where is so good a young lady to 
be found ? 

Now, it does happen, that exactly at that 
time, viz. the Crusades, there lives in another 

rt of Germany a very moral and pious young 
ady, Amarantha, a noblewoman of course, else 
all her morality and piety would go for nothing 
in the estimation of our Christian hero. This 
young lady is in the habit of saying long pray- 
ers, and giving vast sums of money away in cha- 
rity. Her views generally are very correct ; 
but her conception of the duties of maternity 
will at once shew how truly edifying her con- 
versation must have been: 


* Sinful the infant enters life, 
Until 't is laved by Christ's dear blood; 
But the foul fiend, with angry strife, 
Creates fresh sin, and spoils all good. 


The sword to flourish be my part, 

Until the child is grown in grace ; 

No pity false shall touch my heart, 

Since ‘tis the fiend who prays for grace.” + 


Amaranth’s sword is the rod, of course! In 
“maiden meditation fancy free,” this exem- 
plary young lady delights in the idea of whip- 
ping the devil out of the new-born babe. She 
flourishes an imaginary rod over the little 
quivering limbs: no “ pity false” touches her 





* “ An meiner Liebe Borne trankst du des Lebens Morgen, 
Ich habe in deine Seele mein ganzes Seyn geborgen.” 

+ “ Mit Siinde tritt das Kind ins Leben, 

Es wiischt sie ab des Heilands Blut ; 

Doch neue Makel dran zu Kleben, 

Der Feind des Heilands nimmer ruht. 

Drum will das Schwert dem Kind ich fiithren, 

Bis dass es selbst den Streit versteht ; 

Nie soll mich falsches Mitleid riihren, 

Um das im Kind der Feind nur fieht.” 


heart; the infant voice of supplication is heard 
in vain, for a good child takes pleasure in 
flagellation, and it is only the “ foul fiend” that 
objects to the chastisement. Oh, Herr Oskar! 
Herr Oskar von Redwitz! The rod has been 
spared in your case, and in that of Amaranth, 
else neither of you would talk so lightly of it! 
However that may be, Amaranth, longing to 
have children that she may whip them, is 
altogether a happy creature; she is so good, 
so pure, so severe! To refresh her soul, “ the 
sacraments are ready;” she has the comfort “ of 
hearing mass;” and, not only are all her 
reasonable wishes gratified, but she has luxuries 
too, in the shape of divers paupers, whom she 
occasionally relieves, and always sermonizes, 

Given the pious youth, and given the pious 
maiden, what must necessarily happen? They 
must meet and fall in love. So they do. And 
here would be an end of the story (unless Herr 
von Redwitz were prepared to describe, with 
the minuteness which such an auto da fe de- 
serves, the whipping of one of the children) but 
for a small obstacle to the union of the two 
loving hearts. Walter, for that is the name of 
the good young cavalier, is engaged to marry 
another woman. He knows nothing about it, 
except that his father, a sturdy old knight, now 
deceased, pledged his son’s troth when that son 
was a mere baby. His father’s last will and 
testament has been revealed to Walter—by what 
means it were too long to tell—and he forthwith, 
saying farewell to his pious Amaranth, sets out 
for “ Welshland,” or Italy, where Miss Ghis- 
monda, his intended, resides. 

Ghismonda is an Italian woman, not a Ger- 
man. Need Herr von Redwitz say more to fill 
us with abhorrence of this wretched abandoned 
creature? Strictly speaking, it is enough to 
say she is not born in Germany: that simple 
fact suffices to overwhelm her with confasion. 
But the poet does more. He tells us all, that our 
boding hearts have long since realised, as the 
dread words “ Ghismonda” and “ Welshland” 
burst upon our sight. Ghismonda—“ angels 
and ministers of grace defend us !”—is an eman- 
cipated character of the time of the Crusades. 
She is a Corinna, a Georges Sand, a Woman’s- 
Right Convention woman! She does not pray, 
she does not give alms; her religious views are 
very objectionable. She is a heartless coquette, 
and, what is ten times worse, instead of speak- 
ing in quatrains, as Amaranth does, who knows 
what is proper, this wretched creature talks in 


‘sonnets! She is over head and ears in the mire 


of the pomps and vanities of this wicked world; 
indeed, what else can be expected of a 
“ Welshwoman?” But then, she is beautiful; 
she is tall, and plump, and slender, with a very 
white skin and very round shoulders—with 
raven black hair, coral lips, eyes as the fish- 
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ds of Heshbon, and small feet and taper 
ngers. Really the very breath of such a 
glorious sinner is a desecration of the chaste 
ges of the Redwitzian poem at the side 
of Amaranth, with her pinched-in face and 
eves cast down, muffled up to the chin, a 
medieval mummy, cured in holy water and 
smoked in frankincense. Corregio on the one 
hand, and the “laid ideal” of the pre-Ra- 
faelites on the other, what is Childe Walter 
todo? He is a good son, and makes love to 
the pretty woman, and he does it with so much 
reality, that we very much fear the studies of 
Herr von Redwitz have not altogether been 
confined to mass and meditation. The love- 
senes between Walter and Ghismonda have 
touches of real life which make “ Amaranth” 
somewhat objectionable for family reading. But 
we presume all these voluptuous scenes are 
merely introduced to heighten our admiration 
of good young Walter’s principles. On the 
brink of perdition, his spirit is reclaimed ; 
Ind, in utter contempt of the maddening charms 
of Ghismonda, he attempts to convince her of 
the wickedness of her ways. That sinful wo- 
man desires to ride out a-hunting. He implores 
her to forbear, to remain at home and be his 
“loving and faithful handmaiden.” ‘ Hand- 
maiden, indeed !” says the lady with great dis- 
gust; and forthwith she is delivered of an atro- 
cious sonnet in defence of woman’s rights. No- 
thing daunted, the bold knight desires that she 
will forswear dancing. All he asks from her 
is the “ humbleness of a Christian heart.” But 
Ghismonda detests humility. We are really 
angry with Herr von Redwitz on account of 
the conversation which ensues. Blasphemy is 
rem even in the mouth of a wicked 
Welshwoman, and it remains blasphemy, no 
matter how orthodox the objections which it 
dicit#, Ghismonda blasphemes, and Walter 
makes a long speech in the hope of converting 
He descants on the beauties of faith, and 

the horrors of infidelity; and, in his zeal, he 
carries his remarks to an ungentlemanly length. 
“Ghismonda,” he says, “ought not to be proud, 
for, unbelieving as she is, she is a mere toad ina 
hole;” and he gives her an abstract — from 
Dante) of the torments of hell. But all his 
eloquence is lost on the “ Welshwoman,” and 
the disconsolate Walter writes a score of love 
songs to Amaranth, all illustrative of the holi- 
ness and beauty of Christian matrimony. Ne- 
vertheless, seduced doubtless by the charms 


of the fair pagan, he leads her to the altar; but * 


before the blessing is pronounced, and the knot 
tied, he desires, that then and there she shall 
repeat the Credo. She, abandoned to the last, 
turns away, and is forthwith cursed by the 
bishop. Walter, of course, is free—hereticis 
non est tenenda fides. He takes the cross under 


Barbarossa, and writes a letter to his Amaranth, 
containing a promise of marriage on his return. 
So that the whipping, after all, does not take 
place in this volume. What it will be in the 
next remains to be seen; but we tremble for 
the children ! 

We are to have a second volume—Herr von 
Redwitz has said it. In his dedication, he says 
that a temple must be built to serve asa fortress 
against the infidels, and that his is the pleasure 
of laying the first stone. That temple is to be 
built of “lyres,” and “Amaranth” is the first 
“lyrestone.” It is heavy enough, at all events; 
but still we cannot help thinking that there 
must be some mistake somewhere. A lyre is 
a beautiful instrument, and, mixed up with other 
materials, such as chests of drawers, a 
stones, cabs, and omnibusses, it might possibly 
serve to form a barricade—though even that 
were a pity, since less costly materials will do 
as well; but how a lyre can ever be thought of 
as the foundation of a temple or a fortress, is, 
we confess, a thing which passes our under- 
standing. It is too fragile, too brittle, and 
must be crushed by the first layer of bricks 
that is put upon it. We earnestly hope Herr 
von Redwitz will reconsider his architectural 
theories. 

“Amaranth” is written in a variety of me- 
tres; it is a sample-box of all the poetic mea- 
sures of the German language. It is even more 
than that: it contains samples of all the Ger- 
man poets. Herr von Redwitz has evidentl 
been a great reader of verse: his reading is fres 
in his memory, as his pages clearly shew. Some 
readers may possibly be awed by his frequent 
changes of metre ; but few that go on to the last 
page will misunderstand us, when we say that 
the poet tries his hand at so many measures, 
chiefly because in not one of them does he feel 
at home. They are either too long or too 
short; they pinch or they trail, like borrowed 
clothes. In fact, they are borrowed. Herr 
von Redwitz robes his medieval Mystery in the 
rags and tatters which he has managed to tear 
from the dwellers on the German Parnassus. 
He takes Viland’s ballad-style, and stanzas 
from Foque and Ernst Schulze. Stollberg’s 
cavaliers strut again in his pages, and sigh 
forth “ Stanzas for Music” in the fine Suabian 
style of Schwab and Kerner, There are Ara- 
besques and Barcaroles “done” after Reinick 
and Rickert. Schiller’s “Glove,” the tale of 
king Francis who sat one day— 


*+ Before his lion-court 
Impatient for the sport,” 


as Bowring has it, has been robbed of some of 
its most striking passages; and even Herwegh 
is pressed into the service with his “ Rei- 
terlied.” The rhythm of that noble poem Herr 
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von Redwitz mimicks to perfection; but the 
burden of 
; **To die for it! to die for it!” 
is emasculated into : 
** We ride on! we ride on!” 

The form and fashion of “Amaranth” generally 
shew that the poet’s studies have not been con- 
fined to the poetical literature of Germany. 
They remind us of Sir Walter Scott’s poetical 
tales; and Scott’s “Ave Maria,” too, is there, 
with some slight alterations. The whole poem, 
from beginning to end, is one vast mass of pla- 
giarisms, with the exception of the sentiments 
and principles. They are Redwitz’s own; 
and let him have whatever credit these can pro- 
cure for him. That man is sinful, and the 
world wicked ; that there is no hope for the pre- 
sent time, until it fashions itself after the “ Cru- 
sades;” that the Germans are eminently pious, 
moral, and brave, and that all other nations, 
especially the “Welsh” or Italians are most 
abandoned and wicked; that the Roman-Catho- 
lie Church is the great vale of rest for all that 
are weary and laden ; that the devil ought to be 
whipped out of small children, and that pious 
young ladies best fit themselves for the duties 
of “ maternity,” by training their arms to the 
effectual use of the rod: these principles and 
sentiments are truly original.* We are sure 
that no poet of any civilized nation expressed 
them before Herr von Redwitz, and we trust 
that no poet of any civilized nation will express 
them after him. The Germans have admired 
the poem and the poet! Herr von Redwitz has 
achieved what their greatest men, in the most 
enthusiastic of periods, could not achieve. The 
demand for his work has been at the rate of 
four editions per annum. The nation which 
stood by, and let Lessing and Schiller starve, 
until they accepted the | Boor of some small 
prince; the Germans, who, with a meanness 
which has become proverbial even among them, 
beg, borrow, and steal books, rather than buy 
them; the Germans, who, amidst their long 
array of authors and poets, can scarcely point 
to a single author or poet who was fairly and 
honestly paid by the public by the sale of his 
works; the Germans, who at all times drove 
their men of genius either to a premature grave, 
or into the madhouse, or into disgraceful and 
heartbreaking dependence on the bounty of 





[* Not all of them. “* That the Roman-Catholic Church 
is the great vale of rest for all that are weary and laden,” 
has, we believe, been always the sincere belief of our 
Roman-Catholic’fellow-subjects. These are matters with 
which we do not meddle, but we let the words stand as 
our Contributor wrote them.—Ep. N. Q. R.] 
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a prince, to taste the bitterness of stranger's 
bread, and learn— . 
“ How hard the passage to descend and climb 
By others’ stairs” — 
the Germans, who of all other nations can ap. 
propriate the lines— 
‘* So fares the follower in the Muse's train : 
He toils to starve and only lives in death. 
We slight him, till our patronage is vain, 

Then round his skeleton a garland wreathe”— 
the Germans, who have always starved their 
poets, and afterwards begged pence for a monu- 
ment ;—these very Germans not only read, but 
purchase “Amaranth,” and drive it up to four- 
teen editions in less than four years! Much good 
may it do Herr von Redwitz. We do not grudge 
him the money, nor the fame, nor the professor- 
ship which the Emperor of Austria has bestowed 
upon the young and ultramontane bard ; but 
when we look at the victims of German litera- 
ture, at those noble hearts and gifted minds, at 
those wasted forms and careworn faces; when 
we think of Lenz, who, if we mistake not, died 
by the road-side; of Hélderlin, who passed his 
best years in a lunatic asylum; of Grabbe, who 
literally died of hunger and cold in Dusseldorf 
garrets; of Platen, whose dulcet strains and 
classical beauties could not save him from a life 
of penury, from exile, and death really and 
truly from a broken heart, and that heart broken 
by want; when we think of the hundreds of 
nameless ones who, perhaps to the full as gifted, 
perished in the very commencement of their 
career; when we look at this vast battle-field 
strewed with hopes blighted, toils unrewarded, 
genius scorned, learning trampled under foot, 
and reflect what valuable lives might have been 
spared, what master-works might have been 

roduced if but a tithe of the active interest 
had been shewn to these martyrs which Herr 
von Redwitz has carried off in the face of many 
better men and greater poets; then, indeed, there 
is a bitter feeling in our heart, not against the poor 
young author, but against that undiscerning and 
ungrateful nation, which thus rewarded him far 
beyond his deserts. If any thing, we pity the 
man, who, elated with unexpected success, must 
needs believe that he is the equal of Lessing, 
Schitler, Géthe, Platen, Heine, Herwegh, and 
Freiligrath, while he is, in fact, but the maudlin 
favourite of a maudlin populace. For his sake 
we wish that the dream could last for ever: for 
the sake of the Germans it is desirable it should 
end, and that Herr von Redwitz should take 
his proper place among the Rousseaus (not 
Jean Jaques), the Schwabs, Kerners, Knapps— 
in short, among fourth-rate poets of his nation. 
Their name is hon. 
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Die Konige. 


Von Dr. H. Fr. W. Hineicnus 


Leipzig. Costenoble. 


London: Williams and Norgate. 


Dr. Hinricus, a professor of Halle, has en- 
deavoured in this book to give to the world a 
history of the development of monarchical 
government from the earliest ages down to our 
own days. The undertaking is praiseworthy 
at a time when the destinies of almost all the 
continental nations are cast between absolutism 
and republicanism, and when they are in danger 
of coming down to the ground between those two 
stools. Royalty, the spirit, the tendencies, the 

t and the future of kingly government here, 
is an interesting theme! and Professor Hinrichs 
has treated it with the erudition of a German 
student, and something of the violence of a 
pamphleteer. An ardent admirer of royalty, 
and its champion in the anxious months of 1848, 
he has nevertheless been shocked by the vaga- 
ries of a large party among his countrymen, 
who admire it even more than he does, and 


who would shew their love for it by aping the 
apes who stifled their pups in their embraces. 
Hence the book before us. The learned — 
fessor discourses eloquently on the kings of the 
old and new world, on the Indian kings and the 
Cesars, the Hohenstaufen and the Hapsburgs ; 
and his book, though altogether valueless to 
those who have yet to master the first rudiments 
of history, is likely to be of interest to historians 
and politicians, to whom we recommend it. 
We have only to add, that, with respect to 
England, Professor Hinrichs is still ignorant 
of the passing of the Reform Bill, to shew, that 
whatever remarks he makes on this country 
and its politics must of course be out of date. 
With this one exception, the learning of the 
book is sound: its style is fluent throughout, 
and much better than what generally emanates 
from such sources. 





Dichens: Eine Charackteristik. Von Jurtan Scumipr. 


Leipzig: Lork. 


London: Williams and Norgate. 


A sixpenny pamphlet of about seventy pages; 
bat, for all that, an important item in our cata- 
logue for the quarter. Dr. Schmidt, the most 
learned, painstaking, conscientious, and talented 
critic among the few that are yet left to Ger- 
many, has os given to the world a critical 
dissertation on the abilities, the services, and the 
works of our most popular novelist. Most 
probably Dr. Schmidt was tired of condemning 
all the malefactors that have been placed at the 
bar of his critical tribunal. He longed to praise 
somebody or something, though it were only 
for the sake of the novelty of the thing; (we 
confess that a similar longing sometimes takes 
possession of ourselves while we reluctantly 
pass sentence upon whole tribes of contempo- 
rary trash;) and not finding any of the writers of 
fiction among his countrymen worthy of praise, 
he looked abroad, and selected England among 


the countries of Europe, and from among the 
English writers he mt le Dickens. He ad- 
mires Dickens — nay more, he loves him. 
*- Dickens’ writings,” says he, “are more German 
than the productions of the most hirsute Teuton.” 
Alas four Dr. Schmidt! the fore: of habit is 
paramount, even with critics. He has so long 
wielded the tomahawk, so long has he handled 
the scalping-knife, that he cannot settle down 
quietly to smoke the pipe of peace with his 
English friend. His praise of Dickens is rank 
treason against the majesty of “the German 
mind:” each word of laudation applied to 
Dickens is converted into a barbed arrow, 
and sent with a true aim right at some German 
folly, or vanity, or vice. The little book is 
certainly worth reading, and will be remem- 
bered when many larger and more pretentious 
publications are utterly forgotten. 





Moderner Jesuitismus. 


Roman von Tu. Kania. 


2 vols. Leipzig: Schulze. 


Loadon: Williams and Norgate. 


Tats novel, written in the last new German 
fashion, is not by any means an unfavourable 
specimen of the school to which it belongs. 
Like all productions of young Germany, it has 
@ clumsified French air: it is redolent of 
Eugene Sue, and fully reconciles us to the 
Worst productions of that writer. We have 
hitherto confined ourselves to a brief condensa- 
tion of this class of romances; but we will, for 


the nonce, report on the persons and the plot of 
“ Modern Jesuitism,” that our readers may 
judge for themselves. 

The world of our days is not what the world 
was formerly, German aristocracy is going 
down in the market; all attempts to “ bull” it 
are unavailing. It is crushed by the power of 
capital, pierced by the shafts of Hebrew genius, 
and laughed to scorn by the diffusion of know- 
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ledge. It may pretend to survive for a time, 
but its days are numbered, and the feet of those 
that shall bury it are at the door. This transi- 
tion state from old forms to new is incon- 

ious, harassing, maddening, and generally 
uncomfortable. Even the fathers of the Society 
of Jesus can do nothing against it. The spirit 
of the age divides their councils; they split 
into liberals and conservatives, and neutralize 
one another. It is the duty of superior minds 
to talk incessantly about political and religious 
reform, to emigrate to the United States, and 
to write letters to the friends they left behind 
them. 

To inculcate these wonderful maxims, Herr 
Konig introduces his readers to several sets of 
people. There is Kurt von Staufen, a brilliant 

oung gentleman of the dishevelled school, and 
is father, a stiff old aristocrat, “ done after Sir 
Leicester Dedlock.” There isalso Herr Gold- 
schmidt, a converted Jew and a banker, who 
though he began life with sixpence, is now a mil- 
lionaire, and who, exactly as men of business are 
in the habit of doing, sows his money broad- 
cast over the world, while he never neue an 
opportunity to get sentimental and talk philo- 
sophy. There is also Herr Goldschimdt’s 
daughter, Pauline, a young lady with “ black 
t locks” and the “bust of a Venus of 
Canova.” (!) Besides these, we have an Italian 
refugee of the name of Paul Gozzi, who talks 
German, and writes German impromptu verses 
as good as any Herr Konig has produced; and 
Margaretta, his wife, whose hair is “ blonde” 
on the first page of the fifth chapter, and “ nut- 
brown” on the last page but one of the same 
chapter. Another very interesting woman is 
the countess Burgsdorf, whose “ figure is noble, 
and as flexible as the voice of an accomplished 
orator.” The countess Burgsdorf’s brother; 
her lover, who is a painter; an old doctor, 
whose conversation is stolen from Sealsfield’s 
“ Backwoodsman ;” and a choice assortment of 
Jesuits ;—these are the chief persons of the plot, 
which is extremely simple, and which, from 
at beginnings, advances to a portentous 
middle, and in the end leads to nothing. 

Kurt von Staufen loves Pauline Gold- 
schmidt. Her father gives his assent; but old 
Staufen, the aristocrat, proves contumacious, 
Father and son have a quiet talk together, 
and disown and curse one another with great 

liteness and good humour. Kurt goes to the 
oaed of his inamorata. He is met by her father, 
who tells him that his daughter is “gone, and 
for a long time.” “Gone, and for a long 
time !” says Kurt, and hastens home, where he 
is laid up with a brain fever, thus preventing 
the banker from telling him that oat he in- 
tends to impose upon the young couple is not 
separation, but merely a couple of years of 
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probation. The banker makes the same an. 
nouncement to Pauline, who falls down ina 
swoon. In this manner are the first couple 
satisfactorily disposed of. 

Next comes couple the second—Gunther the 
painter, and Maria, countess Burgsdorf. Ma- 
ria’s mother was unfortunate, so was her father, 
and nobody knows why. Her mother dies 
first, and her father next, and the young lady 
with the flexible figure is confided to the care 
of a Jesuit guardian, a man with grey hair and 
fiery eyes, whose name is La Vergne. He 
takes her to Innspruck, conversing at great 
length about Jesuitism. At Innspruck, Maria 
becomes acquainted with, and is admired by, an 
unaccountable gentleman with a marble-white 
corpse-face, who is also a Jesuit, and Ia 
Vergne’s junior. The latter, it would appear, 
falls in love with his fair ward, and treats the 
aa ge Jesuit with great contumely. At 
ength the affair is brought to a crisis. La 
Vergne asks the lady’s consent, and is reminded 
of his white hair. He meets this very reason- 
able objection with a strange demurrer. 

.“ Oh turn thine eyes from this white hair which time 
has heaped upon me as a curse, and contemplate with 
the eyes of the spirit the freshness and energy, the 
youth and the fire,of my mind. Consider the object 
of my life—the liberation and enlightenment of the 
human race ; consider the horrible dangers which sur- 
round me ; acknowledge the boldness with which amidst 
demons I would erect a temple for the Divine; and then 
say, if thou canst, that I am old. . . . This very year I 
mean to lay the first stone of my temple. A formidable 
enemy of the development of mankind is, through me, 
to be converted into an active, zealous, and gifted friend 
and promoter of the same!” 

To cut the matter short, he means to reform 
the Jesuits. But alas for the perversion of the 
female mind! even this glittering bait is lost 
upon the flexible Maria. Of course this leads 
to a dialogue in the king Cambyses’ vein : 

“ Thou tramplest heartlessly upon my boldest hopes? 
And dost thou compel me to tell thee that I know 
nought of despondency and resignation; and that I will 
call thee mine, though I had to conquer thee with blood 
and with crime !” 

The lady’s answer is not less grand and im- 
posing. She says: 

“ Well, great reformer, who would commence your 
work of salvation by laying your impious hands upon 
the holiest right of man: it is confession against con- 
fession, and menace against menace. You love—and 
so do I!” 

Whereupon La Vergne adjourns to his own 
room, and is forthwith struck with apoplexy. 
His marble-faced pupil, the chevalier D’Aubert, 
inherits his reform scheme, and Maria is at 
liberty to return to her brother, and prepare for 
her marriage with the painter. That painter 
has, in the meanwhile, been carrying on aslight 
flirtation with the wife of his friend Gozzi, just 
to keep his hand in; but when the plot thickens, 
and his flexible betrothed returns to his neigh- 
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bourhood, he is ashamed of himself, and makes 
an excursion into the Riesengebirge by way of 
penance, which is exactly the same as if a man 
were to take a fortnight’s trip into Scotland or 
Wales in the hope of expiating thereby an act 
of villainy. During his absence, the marble- 
faced Jesuit turns up again from a journey 
across the continent of America, and he, too, 
makes love to the countess Burgsdorf, by talk- 
ing wildly about philosophy and his intended 
reformation. The countess, however, jilts him, 
the painter comes back, and they are all very 
sentimental together to the end of the first 
volume. 

Kurt von Staufen, whom we left in a brain- 
fever, is, meanwhile, out of danger, though by no 
means restored to health. He is a very weak 
man. Pauline understands as much from his 
letters ; and, with a touching consciousness of 
her own weakness, she also understands that 
Kurt, the object of her late sorrow, is not ex- 
actly the sort of husband to satisfy “ the crav- 
ings of her mind.” 

Is he not indeed a good and honest, but also a sickly, 
weakly creature? And can I, the slender, tender ten- 
dril, confidingly lean upon him and cling tohim? Is 
he not quite as much as I, and more, perhaps, in want 
of a strong arm to uphold him. ? 

Brava, Fraulein Pauline! your's, indeed, is 
woman’s love, that deep and touching devo- 
tion, that craving for self-sacrifice, of which the 
German authoresses say so many fine things. 
She suffers and struggles very much, especially 
when her lover, still pale, suffering, and “ weak,” 
reminds her of the early days of her affection ; 
but nevertheless this good young lady remains 
firm. She marries her cousin Arthur, a re- 
markably strong man, who is very wicked in 
the first volume, while in the second he comes 
out as a reformed character. Poor Kurt, like 
the lady in the song— 

Called for swords and pistols; 

Brought they were at his command. 
But instead of shooting himself, he takes a 
more sensible view of the affair, and merely 
runs mad. The painter has meanwhile married 
the countess ; the refugee Gozzi is reconciled 
to Margaretta; the marble-faced Jesuit, in- 
stead of reforming his order, has split it into 


two fractions; Kurt’s aristocratic father has 
been converted by a series of the most impossible 
incidents, including a robbery and an assassina- 
tion; and the end is, the painter, Gozzi, and 
the Jesuit, together with Maria and Margaretta, 
emigrate to the United States, it is difficult to 
conjecture why; in order to do, it is impos- 
sible to know,—what. But it is a fact, and one 
which is not altogether devoid of significance, 
that all the heroes and heroines of almost all 
the German novels which came out since the 
revolution go to America, and there indite 
letters, (which form concluding chapters) to 
their friends in Germany. 

It is almost superfluous to say that nothing 
can be more objectionable than novels of this 
class. A dreary, sinister spirit pervades them : 
they have neither beauty nor logic to compen- 
sate for their lax morality and outrageous dic- 
tion. These German writers of Herr Konig’s 
stamp, believe that they are inventive, when 
they crowd their pages with a score or so of 
wooden dolls, painted and dressed up to repre- 
sent barons and Jewesses, diplomats and bank- 
ers, peasants and Jesuits; they flatter them- 
selves that they are philosophers when they make 
these dolls chatter about the social, moral, and 
political future of the world. The fact is, all 
these gentlemen are too grand to write simply 
novels: they would be prophets and reformers. 
Hence theirmetaphysical hotch-potch is brought 
forward on every conceivable occasion: Jesuits 
of all shades, bankers, J ewesses, aristocrats, and 
servants in livery, pounce upon an abstract 
question as hungry dogs do on a piece of meat ; 
marble-faced men, and women “with curly 
lips,” discuss the chances of the next revolu- 
tion ; interesting couples on their wedding-day, 
hold forth on some very knotty point of Hegel's 
system of philosophy. These persons have not 
speech because they exist; they exist but to 
speak; they are mere vehicles of the author's 
astounding ideas and bewildering discoveries. 
They calm “the ocean waves of their feelings 
by a fervent embrace of nature ;” and havin 
accomplished that feat, they turn upon the welll 
“‘a face which clearly shews that they are at a 
loss whether to pull, or bite it to pieces.” We 
wish them a speedy deliverance ! 
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